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DR. MONCURE D. CONWAY'S NEW WORK. 
SOLOMON & SOLOMONIC LITERATURE. 


Portrays the Evolution of the Solomonic Legends in the History of Judaism, 
Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism, and alsoin Ancient and Modern Folklore. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
IN FRANCE. 


Br Professor F. LEVY-BRUHL, Maitre de Conférences in the Sorbonne, Paris. 
With 23 Photogravure and Half-tone Portraits of the Chief French Philosophers. 


Crown 8vo, 12s. net. (Immediately. 


A NEW WORK BY: PROFESSOR TH. RIBOT. 


THE EVOLUTION OF GENERAL IDEAS. 
By the Author of “ Diseases of Memory” 
Authorised Translation by FRANCES A. WELBY. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, 5s. [Just published. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
By Dr. D. KERFOOT SHUTE. 


With 9 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Next week, 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. 


An Outline Sketch. 
By HIRAM M. STANLEY, ; 
Author of “ Evolutionary Psychology of Feeling” and “ Essays on Literary Art.” 
crown 8yvo, boards, 2s. ; paper, ls. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 


SCIENCE AND FAITH; 


Or, Man as an Animal, and Man as a Member of Society. 
With a Discussion of Animal Societies 

By Dr. PAUL TOPINARD, Editor of the Revue d Anthropoloate. 
Translated by THOS. J. McCORMACK. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. Immedately. 





A NEW WORK BY DR. ALFRED BINET 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING. 


Translated by ADAM GOWANS WHITE. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, with gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
FRANCIS GALTON’S commendation :—“ Clear and solid, and deserves careful 
reading two or three times over.” 
“The essay is clearly expressed and admirably translated. It is stimulating to 
read these much debate logical problems handled by an expert in another 
science." —TAterature. 


LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE NEW MATHEMATICAL SERIES.—No. IIL 


MATHEMATICAL ESSAYS AND 
RECREATIONS. 


By HERMANN SCHUBERT. 
Translated from the German by T. J. McCORMACK 
Contains Essays on “ The Notion of Number,” “ Monistic Arithmetic,” “ History of 
the Squaring of the Circle,” “The Fourth Dimension,” “ Magic Squares. 
150 pp. large post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


No. IV. 
ELEME NTARY ILLUSTRATIONS 
DIFFERENTIAL & INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. 
Handsome New Reprint Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
eu and pleasant Introduction to the most embarrassing difficulties of the 


A PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSIC 


DESCARTES’ DISCOURSE ON METHOD. 


With Portrait of Descartes after the Painting of Franz Hals. 
With an Index and Preface, paper, Is. 6d 
The present Edition of Descartes’ “ Discourse on Method ” is an Authorised 
Reprint of Veitch’s well-known Translation [Now ready 


THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA. 


THE OPEN COURT for November, 64., 
Contains, among other Articles— 

, ‘ Frontispiece : Confucius—2. Rhyme and Rhythm in the Koran ~3 

Be : 'y of his Character and Philosophy—4. The Birth of Christianity : John the 

Naming Things og Bag she By Professor H. Gritz—5. The Significance of 

: n the Nursery—6. The Crucifix: its anc ve . 

Lust 634-4 cifix: its Origin and Development 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


Confucius : 


THE ENGLISH BOOKMAN’S LIBRARY.--Vol. I. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERED BOOKBINDING. By Cram 
DAVENPORT, F.S.A. With 6 Plates in Colours and over 49 in Black and 
White, demy 4to, 10s. 64. net. 

“Mr. Davenport’s book contains many excellent illustrations, and is admirably 
produced.’—Jhterature. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. By the late Professor Von 


LOMMEL. Translated by Professor G. W. MYERS. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions, Figures, and Plans, demy svo, 15s. net. 


A SYSTEM OF ETHICS. By F. Pavtsiy. 

by FRANK THILLY. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CREATION; or, The Develop- 
ment ot the Earth and its Inhabitants by the Action of Natural Causes. A 
l'opular Exposition of the Doctrine of Evolution in General, and of that of 
Darwin, Goethe, and Lamarck in Particular. From the Eighth German 
Edition of ERNST HAECKEL, Professor in the University of Jena. The 
Translation Revised by Ray LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Director of 
the British Museum of Natural History, &c. With 19 Plates and a Map, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 18s. net. 


BOOKS ON EGYPT AND CHALDAA. 
By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., and L. W. KING, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 
The first Four Volumes will be:-- 
I.—EGYPTIAN RELIGION : Egyptian Ideas of 


Vol. 
the Future Life. With 8 Illustrations. 


Vol. II.—EGYPTIAN MAGIC. With 20 Illustrations. 
Vol. I1].—EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE : Easy Lessons in 


Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
Vol. IV.—BABYLONIAN RELIGION: Babylonian Re- 
ligion and Mythology. (Vols. I. and LI. now ready. 
To be followed by others. 


THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES. 
Brief Memoirs of Eminent Americans. Edited by M. A. DE WOLFF HOWE. 
Imperial 3219, 2s. 6d. net per volume. 
The following Volumes are now ready : — 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. By M. A. pe Wourr Howe. 
DAVID G. FARRAGUT. By James Baryes. 
ROBERT E. LEE. By W. I’. Trent. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. By Epwarop E. Hate, jun. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. By Norman Hapcoop. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By Annie Fie.ps. 

The Beacon Biographies are issued in the confident belief that the English 
reader has a marked interest in American biography. The volumes of this series 


are brief and trustworthy, and they are intended to be thoroughly readable and 
entertaining. 


Translated 


A DICTIONARY OF HOMONYMS: Pronouncing and 








Explanatory. Translated in Italian aud French. By A. F. [INGLorer BEY. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A VISIT TO THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


By ISABELLE MARY PHIBBs. With many Illustrations and Map, post 8vo, 
6s. net. 
“An intelligent and well-written account The author is evidently a student 
of character, and presents to us many of the interesting figures she met en route.” 
Outlook 


SHUEYPINGSIN: a Story made from the Chinese 
tomance “ Haoukewchuen.” By AN ENGLISHMAN. Crown 8&vo, 3s. 6d 
“ Of all Chinese romances the *‘ Haocli iuchuan’ is the best, and ‘ An Englishman’ 


has done well in reproducing only the leading incidents.”’— Atheneum 


NEW POEM BY LADY LINDSAY. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 


LINDSAY. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 6d. net 
“ It gives its author a definite place among contemporary makers of poetry, and 


that place a wortby and a distinguished one.”-—St. James s Ga 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


By Lady 


BOADICEA, and other Poems. By Mrs. AYLMER 
GOWING. Crown 8vo, 3s. 61 
THE HILL OF VISIONS. By J. H. Lenane. Feap. 
&vo, 5s. 
By WILLTAM GERARD. Crown 


DOLCINO: a Tragedy. 
TERRA TENEBRARUM: 


Verses. By W. KNOX JOHNSON. Fe 
“He is no mere versilier or Clever rhyme 


Love's Jest’ Book, and other 
p. 8vo, 5s. net 
A book of high literary promise.” 
— Times. 
ALL ABOUT THE ISLANDS IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 
THE SAMOAN QUESTION 
THE NEW PACIFIC. 


By Husert Hower BANOROFT, 





Demy 8vo, with Map, lds. 
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MR, T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


AN EDITOR’S REMINISCENCES. 


THAT REMINDS ME. By Sir Epwarp 


RUSSELL, Editor of the Liverpool Daily Post. With Portrait, cloth, 12s. net. 

A volume of random reminiscences and anecdotes of remarkably varied interest 
founded chiefly on personal experiences of the author but in every case orig! 
and first-hand. Public men in nearly every walk of life figure in these pag 
great statesmen, great preachers, great lawyers, and greatactors. Among other 
names will be found those Mr. Gladstone, Disraeli, John Bright, Lord Rosebery, 
Lord John Russell, Lord Clarendon, Sir George Grey, Mr. Parnell, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Cobden, Lord Selborne, Lord Ripon, Cecil Rhodes, Lord Russell of 
Killowen, Sir James Graham, Lord Westbury, Edwin James, Mr. Justice Cresswell, 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, Harold Frederic, Rudyard Kipling, Russell Lowell, Mandell 
Creighton, Dean Stanley, William Carey, Hugh McNeile, James Parsons, Baptist 
Noel, Hugh Stowell Brown, Henry Irving, “Lal” Brough, Sims Reeves, and 
Edward Sothern. ‘There is i ded in the volume a most vivid description and 
criticism of racing men, jockeys, and racing life generally at Newmarket from the 
point of view of “a novice,” and similarly a uescription of the rural retreat and 
daily training of a great American Prize Fighter. The Gladstone matter will be 
found of special interest, comprising as it does records of personal conversations 
with the deceased statesman; and of a visit to Hawarden Castle. 





A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


SOUTH AFRICA. By Grorcz McCatu 


THEAL, LL.D. (Story of the Nations Series). Jifth Edition, thoroughly 
Trevised and b ht up to date, just published, Tully Illustrated and with 
Map and Index, cloth, 5s. 





“THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN” SERIES.—New Volume, 


RAJAH BROOKE. By Sir Spenser St. 


JOHN, G.C.MLG. With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 





ENGLAND'S PIONEER TO INDIA AND BURMA. 


RALPH FITCH: his Companions and 


Contemporaries. By J. HORTON RYLEY, Member of the Hakluyt Society. 
Profusely Ulustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

The remarkable story of the first Englishmen to cross India and penetrate to 
Burma and Malacca before the dawn of British trade in the East. Fitch and his 
three companions, who were sent out by a small syndicate of London merchants 
in 1583 to discover the trade of India, were imprisoned by the Portuguese at 
Ormuz and Goa. Three of the party made their escape, and having been provided 
with a letter from Queen Elizabeth to Akbar, the great Mogul, proceeded to Agra. 
From this point Fitch continued his journey alone, and returned home in 1591. 
With the exception of one small excision, his quaint and graphic narrative is re- 
produced in full for the first time since Hakluyt gave it to the world in 1599-1600. 
The author has provided historical and illustrative introductions to the various 
sections of the book, with numerous historical and geographical notes explanatory 
of the inception and growth of the East India Company, in which Fitch himself 
took a prominent part; the best authorities are duly quoted, and the book fs de- 
signed equally for the library and for popular reading. There are a number of 
pen pictures of the man, his companions and contemporaries, with several portraits, 
not the least interesting being the story of Sir Edward Osborne, Lord Mayor of 
London, whose descendant became the first Duke of Leeds. 


TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE: the Story 


of their Origin and Repeal. By COLLET DOBSON COLLET. With an Intro- 
duction by GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 2 vols., 16s. Those whoread cheap books, 
cheap newspapers, or frequent Free Libraries,and wish to know how they 
came to exist, will find all the facts in Mr. Collet’s lucid and authentic history. 








THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” 


THE LEWIS CARROLL PICTURE 


BOOK. Edited by S. D. CoLLINGWoop, Author of “The Life and Letters of 
Lewis Carroll.” Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 
* More charming, perhaps, than anything else in the volume are Lewis Carroll's 
letters to little girls—some of them quite Ruskinian in their play of fancy and 
airy originalit His delightful diary of Isa Bowman during her visit to 
rd—one of the best things he ever wrote—is very fresh and playful.” 
—Daily News. 





“A BOOK TO BE READ.” 


IN DWARFLAND AND CANNIBAL 


COUNTRY: a Record of Travel and Discovery in Central Africa. By A. B. 
LuoYD. With a Preface by Sir JOHN KuNNAWaY, Bart. With 3 Maps and 
over 150 IMlustrations, cloth, 21s. net. 

“Mr. Lloyd's sketch of the pigmies’ striking personalities and ways adds much 
to the little we already know of them....the photographs are altogether charm- 
ing, and materially help in bringing the realities of a wonderful continent before 
us.” —Daily Telegraph. 





SOME MUSIC-HALL FAVOURITES. 


ee +9 “4 
THE “HALLS.” A Collection of Por- 
traits of Eminent Music-Hall Performers. Drawn in 3 Colours by ScoTson 
CLARK. With an Introduction by GEORGE GAMBLE. 6s. net. 
“Suggestive of much harmless amusement, and, we will venture to add, ofa 
considerable amount of comic genius.”"—Datly News. 





A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE TREASURE SEEKERS. By E. 


NESBIT. With many Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE and LEWIS BAUMER. 
In decorated cover, and also in Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 
“It is distinctly one of the best books about children which we have seen for 
some time.”—Aberdcen Free Press. 


OLD CONVICT DAYS. 





Edited by 


Lours BEcCKE, Author of “By Reef and Palm,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 





SICK-ROOM EXPERIENCES. 


THE PRIVATE NURSE. Some Re- 


miniscences and Experiences. By JEssIx HOLMES, MR.B.N.A. Crown yo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Mr. UNWIN will send his Autumn Announcement List to any 
Address Post-free on Application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, K.C, 


MR. HEINEMANN'S HEW BOOK 
RUBENS: 


His Life, His Work, and His Times, 


By EMILE MICHEL, 
Translated by ELIZABETH LEE. 
With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravure 
imp. &vo, £2 : 
*,* An Illustrated Prospectus posi-free, 
_ The Daily; News.—*The book abounds with little details that give ap 
interest to the pictures, and bring vividly before us the counection Pg 4 bersor 
of painter with patron. It is at once erudite and popular : the critical be Gas 
the technique and methods of Rubens is full of interest for student a Chapt 
it is illustrated with great fulness and judgment.” “Sent and painte 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS, 


Critical Studies of the Work of Burne-Jones, Watts, Millai 

Alma-Tadema, Leighton, and Poynter. By COSMO’ Moxmmouss eee 
numerous Reproductions of the Works of each Artist, tone 
21 Is. net. » 1 Vol. royal 8yp, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS of JOHN DONNE 


(Dean of St. Paul’s) Now for the first time Revised and Colesas 
EDMUND GossE, Hon. M.A., Trinity College, Cambrides, a, Tied by 
University of St. Andrews. With Portraits and Facsimiles, 2 yols ao 
The Standard. A work of wide erudition and worthy candour. inwh oy 
whole life is displayed without dissimulation and with evident fidelity M 
Gosse’s volumes are rich in critical insight, and they are tender, no less thar Ps 
less, in the interpretation of a many-sided fascinating man.” ‘ eral 


THE PRINCE DE LIGNE. His Memoirs, 


Letters, and Miscellaneous Papers. Translated and Arranged byK RLS 
PRESCOTT WORMELEY. Iilustrated, 2 vols., 42s. net. FF y EATER 


THE MEMOIRS OF VICTOR HUGO. With 


a Preface by PAUL MEURICE. Translated by JouN W. Harpine. Jy 
crown 8vo, 10s. net. alee 
The Standard.— There is matter in abundauce to give scope tot 
of the writer, and in none of his literary efforts have his rare and vari “J 
employed with better effect.” ‘. 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN: , 


Private Record of Public Affairs. By J. Percy Firzparnick, Author of 
“The Outspan.” 1 vol., 10s. net. Iifth Impression, completing 15,000 Copies 
LORD ROSEBERY at Bath.—* If you wish to read a history of the internal 
economy of the Transvaal, you should procure ‘The Transvaal Srom Within; 
a book which seems to me to bear on every page and in every sentence the mark 
of truth, which gives you wholesale and in detutl an extraordinary, and J think: 
ft may say, an appailing record of the way im which the government of tv 
Transvaal was carried on, and the subjection to whtch tt reduced our Jelow 
countrymen there.” 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By Wi 


NICHOLSON. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. Tae PRINCE OF WALES, SIR HENRY Ivano, 
Mn. JUSTICE HAWKINS, THR ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, W. E. GLADSTONE, 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT, LORD ROBERTS, Mk. WHISTLER, MR. RuDyanp 
KIPLING, Mr. CECIL RHODES, and PRINCE BisSMARCK. Lach Portrait 0- 
graphed in Colours and mounted on cardboard, ready for framing, 15 in, by 
Price in Portfolio, 21s. net. 

*,* A few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Woodblocks and 
Hand-coloured by the Artist, £21. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—“In every portrait, without exception, Mr. Nicholson 

proves himself a genius.” 


UNDER QUEEN AND KHEDIVE. The 


Autobiography of an Anglo-Egyptian Official By Sir W. F. Migviuu, 
K.C.M.G. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
Literature.—* It throws many interesting sidelights on Egyptian adminis 
aud it shows what manner of openings the Consular service may furnish t/ 
men who have the grit to shoulder responsibilities.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1899. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contains :— 
HAWTHORN AND LAVENDER: Songsand Madrigals. By W. E. Henley. 
How THE RITUALISTS HARM THE CHURCH. By the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour 
THE STORY OF A HELPFUL QUEEN. By H.M. The Queen of Roumania, 
And other Articles. 


Six-Shilling Novels. 
THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS: 


Ghetto Tragedies. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 
The Daily Telegraph.—“In these stories Mr. Zangwill shows the variety of h’s 
gifts; they have dramatic power, unsparing realism, exquisite pity....They are 
leaves from life, and no other living novelist could have written anything quite 


like them.” 
ACTIVE SERVICE. 
By STEPHEN CRANE. 
The Scotsman.—‘He carries everything before him. He has wit; be has 
humour; he has intellect ; above all, he has lightning-like vividness of imagina 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN, 


And other Stories. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Illustrated. 


THE SLAVE: a Romance. By Rosrer 

HICHENS, Anthor of “ Flames,” &c. aoe 
The World.—“ By many degrees his best novel; it is a product of the top 
heights of romance. No jewel story has ever come near it.” 


MAMMON AND CO. By E. F. Bexsos, 
Author of “ Dodo.” [Seoond Impression. 

Fhe Daily ph.—* Bright. piquant, and entertaining from beginning “ 

end ; full of bumorous sayings and witty things.” 

Mr. Heinemann’s ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LISt 

will be sent post-free on application. 


and 272 Te lustration< 9 
. Xt Tlustrations, 2 rele 





Londan: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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BOOKS. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE PLANET.* 
Tars work may almost be described as monumental. Hdited 
by one of the best-known British geographers, it counts 
also the best geographical authorities in the world among its 
contributors. Let us mention some of these. 
js responsible for Europe and China; Professor Davis, of 
Harvard University, for North America and the United 
States; Professor Fischer, of Marburg, for Italy and Spain; 
Mr. Bryce for portions of South Africa; M. Aitoff, of Paris, 
for the Russian Empire; Professor Kirchoff for Germany ; 
Dr. Nansen for the Arctic regions; Professor Penck, of 
Vienna, for Austria ; Sir Clements Markham, for Ecuador, 
Pern, and Bolivia; Sir Charles Wilson for Asiatic Turkey ; 


Mr. Chisholm 





Professor Heilprin for Mexico; Sir F. J. Goldsmid for Persia; | 
Sir Harry Johnston for West and Central Africa. To name | 


only these contributors is to name the best experts of the 
day. In addition, the problems attaching to physical geo- 
graphy have been excellently treated by such authorities as 
Dr. J. W. Gregory, who writes on “'The Plan of the Earth”; 
Dr. A. H. Keane, on “The Distribution of Mankind” ; Sir | 
John Murray, on “The Oceans and the Antarctic”; Mr. 
E. G. Ravenstein, on ‘“ Maps” ; 
Thomson, on “ The Distribution of Living Creatures,” 
editor informs us in his preface of the rules adopted through- 
out, which greatly assist the reader. The text is not burdened 
with statistics, these being given in the form of tables at the 
end of each survey. While each author is responsible for 
facts, the editor himself is responsible for the final form in 
The general order adopted is as follows. 
First comes the general configuration and geology of a 
country, its climate and resources, with brief indications of 
Then the language, race, history, and 
mode of government of the country are detailed. We are 
then brought to manufactures and industry, and then to 
political divisions, with notices of towns. 
with statistics of area, population, &c. 
that the work is comprehensive, and that one can at once find 
with ease that set of facts he is looking for. A better 
arrangement it would be hard to imagine, and the thanks of 
students are due to Dr. Mill and his co-workers for this 
important and systematised contribution to human know- 


which they are cast. 


its fauna and flora. 


ledge. 


in the most careful of works which contain tens of 
thousands of facts slight discrepancies and errors will 
usually be found. We have tested this work and have dis- 
covered very few, but three or four there are to which we 
In the account of Hungary, it is said 
that Budapest is “increasing rapidly, at the average rate of 
about 1,500 a year.” Were that the rate of increase, it would 
hardly be rapid. The real rate is some 15,000 a year. On 
p. 137 the area of Germany is given as 208,600 square miles, 
with a population of 50,000,000. On p. 297 the area is 
210,278 square miles, and the population 52,270,701. Austria 
18 represented on p. 325 as containing 41,358,000 people; on 
p. 137 as having 42,600,000. On p. 208 the area of Sweden is 
square miles, while on p. 137 the Swedish 
area is 174,000 square miles. On p. 137 Italy is credited with 
111,400 square miles, while on p. 365 the area is 110,684 
square miles. It is true that these are not matters of the 
List importance, but in any work which is supposed to be 
authoritative and final we ought to expect absolute accuracy 
down to the most minute detail. It may be that we have in 
these conflicting figures different estimates, but we should 
Suppose that official documents would in each case be 
relied on. Generally, as we have said, any test applied 
will reveal the painstaking care with which the work 
has been compiled, though some of the contributions are 


may call attention. 


stated as 170,722 


and Professor Arthur J. 


The tables deal 
Thus it will be seen 


The 








* The International Geography. 
Robert Mill, D.Se, With 488 Tiinetrations 


Seventy Authors. Edited by Hugh 
London: George Newnes. 


(15s.] 





fuller and move detailed than others, The accounts of 
Russia, of North America, of the Australian Colonies are 
especially elaborate. Indeed, the accounts of the towns in 
the latter seem a little too detailed, since many of them arc 
but villages, whereas it might here and there have been well 
to give more detailed accounts of some of the famous cities of 
Europe and Asia. As it is, more space is given to Adelaide 
than to Rome, while Florence and Milan are only men- 
tioned. 

This work suggests what mighty strides have been made in 
our own time in the knowledge of the earth on which we live. 
It is often discussed wherein our progress in knowledge has 
been greatest in this “wonderful century.” Has it been in 
inventions, or in our knowledge of the past of human history, 
or in our trade and politics?’ A perusal of this work would 
tempt one to say that in our knowledge of the earth we must 
look for the greatest increase in actual knowledge, and there- 
fore for the most sweeping revolutionising of our life. For, 
if we except the two Polar regions, Thibet, and parts of 
Central Africa (which are, however, dwindling every year), we 
may now be said to know ail that is to be known of the con- 
figuration and products of the globe. But the geographer is 
not content to explore the surface. In this work he has 
annexed the science of geology to his domain, and has told us 
what is known of the strata, and so of the earth’s past. And 
as the geology of the earth is intimately associated with its 
anthropology, and as anthropology shades off into history, 
we see at once that here, not by a formal piece of inductive 
reasoning, as Comte and Mr. Spencer have attempted, but by 
a natural process, we have a real correlation of the sciences, 
and history and Nature, with their wonderful stories, blend 
into a great unity. 


We have found the essay on “ The Distribution of Man- 
kind” by Dr. Keane of particular interest, since it sums up 
in a small space all that is known and conjectured as to 
human history, while its racial tables are very useful to the 
student. He accepts the doctrine of the specific, as we!l as 
the generic, unity of the human race, and finds in the human 
remains discovered in the Solo River in Java the “ missing 
link ” between the Simian and the Neanderthal skull. This, 
if true, gives us a very remote ancestry. The Pleistocene 
migrations seem to have distributed early man over the entire 
habitable globe while he was still little removed from his 
Pliocene ancestor, and before he had developed any culture. 
He passed from his Malaysian home northwards to Asia, 
thence by the Bering Straits into America, westwards 
into Africa, and thence northwards into Europe. The 
culture zones of mankind have up to now all been comprised 
within the lines of 25° and 50° N. Elsewhere human pro- 
gress is practically unknown. The Old and New Stone Ages 
and the Metal Ages of eopper, bronze, and iron are 80 well 
defined that we can now trace the slow ascent of man, not so 
much, as is pointed out, from his mere activities, as from the 
industries that are associated withthem. Professor Thomson 
tells us that the main problem in regard to the distribution 
of animals and plants is: “Why are certain forms of life 
here and not there, there and not here?” To answer this 
question we have to study the original headquarters, the 
means of dispersal, the geological conditions. We find that 
the factors of distribution group themselves into three pairs: 
“(q) the physical peculiarities of the region under discussion, 
and the constitutional peculiarities of the living creatures ; 
(6) the original headquarters of the stock (usually uncertain), 
and the means of dispersal in each case; (ce) the physical 
changes of climate, earth movements, &c., in the region, and 
the changes brought about in the struggle for existence 
between the various living tenants of the country.” The move- 
ments of animal life are very curious. For instance, Professor 
Thomson refers to the jigger, a South American insect which 
passes its early stages of development as a parasite in the feet 
of men, but which was accidentally introduced into West 
Africa in 1871, has spread across Africa, and in 1898 made 
its appearance in Zanzibar. To what quarter, one wonders, 
will it next direct its wandering course? As regards distri- 
bution, we find some singular and unexplained discrepancies, 
or what we think of as such. For example, though New 
Zealand is so comparatively near to Australia, the character- 
istic animal forms of Australia are not found in New Zealand. 
There are sharp delimitations and there is “ discontinnous 
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distribution,” the latter of which may be accounted for by 
supposing that widespread elimination has occurred. It is 
strange to find of the genus tapir four specimens in South 
and Central America, and the only otber species in the world 
in Malacca and Borneo. 

Returning for a moment to the department of political 
geography, the great fact which strikes one is the growth 
everywhere of towns. It is not only true of the United 
States and of the leading industrial countries of Europe, but 
of commercially backward countries like Russia and even 
Spain. One scarcely realises the fact that Madrid has nearly 
doubled its population in ten years, yet this is the case. 
Even Russian figures reveal a long line of large and growing 
cities. If the present tendencies continue, the human race 
will be urban, with complex problems much more delicate 
than have been known in the past outside certain areas such 
as the Greco-Roman cities round the Mediterranean. There 
is also, of course, revealed that immense growth of trade 
which has created these growing cities. A commercial and 
urban civilisation gradually extending to the whole planet,— 
that is the vista opened up by commercial geography. Some 
of us think it is not wholly pleasant or wholesome, but it is 
certainly hardening into a fact. 





THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY.* 
WHEN we say that these three volumes are equal in bulk of 
contents to a dozen ordinary octavoes we do not suggest that 
the book is too long. The subject is so large, the ramifications 
80 numerous and so wide, that it would be difficult to fix any 
limits of space. Our purpose is to excuse ourselves for what 
could not but be a casual and cursory treatment of a work so 
full of matter, as varied as it is interesting, that an adequate 
account of it would be impossible. 


The founders of the Church Missionary Society had no 
small difficulties to contend with. A very great majority 
of the nation was indifferent; the interested minority was 
not by any means agreed; the kindred societies already 
established looked doubtfully at the new effort; the Bishops 
were governed by a more than episcopal caution. In one 
great field of action, India, the Government was little 
less than hostile. Missionaries were refused permission to 
land at Calcutta. The utmost concession that could be 
obtained was that they might go to Burmah. One who con- 
trived to get into the country was deported, and the Mission 
(an American society) compelled to pay £500 for the expense 
of the proceeding. Nor was feeling at home much more 
friendly. Sydney Smith attacked the movement in the 
Edinburgh Review. The question was hotly debated in the 
House of Commons; and after a fierce resistance from the 
Anglo-Indian faction—not that all Anglo- Indians were hostile 
—India was practically thrown open to Christian effort. 
This was, we may say, the first great achievement of the 
Christian Missionary Society. 

It implied a growth in public opinion which soon showed 
itself in a great increase in the means and the operations 
of the Society. In 1812--the Indian debate was on 
June 22nd, 1811—the income of the Society was something 
less than £3.000. Twelve years afterwards it was £34 500, 
and in the next twelvemonth rose to £40,000, a total 
below which it never afterwards fell. By this time it 
had sent out a hundred missionaries. These figures 
are, of course, only relatively large. Even now, if we 
compare them with the huge sums spent, not to speak of the 
great public services, on trivial amusements—the expendi- 
ture on golf balls probably exceeds the income of all the 
missionary societies—they are insignificant, but they show 
growth, and growth is the essence of success. So far India 
had been the chief field of action; West Africa had been 
added in 1807 when the abolition of the slave trade opened 
the door. Not that the door was opened very wide. The 
slavers were still busy, and the restoration to France of its 
old possessions at Goree and Senegal, by the treaty of 1814, 
meant the active revival:of the legalised trade. However, 
Napoleon abolished it by edict in 1815—one good deed of the 
Hondred Days—and the restored Bourbons were ashamed to 
revive it, though France still allows its flag to cover it. But 
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the Mission felt the benefit of the change. Tin Weheatp tae 
history of an army of heroes and martyrs, not the i tobe 
honoured because the fruits of victory were too often dj 
appointing. - 

Another sphere of action was New Zealand. Here th 
Society became involved in the complicated question of ac 
relation of the white settler to the native population, The 
missionaries were accused of taking advantage of their posi. 
tion to acquire land at unfair prices. The battle raged with 
especial fury around one man of high character and singular 
devotion, Archdeacon Henry Williams. We shall not at- 
tempt to give any account of it. It must suffice to say that it 
ended in the substantial acquittal of the accused. We have 
mentioned it here as an instance of the multiform difficulties 
with which the Society has to deal, and, we may add, of the 
admirable candour with which Mr. Stock treats all the diff. 
cult matters which necessarily come under his review. 


In the year following, 1846, East Africa was added tothe pro. 
vinces which missionary enterprise had acquired. The first 
labourers in this field were Krapf and Rebmann, who settled 
among the Wanika. It is an interesting instance of the in. 
direct gains that came to the world from the enterprise of 
these enthusiasts—a word which it is now permitted to use in 
a good sense—that the evangelistic journey of the two com. 
panions gave a great impulse to geographical discovery. On 
May 11th, 1848, Rebmann saw the snow-clad summit of Kili. 
manjaro. He mentioned the fact quite incidentally in his 
report to the Society published a year afterwards. The 
scientific journals pronounced it a delusion. It must have 
been a dome of porphyry that he had seen, for was not 
Kilimanjaro under the Equator? A few years later another 
missionary, Erhardt by name, constructed a provisional 
map of Equatorial Africa, showing what he called the 
Uniamezi Sea. This was published in the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer, and exhibited in an enlarged form by the Royal 
Geographical Society. Next year Burton and Speke went: on 
their great expedition. The latter afterwards wrote: “The 
missionaries are the prime and first promoters of this dis. 
covery.” 

A little later than this, to turn to India again, there came 
with the Mutiny a crisis in the history of missionary enter- 
prise. Chap. 45, “India: The Mutiny—its Victims and its 
Lessons,” is profoundly interesting, as are also those that 
follow relating the controversy, so often renewed, of the 
relation of the British Government to Christianity, and 
describing the results of the Mutiny on the cause of the 
Gospel. Mr. Stock is not going beyond the truth when he 
says that “the Englishmen who saved India were the English- 
men who were not only Christians themselves, but openly 
avowed their desire to see India evangelised.” 

Another region in which the Church Missionary Society 
has been at work for the past half-century is China. In 1554 
Bishop George Smith, recently appointed to the See of Hong- 
kong—he had made an earlier effort to take up the work— 
reached his diocese. Not long after his arrival the Taeping 
Rebellion broke oat. The movement had some remarkable 
resemblances to, or at least coincidences with, Christianity. 
Mr. Stock seems somewhat ata loss to pronounce upon its 
real character,—a pardonable hesitation, considering the 
obscurity of the subject. But he finds a saving quality in 
the Taeping denunciation of opium and image-worship, pro- 
tests which ensured, he tells us, the hostility of ecclesiastical 
and commercial authorities. Possibly he is here less open- 
minded than usual. Was there not a Royal Commission on 
the use of the opium drng? Surely outsiders who are content 
to abide by its verdict are not so very much in the wrong after 
all. 

China naturally suggests Japan, and Japan is peculiarly 
interesting because of recent attempts to depreciate the 
results of missionary effort in that country. Mr. Stock is 
manifestly anxious in describing the work of the Church 
Missionary Society to keep within the limits of fact. He 
does not ignore the fact that the high hopes entertained at 
one time ‘have been disappointed. The State recognition 
of Christianity, once contemplated, would probably have 
done more harm than good to real religion. Still, circum- 
stances seemed to present a magnificent opportunity. Bat the 
men to use it were not forthcoming. Before long the tide 
began to ebb. Even so, the results obtained are by no mea 
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That there were fourteen Christians out of a 
hundred Members of the Lower House in 1890, 
f the fourteen was nominated Speaker by the 
f three chosen by the Assembly, mean some- 


contemptible. 
total of three 
and that one 0 


Emperor out 0 


thing. 2 
oo difficulty that the founders of the Society did not con- 


template, its relation to episcopal authority, has arisen 
more than once. A century ago there was no one to question 
jts role over the missionaries whom it sent out and 
supported; now there is a large Colonial missionary 
episcopate, and some friction could not but follow. Mr. 
Stock does not avoid the subject. He tells the story, for 
instance, of the serious difference that occurred with Bishop 
Copleston of Colombo, and tells it with his usual fairness. 
On the whole, the story does credit to both sides. A difficult 
position was dealt with wisely and kindly. Special honour is 
due to the unwearied patience and unfailing tact of Arch- 
bishop Tait. 

To the hundreds of zealous, self-sacrificing men whose 
names appear in these pages it is impossible to do justice. 
Tbe English Church has no machinery of canonisation, and 
perhaps fares well enough without it. But if she needed to 
construct a calendar of her own there are not a few among 
those who have served the Church Missionary Society who 
might well hold high places in the roll of Anglican saints. 





WEST COUNTRY LORE.* 
Mr. Bartna-GouLp has written what is something betwixt 
and between a guide-book and a county history. It retails 
the gossip and traditions, old and new, that hang about a 
country which has always been rich in both, and one finds 
reflected in it very faithfully the author’s tastes and predilec- 
tions. There is a little geology picturesquely and popularly 
stated ; a good deal of ethnology and a good deal about archi- 
tecture; a great deal of folk-lore; details about tin-mining and 
details about lace-making; the history of many saints and | 
the history of many sinners. A book of this kind cannot | 
possibly have any structure ; it must by the law of its existence 
bea hotch-potch, a sort of resarrection-pie. Now resurrection- 
pie is all very well, but it needs careful seasoning, and 


the only seasoning here available is style. It is in a/| 


way the easiest kind of book to write, and in a way the 
hardest, for, since it cannot have the literary merits of plan, 
proportion, and continuous development, it must rely upon 
felicity of manner and incidental ornament for whatever 
charm it possesses. It seems to us that Mr. Baring-Gould 
bas neglected his seasoning. He knew that he ought to keep 
in a conversational tone, he did not fear sufficiently the 
danger of becoming slipshod. Sentence after sentence is 
clumsily, even ungrammatically, written, and in a good many 
‘instances there is an effort to secure vivacity by lapses into 
slang. Here is a fair instance :— 


“ According to Celtic law all sons equally divided the inherit- 





ance and principalities of their father. ‘The consequence was 
that on the death of a kine the most masterful of his sons 
ut the throats of such of his brothers as he could lay hold of. 
And as these little ames were enacted periodically in Brittany, | 


the breath was no sooner out of the body of a prince than such | 
sons as felt they had no chance of maintaininy their rights made | 
abolt of it, crossed into Cornwall, and either halted there or 
passed through it on their way to Wales, where they very generally 
got married.” 

It seems to us that the intrusion of these cant phrases into 
the utterance of a scholar jars horribly, and recalls the cheap 
artifices by which a temperance lecturer labours after humour. 
Mr. Baring-Gould has a strong, masculine way of writing, 
dignified enough in itself, but colloquialisms sit ill upon 
it, The book, in our judgment, is not a good book; and it 
might have been such a good book. These Western counties 
have always been curiously distinct from the rest of England, 
full of picturesque and engaging character; und here was 
the man of all others to write about them, steeped in all their 
fulk-lore, learned in the little-known history of the Celtic 
times which have left so strong an impress on the names and 
traditions of these counties, knowing the people as no one 
but a clergyman or a village doctor can know them, and 
endowed, on the top of all this, with the art of the novelist,— 
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| consecrate them to the uses of the new faith. The 


| were swept out of Great Britain by the dusky Ivernian race 
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the ideal chronicler. One can only say regretfully that he 
has not taken trouble enough. Nor can we praise the illus- 
trations, for the most part mere reproductions of photo- 
graphs. 

Nevertheless the book as it stands contains a mass of 
curious and interesting information. Much of it relates to 
the close connection between Cornwall and Ireland in the 
early days of Christianity. In those days Ireland produced 
saints in abundance, and, so far as we can judge, the criterion 
of a saint was his ability to found churches. This he did by 
fasting: a fast of forty days observed upon any spot entitled 
the faster to found there a cell—the germ of a religious 
settlement—which should be called after him in all perpetuity ; 
and in this way one saint acquired many churches, which 
passed from him to his coarb or representative. Each suc- 
ceeding head of the settlement was the coarb or steward of 
the first founder, who retained in the next world his interest 
in this. Women, of course, became saints as well as men, 
and they too had their coarbs under them, who, at least 
while the saint was living, were held in strict obedience. 
This, as Mr. Baring-Gould observes, made perhaps the most 
marked change occasioned by the advent of Christianity 
When the Celts weré Christianised woman might be man’s 
equal, even his overlord in matters spiritual: before that she 
had been his squaw, his house-slave and watchdog, who even 
in the hut held a lower station, living all but naked in a 
trench dug in the floor. Those who read this book will at 
least have one thing impressed upon them,—the debt of 
modern civilisation to Ireland and the extreme value and in- 
terest of the Irish documents which remain to preserve, almost 
alone, some sketch of Northern Europe as it was in the 
centuries when Christianity began to spread. A very interest- 
ing note, by the way, is that dealing with the Celtic interlaced 
ornamentation, which antiquarian ingenuity has at last traced 
to its origin. It reproduces the beautiful intricacy of the 
osier plaits developed among a people who used wattles in 
all their architecture. 

One cannot give any idea of the contents of volumes so 
varied in theirrange. There is, of course, a mass of smuggling 
stories capitally told, but some of them have been told 
already by Mr. Norway in his Highways and Byways of Devon 
and Cornwall. Newer to us was a chapter upon the rotten- 
boroughs which swarmed in Cornwall ; most of them created 
before 1640, when the conflict with Parliament was impend- 
ing, and the duchy of Cornwall, being an appanage of the 
Prince of Wales, was selected as a fitting place to return 
subservient legislators. Thereby in the long run the 
estimable burgesses of these little towns, few but important 
folk, were exceedingly enriched. In the Devon volume the 
inquiring mind will discover all the latest views upon cairns, 
cromlechs, kistvaens, and menhirs. Many of the so-called 
crosses—there are about a dozen such at Glen Columbkille in 
Donegal—are simply rude stone obelisks or menhirs— 
probably memorials to the dead—on which the Celtic 
saints carved crosses ; for it was everywhere their practice 
not to destroy the pagan symbols, but to annex and 











































antiquities of Dartmoor afford a fascinating subject, and 
the average man who wants to know how his prehistoric 
forerunners in these islands lived cannot do better than read 
this chapter and then go to see for himself. The hat- 
dwellers of Dartmoor were probably a tall, gentle, straight- 
haired people, who used the reindeer for draught, and who 









speaking a tongue akin to the Basque; and these in their tarn 
were overrun by the Saxon. But in the outlying parts of the 
South-Western peninsula, mountainous and boggy, the older 
blood remained comparatively pure, as it has done in the 
islands of the Western Coast of Ireland, where you can see 
by dozens men whom no one would for an instant confuse 
with any type of Englishman. On the Atlantic seaboard, 
rather than on the Channel Coast, one would look to find 
those special qualities which still give to Devon and to Corn- 
wall a character apart,—the qualities which have been so 
admirably rendered in literature not so much by Kingsley, 
who is Teuton in all his sympathies, as by Mr. Blackmore, 
Mr. Baring-Gould himself, Mr. Quiller-Couch, and a younger 
writer, Zack.” This charm of the people has drawn, and 
ulways will draw, strangers to the West, to its soft airs and 
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lazy accents. As for the scenery, many of us will assent 
with all our heart to what Mr. Baring-Gould writes (in one of 
his best and freshest chapters, that concerning the Scilly 
Isles) :— 


“Have you ever made acquaintance with the horrors of 
Lowestoft, a flat, insipid shore, where the sea is always charged 
with mud, and no breakers thunder, where the land scene is as 
dull and insipid as is the seascape? I was there last summer. 
It was a dismal place, made the more dismal by being invaded 
and pervaded, spread out, exposed, devoted to the ‘tripper.’ 
And I fled to the West Coast, to the Atlantic, with his water 
crystal clear, through which you look down into infinity, and to 
the glorious cliffs about which that transparent water tosses, 
shakes its silver mane, curls its waves blue and iridescent as a 
peacock’s neck, and I wondered that any should ever visit the 
East Coast of England.” 

At all events, whatever may be the natural longing for 
brass bands, golf-links, and the other amenities of the East 
Coast, it is wonderful to us that any one who can get there 
should leave unvisited the West. 





SCOTLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 
SomE time ago Lord Rosebery, addressing a meeting of one 
of the numerous learned societies of his country, declared 
that a necessity of his country was the history of its progress 
during the eighteenth century, The suggestion was a happy 
one; indeed, Lord Rosebery is incomparably more successful 
in the field of literary suggestion than in that of literary 
appreciation. The appearance of these two substantial, well- 
written volames, exhibiting in every page the results of read- 
ing which must have extended over years, shows that his idea 
had been in part at least anticipated. The author, Mr. 
Graham, a scholarly clergyman of the Church of Scotland, 
does not, it is true, claim that he has written such a history 
as Lord Rosebery expressed a desire to see. On the con- 
trary, he is careful to say frankly, and almost apologetically, 
at the close of his preface: “ The literatare of the period, 
which developed so marvellously after the middle of the 
century, is only slightly indicated in this study of the time. 
It is a subject full of interest and importance; but, though it 
came within the scope of this work, it could not be put within 
the bounds of its space.” But even if Mr. Graham does not 
see his way to supplement this work with another, it is quite 
fit to stand alone as a unique and honestly executed 
picture of certain aspects of the country and century 
with which it deals. He is in many respects admirably 
qualified for the task he has accomplished. He has 
the command of a lucid, flowing, but never rhetorical style. 
He has an eye for the picturesque, but as he has alse the 
saving grace of a quiet, and slightly cynical, humour, 
he never allows that picturesque to run away with him. 
Having a detached mind—a mind which in some respects 
curiously recalls that of Erasmus—he finds Scotland an 
interesting subject,and not merely a peg on which to hang 
perfervid peans. He takes a kindly, reverent, and compre- 
hensive rather than enthusiastic view of that Presbyterianism 
which was never more triumphant, either as an ecclesiastical 
polity, or asa religious force, than it was during the eighteenth 
century. His view on this subject, and his mood generally, 
are indicated in this passage :— 

“No doubt many of the religious ways and habits, the old- 
world theology, have long ago vanished, leaving only memories 
humorous, pathetic, or bitter behind them; curious convic- 
tions that once were charged with dangerous force in sectarian 
polemics, are now cold and harmless, like exploded shells on an 
old battlefield. But it is impossible to understand the character 
and conduct of the Scottish people without knowing those bygone 
customs and beliefs which were once full of intense vitality.” 
Altogether, Mr. Graham writes of his country in the 
eighteenth century less in the spirit of a typical and 
“patriotic” Scotchman than in that of a modern English- 
man who has quite read himself out of old-fashioned Southern 
prejudices. 

Mr. Graham sets no other purpose before himself than 
that of giving a faithful picture of his country during the 
last century; but if he had sought deliberately to prove the 
enormous advantages in respect of social progress and of 
almost everything which goes by the name of civilisation 
that Scotland has gained through the union with England, 
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he could not have succeeded better than he hag deus by idee 
fidelity to his mission as an artist. Whoever ig familie ith 
the “vision of beauty” which is lavished upon the ra 

the present day to the southerly counties of Scotland 7 
find it difficult to believe this description of the country as it 
seemed toan English traveller immediately after the Unio i 










“Tf he entered by Dumfriesshire and the mo 

was at once filled with dismay by the dismal pean ng he 
country,—the landscape a bleak and bare solitude destitute ‘ot 
trees, abounding in heather and morass and barren hills: : 
where cultivation was found only in dirty patches of ero a 
ground surrounded by heather and bog; regions where the = 
habitants spoke an uncouth dialect, were dressed in rags lived in 
hovels, and fed on grain with which he fed his horses; and pot 
night fell, and he reached a town of dirty thatched huts a 
gained refuge in a miserable abode that passed for an inn a 

to get a bed he could not sleep in and fare he could not eat hy 
disgust was inexpressible.” sla 















Mr. Graham is too conscientious a historian, also, to accept the 

reply of the Scottish Judge and patriot to Samuel Johnson's 
famous and disdainful association of Scottish men with English 
horses, which was put in the form of the question,—“ Where 
will you find such men and such horses?” On the contrary 

ke confesses: “‘We may admire the patriotism, but mest 
regret the mendacity of his Lordship, for both countrymen 
and countrywomen of the poorer orders—‘lean, shabby, and 
soiled,’ as the author of ‘Humphrey Clinker’ laments to own, 
‘were not such as one could boast of in respect of physical 
excellence or personal appearance.’” It is hardly too much to 
say that the most miserable squalor relieved by deep drinking 
—for although whisky did not become common in the Low. 
lands till the middle of the eighteenth century, other alcoholic 
beverages were indulged in—was the condition of the humbler 
classes. They were unspeakably dirty alike as regards 
their persons and their houses. It is clear, too, from what he 
says—and Mr. Graham’s reasoning in this connection is care. 
ful and sound—that their education at this period was not 
nearly so well advanced as it has been saidtohbe. In Fifeshire 
in 1715 only one man in three could sign his name, and only 
one woman in twelve could sign hers. In the homes of the 
country lairds and town burghers the living was better, and 
the manners were at least comparatively good. But evenin the 
mansions of people of rank the cook was paid between £2 and 
£3, and the housekeeper, like the chaplain, had £5 a year. 
Only gentleman of fortune had men-servants, who had as 
wages about £2 a year and a suit of livery. Mr. Graham, in 
a series of admirable chapters on life, both in the country 
and in towns, more particularly in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
shows the process of social evolution and advancement. As 
the century went on and money became more plentifal,— 

“The farmers’ daughters and wives, contemptuous of home- 
made webs, had their gowns of silk and their fashions from 
Edinburgh, and lived in an ambitious style, which as yet fitted 
them badly. ‘The plainest farmer was now clad in English 
broadcloth, and could boast of a hat, and the rich farmer, 
assuming new manners, prided himself on his dress, on his house, 
and on his blood-horse.” 

But progress was slow—much slower than in England. 

Mr. Graham devotes the second of his volumes almost 
exclusively to the ecclesiastical and educational aspect of 
Scottish life. This was inevitable, because the influence of 
the Churches—especially of the Presbyterian Church—upon 
the life of the country was great, dominating, and even per- 
vading. It is evident from what Mr. Graham says of the 
patrolling of the streets of towns by the elders and other in- 
quisitors of the Kirk that the rigours of a Scotch “Sabbath” 
havenot beenexaggerated. “They might enter any house and 
even pryintothe rooms. In towns where the patrol of elders 
or deacons, beadle and officers paced in solemnity the deserted 
causeways eagerly eyeing every door, peering at every window, 
craning their necks up every wynd, the people slunk into the 
obscurity of the shadows, and kept hushed silence.” On the 
other hand, Presbyterian discipline must have been fraught 
with certain good results; doubtless it had something to do 
with the absence of burglary and other serious crimes from 
the records of the larger cities. 

It is to be regretted that circumstances have not allowed 
Mr. Grabam to deal at length with the literature of Scotland 
during the eighteenth century. Such a survey would have com: 
pleted that very interesting portion of his book which deals with 
the intellectual development of the country. That was sure 
perhaps, but it must have been sadly protracted For one thing, 
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teachers in the Universities were very poorly paid. The 
° ipal f Edinburgh University had his salary raised from 
aa 0 £90 in 1703, but his colleague in Glasgow had to be 

tent with £60 and his “ board at the common table.” As 
a gs 1768 Principal Robertson, of Edinburgh, wrote of the 
buildings of that University that a stranger would “ naturally 
imagine them to be almshouses.” Every page of this most 
remarkable book is profoundly interesting and readable. A 
more graphic picture of the rise of a nation—for so the Scots 
considered themselves even after the Union—from dirt to 
at least comparative dignity has perhaps never been 


published. 





ooo 


GIFT-BOOKS. 
—_—@——. 
FOUR BOOKS FOR THE SEASON.* 


Me. Ctark RvssELL’s fascinating sea-stories have an 
equally fascinating supplement in this “Story of the Ship.” 
A certain literary etiquette compels the author of such a 
book to go back to the beginning, but it is a fact that though 
mach has been written, little is really known about the ships 
of the remote past. The Ark is, indeed, conceivable—her 
dimensions corresponding nearly with those of a modern 
steamer—and we are not required to meet the great difficulty 
of propulsion; she simply had to float. The Homeric sbip, 
again, is easily realised, as is also the merchantman in which 
St, Paul suffered shipwreck. But the great warships of the 
Greeks offer a very difficult problem to the inquirer. 
We could have solved it, if time had only spared us a 
specimen, as it has of the Viking craft, one found in 
Denmark some half-century ago going back as far, it 
is supposed, as the fifth century. She might be described 
aa “racing eight,” with some 15 ft. more of length, 
and built on sturdier lines, but so that she could move 
under the oarsmen’s strokes “as fast as a gale of wind 
could have driven her.” When we come down to the 
great age of maritime discovery, we do not find that the 
art of shipbuilding has improved as much as might 
have been expected. The famous craft in which Columbus 
crossed the Atlantic was probably far less easy to handle 
and less seaworthy than Catullus’s yacht. She was probably 
not the best specimen of her time, for the great dis- 
coverer had to take what he could get, the shipowners of 
the day keeping back their best. “Her figure,” says Mr. 
Clark Russell, ‘was that of a cask, sawn in half length-wise, 
and raised up at both ends.” Such a craft could sail before 
the wind, but she conld not be as careless as the famous 
Roman yacht Jaeva sive dextera Vocaret aura. As to 
beauty, the highest point was probably reached in the frigates 
of the early years of the century. But beauty in the ship, be 
it of war or of peace, is a thing of the past. The fair 
creations of the shipwright and the sailmaker’s art have, as 
our author pathetically says, “gone beyond the horizon to 
their graves, and haunt the ocean only as phantoms to the 
contemplative mind.” But the modern ship is well worth 
reading about, and seeing too, for she has great practical 
qualities which more than make up for what has been lost. 
A great Atlantic liner is about as grand a specimen of human 
achievement as the world has ever seen. 

_ Mrs. Miln’s Little Folk of Many Lands is eo interesting, 
in many respects so delightful a volume, that we should be 
sorry not to give it a prominent place in our survey of the 
books that are intended, in the first place, tu amuse and instruct 
the young. But we do it with not a little misgiving, and we 
emphatically warn the elders that it isa thing to be used with 
discretion. It should not be put too freely into the hands of 


children or young people, and, if read aloud, it must be read with | 


coution. Some of the things which Mrs. Miln permits herself to 
®2y, Considering the audience which she ig supposed to be ad- 


dressing, are quite astonishing. Some of these things may be | 


‘rue, asin the chapter on the Esquimaux, but are most certainly 
out of place; some are, we believe, absolutely mistaken, as 
the utterances hostile to missions. Mrs. Miln may be a very 
Best authority, though we confess ourselves to be ignorant 
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of her credentials, but we prefer to believe Carey and 
Marshman, Moffat and Livingstone, and the Selwyns, father 
and son. The “blight of missionary-bred civilisation” is 
one of her phrases. What has she got to say of the 
civilisation of the trader without the missionary? But 
enough of this,—let us pass to the merits of the book, 
and these are both many and great. The chapters num- 
ber twenty-three, and they deal with the characteristics, 
the outward aspects, and, as far as it can be given, the 
inwardness of child life in almost every part of the world. 
Mrs. Miln flits about, with an errancy that produces a 
number of effective contrasts, from East to West, from 
North to South. “ Pickaninnies,” by which she means the 
negro children of the Southern States, are the subject of the 
first chapter. The little blacks are followed by Bretons, the 
Bretons again bythe Burmese. Esquimaux are grouped with 
Arabs, and Hindoos with Norwegians. It is difficult, it is 
almost impossible, to indicate a preference for one chapter 
over another. Sometimes, however, the subject is less familiar. 
Perhaps the Chinese and the Sicilian little folk are among 
the most effective figures. Mrs. Miln’s pen has been helped, 
we should say, to excellent effect, by photography. Almost 
all the pictures are good, and some are of the first quality. 
Among the quaintest and most picturesque is “ A Hindoo 
Bridegroom,” a child who, were he not obviously too young, 
might be going to the fancy dress ball at the Mansion House. 
Why “a Chinese literati”? and why ‘‘Scavolia” for “ Scae- 
vola,” and “ Georgias” for “ Gorgias”? 


Miss Nora A. Smith gives us a really charming novelty in 
Under the Cactus Flag. The cactus flower with an eagle, it 
should be explained, is a Mexican symbol. Mary Annesley is 
compelled by stress of domestic circumstances to leave her 
home in California to become a ‘“‘school-marm” in Mexico. 
Mary finds it comparatively easy to make up her mind to go, 
but to get there,—there was the rub. She has an awful stage- 
journey in reaching Mexico, and when she is across the 
frontier she finds herself in that magic atmosphere where 
to-morrow is as good as to-day, and better. However, at last 
she makes her way to Ceritas, in Sonora, and opens school, 
Her experiences are delightful,—at least to read. The roll of 
the children’s names is a treat in itself, with such names as 
Telesforo Cortez, Trinidad de la Garcia, and Dolores de la 
Montana, for the school is a mixed one of boys and girls, a 
new experience in Mexico, Passionate little creatures, 
voleanoes covered with flowers, the children are at once a 
delight and a plague. Happily for her, the teacher 
has the blue eyes and rosy cheeks which tale Southern 
hearts by storm, and she gains devotees who think nothing 
too good for her. Of course the devotion goes beyond 
the school precincts. One day the “school-marm” is telling 
a story to some of her girl admirers, who are sitting in an en- 
chanted circle at her feet, when her host rides up with a cer- 
tain sentimental-looking Don Raimundo Altamirano, com- 
monly known as the “ Knight of the Rueful Countenance.” 
“ Raimundo,” says his companion, in one of those delightful 
Spanish proverbs which engross all the wisdom of the race, 
“if there’s snow on the plain, how must it be on the moun- 
tain?” But “snow” is not quite the right word. Of course 
there are drawbacks in this idyllic Mexican life. First there 
is a sharp touch of winter, for which the Mexican makes no 
kind of provision, and there is a revolution, in which Don 
Raimundo, who is the wealthiest man in the neighbourhood, 
is captured and held toransom. In the tale there are Indians 
also, not at first hand, for that, we suppose, would he 
an anachronism, but in a thrilling “Tale of the Grateful 
Squaw.” In the end, however, circumstances change, and 
Mary goes away, and Raimundo has the last word with Hasta 
la vista, the Spanish for “ Au revoir.” 


Mr. Manville Fenn is one of the best tale-writers of the 
day. He hasa peculiar art of being, or at least seeming to 
be, an expert, whatever his theme, or wherever the scene of 
his story may be laid. Possiblya critic who had gone through 
the Soudanese campaigns might find this or that detail incor- 
rect, but to one who has not had that advantage the illusion 
seems uncommonly complete. News comes to London that 
a young Englishman whose death at the hands of the 
Mahdi’s followers had been reported is yet alive, and a party 
kinsfolk sets ont to rescue him. The most prominent 
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surgeon. It is he who is to be the chief instrument of 
deliverance, and he is equal to the task, He works what looks 
like a miracle of healing ou a Baggara chief, and another 
cure almost more marvellous upon the chief’s son. The scene 
in which these achievements are described is in Mr. Fenn’s 
best manner. It was no common trial of the great surgeon’s 
nerve. It is no small thin ‘» be calm when the patient’s 
life hangs in the balance, but it is a very great thing indeed 
when not only his life, but your own also and your friend’s 
are in suspense. The interest rises, perhaps, to its height at 
this part, but the tale is throughout of excellent quality in 
point of construction and vivid description. 








Peril and Patrictism. 2 vols. (Cassell and Co. 4s. per 
vol.)—These “ True Tales of Heroic Deeds and Startling Adven- 
tures” have a sufficiently good right to the title by which 
they are collectively called. There is “peril” in all of them, 
and in many more than peril, and there are few in which we may 
not find patriotism in one form or another. The terrible deed of 
Lynch-law which is related in the first paper of Vol. II. was done 
with avague idea of serving the country. The collection is certainly 
one of the very greatest interest. There are stories of valour by 
land and sea, valour triumphant or beaten down by overwhelming 
odds, as the taking of Manipur and the last stand at Maiwand. 
And it is not the Army and the Navy only which figure in these 
pages. The heroes of the railway engine, the mine, the ship- 
wreck, the chase, the burning warehouse are here ; all the varied 
perils which men encounter for duty’s sake are described.—— 
With these volumes may be mentioned two collections which we 
are accustomed to look for year by year. These are Fifty-two 
Stories of Heroism in Life and Action for Boys, by G. A. Henty, G- 
Manville Fenn,and others, edited by Alfred H. Miles (Hutchinson 
and Co.), and Fifty-two Stories of Heroism in Life and Action for 
Girls, by L. T. Meade, Sarah Doudney, and others, by the same 
editor and publishers (5s. per vol.) Fiction and fact are 
mingled, we take it, in these narratives, but the fiction is 
always wholesome and with a truth of its own. 


The Odds and the Evens. By Mrs. L T. Meade. (W. and R. 
Chambers. 5s.)—Mrs. Meade must have the credit of putting 
out of her mind, with a singleness of purpose which few writers 
attain, the thought of pleas:nz srown-up readers. Obviously she 
has written in this book for the children, and the children only. 
We can easily imagine that young readers will be delighted with 
the circumstantial account of how the Carrington children and 
the Frere childrer, respectively called from their numbers the 
Odds and the Evens, carry on war, with truces, colloquies, and 
all the rest of it. Thesituation is interesting when the antagon- 
ists live in the same square; it becomes exciting when the 
parents (who are kept in the dark) take a big country house 
togetber. 

King Radima’s Word ; or, John Aikin’s Adventures in Madagas- 
car. By Robert Thynne. (John Hogyg.)—Mr. Thynne has told 
the story of the early days of Australia in two successful books. 
He follows it up with one about Madagascar, not so pleasant a 
subject to an English reader, but quite worthy of attention. King 
Radama was a Prince of no little ability and character. He gave 
to the Hova domination in the island a stability which the tribe 
certainly was unable to keep. The story of his government is 
told, in part at least, in these pages, and told with a careful 
attention to authorities, and may be read with profit as well as 
entertainment. An appendix carries on the narrative of events 
down to the present time. Raddma was succeeded by the bigoted 
and cruel Ranavalona, who did her best to stamp out Christianity. 
Then came a reaction with the succession of RaddmalII. His 
reign, however, was short. But the evil times had their natural 
result. The Hovas were utterly demoralised. Eut this was the 
result not of Christian, but of anti-Christian influences. What 
Frenc} ile will do remains to be seen. If the stipulated 
religious liberty is preserved the French will bave falsified 
all proguostivations founded on their past policy, more or less 
anti-clerical at home, always fiercely clerical abroad. 

Beasts: Thumbnail Studies in Pets. By Wardlaw Kennedy. 
(Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d.)—The “ pets” are, for the most 
part, of a kind which few people observe very carefully, Among 
them we find a tortoise, a green frog, lizards, slow-worms, 
dormice, snakes, an armadillo, and a mongoose. One of Mr. 
Kennedy's most important observations is that these creatures 
do not always act as the books say they ought to act. ‘The fact is 
that we are in the habit of attributing to the animals much 
more regularity of habit than is really to be found in them. 
Their deviations from rule are, «onsidering the limits of their 
sphere of action, as great as man’s. The last chapter is given tu 








“ Birds,” and Mr. Kennedy takes occasion to quote some ou; 
appalling figures from Mrs. Lemon (secretary to the Soci on 
the Protection of Birds). At one sale she saw 228,289 ‘ame ™ 
Indian parrots’ feathers and 116,490 of humming-birda ye 
thinks, as one sees these things, of Pope’s couplet :— — 
“ Nareissa’s nature, tolerably mild 
To make a wash would hardly stew a child.” 

“ Hardly!” but if the wash was very good for the com lexi 
To be in the fashion stifles pity, even in good women, a 
liner says, “ Humming-birds are worn,” magic words oa = 
it is impossible to resist. It is these things that made the = 
Baronet say, “The lastcreature that man willcivilise is Woman » 
With this may be mentioned Tommy Smith’s Animals, by E Selo 
(Methuen and Co., 2s, 6d.) Tommy Smith is cruel Atco 
from want of thought, and his victims agree to teach him bett 
by showing him what interesting creatures they really are, Ponca 
his teachers are the snakes, the squirrels, the woodpecker, and 
their instructions are not a little interesting, 


In Founders of the Empire, by Philip Gibbs (Cassell and Co, 8s.) 
we have some storios that have been often told before, and vill 
have to be told often again, for every generation likes a setting of 
its own for these familiar pictures. King Alfred heads the list, 
no one else has been chosen from the pre-Conquest days, We 
should have been glad to see Harold, and possibly Dunstan 
Archbishop Langton is indeed the only ecclesiastic that finds g 
place in the list. Simon de Montfort represents the Plantagenet 
period. But surely Edward I., who did more towards conciliating 
England than any other man, has claims that cannot be lightly 
set aside. The other names are Drake, Hampden, Blake, Lord 
Clive, Wolfe, the elder Pitt, Captain Cook, Nelson, and Welling. 
ton. Certainly it is not easy to dispossess any one of these, 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. (Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d.)\—The 
annual volume, with its usual variety of entertainment and 
interest. There are stories, anecdotes, sketches, things serious 
and things humorous, and a quite extraordinary amount of 
the combination for the money,—nearly eleven hundred quarto 
pages, triple-columned and closely printed. “ Interviews” 
are, of course, a prominent feature, one, in fact, for every week, 
Madame Sarah Grand thinks that women commonly choose 
better than men, Dr. Robert Wallace considered that an “M.P’3 
life was worth living,” Mr. Burnand tells us something about 
Punch (“ Pickwick and the old-fashioned farce don’t raise a smile 
in these days ”—Pickwick, we take it, still raises quite as many 
smiles as Punch), Mr. Beerbohm Tree talks about the theatre, Dr, 
W. G. Grace explains how cricket makes for good, and other 
experts enlarge on their own specialities. The Saturday Journal 
certuinly keeps up to its mark, except, it may be, in the article of 
humour. 

Various volumes that combine the attractions of picture 
and story may be mentioned together :—Indoor and Out 
(Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.) contains little tales and fables— 
the fables are, perhaps, the best part of the book—contes after 


the manner of Hans C. Andersen, and other pleasant things, 


And there ar2 good illustrations, “ Fido Rescuing the Puppies,” 
for instance.——The Little Browns.. By Mabel E. Wotton. Illus- 
trated by H. M. Brock. (Same publishers. 63.)—A very amus- 
ing story this, with real children, though the “grown-ups” are 
mainly caricatures. Miss Wotton is a good hand at this kind of 
book, and is sure to please. The illustrations, too, are good.— 
The Cat and the Mouse. Described by Alice D. Woodward. (Same 
publishers. 1s.)-—-Blue-Beard’s Picture Look, with Designs by 
Walter Crane (J. Lane, 4s. 6d.), is sufficiently commended by the 
name of the illustrator. Mr. Crane’s pictures are as vigorous and 
attractive, both in outline and colouring, as ever. W yemarke and 
the Sea-Fairies, By Edward H. Cooper. Illustrated by Dudley 
Hardy. (Duckworth and Co. 5s.)—Wyemarke is a little girl 
who, being tumbled over by her cousin Marjorie, and wishing that 
she might never see her again, is suddenly transported to the 
land under the sea, for she happens to be lying on a wishing: 
stone. Here she goes through various adventures, after the 
fashion of the immortal Alice, with a certain hint of “Sew 
Babies.” We cannot give much praise to the illustrations. 
Whatever their merits, they do not suit this kind of book.— 
The Jaw-Cracking Jingles. By T.E. Donnison. (Same publishers. 
5s.)—A book of violent effects in language, outline, and colour. 
More Tales Told at the Zoo, by E. Velvim (S.8.U., 1s.), and 
Chickabiddy Stories, by Edmund Mitchell (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co., 2s. 6d.) 

The Parson’s Daughter. By Emma Marshall. (Seeley and Co. 
5s.)—This story was left unfinished at Mrs. Marsball’s death, 
and has been completed by her daughter, a task that has been 
well done. ‘The tale is constructed, so to speak, round some of 
George Romney and Gainsborough’s pictures. One serves fo 
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cami ot the tale,—Marjorie Willoughby is the “ Parson’s 
= hter” ; the beautiful “ Mother and Child” is used to picture 
pea el Mervyn, Marjorie’s kind friend, and Bébé, her pupil. 
to porough’s “ Parish Clerk” has his part in the little drama, 
a course, we have a glimpse of the majestic figure of Mrs. 
giddons. Itis a pretty tale, and excellently illustrated. 

The Heir of Hascombe Hall. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 
(Nelson and Sons. 5s.)—The chief fault to be found with this 
hook is that it is too long drawn out, and that many of the 
incidents have the character of padding. As the title, indeed, 
suggests, itis mainly about the wrong heir and the right heir, 
pe of course the right heir gets righted in the long run. Too 
much time, however, is spent in bringing out the differences 
between the characters of the rivals, Hugo and Edgar. Perhaps, 
also, we have too frequent repetitions of “Who dares kill 
Kildare, Kildare kills!” and too many suggestions of G. P. R. 
James, a8 in the allusion to “two wayworn travellers whose 
weary horses were patiently and laboriously picking their way 
through the dark forest tracks as the long midsummer day drew 
to its close and the twilight stole upon them almost unawares.” 
Otherwise this book is an excellent and rather ambitious 
example of the historical novel. It endeavours, not unskilfully, 
to reproduce the ecclesiastical struggle in the days of 
Henry VII. The prior who plays such an important part in it 
is a well-drawn representative of the Church that was too 
militant for its own sake; while a young, spirited, and generous 
prince gives a taste of his kingly quality. 


Mobsley’s Mohicans. By Harold Avery. (Nelsonand Sons. 3s. 6d.) 
—This is one of the most enjoyable school stories that have been 
published for many a day. Hanover House Academy “ was 
not an educational establishment that had made a name in the 
world”; indeed, it was a place where there were no studies or 
sixth form, and only a dozen boarders and fifteen day boys. Yet 
during two terms at least it was the home of some mischievous 
and high-spirited lads who, following the lead of Mobsley, one of 
their number, took the names of the Indian braves who figure in 
what is still the most popular of Fenimore Cooper’s stories, and 
played all sorts of pranks. Their achievements, from bedroom 
cricket onwards to the prevention of a burglary and the apprehen- 
sion of a notorious thief and his accomplices, are very cleverly 
told. There is a great deal of excellent and not too boisterous 
fun in this book. 


A Vanished Nation. By Herbert Hayens. (Nelson and Sons. 
is.) —This is a praiseworthy attempt to reproduce Paraguay,— 
the Paraguay that Dr. Francia, too much beloved of Carlyle, 
governed wisely but too well to allow of a dictator being chosen 
with sufficient capacity to fill his shoes, much less to carry out 
his ideas. Mr. Hayens represents the country going to ruin 
under Lopez, an adventurer who has all the worst instincts of the 
tyrant, but who is a great deal both of a bungler and of a coward. 
The narrator and his uncle Jim are among the Englishmen 
skilled in various trades and professions whom Francia’s im- 
mediate successor encouraged to settle in Paraguay, and they 
witness a good deal of the final and hopeless struggle of the 
country with its enemies “the Allies.” The plot is rather 
involved, and too many details are given of the different conflicts 
inthewar. But several of the incidents are carefully represented, 
and the portrait of Lopez is well executed. 


Two Boys m Wyoming, By Edward S. Ellis. (Cassell and 
Co, 2s, 6d.)—Jack Dudley and Fred Greenwood, two spirited 
young American schoolboys, spend their holiday at a ranch in 
Wyoming. There they have various adventures, fall in with 
rattlesnakes and grizzly bears, and, finally, with a very bad 
specimen of the Sioux Indian named Motoza. But they have a 
staunch friend in the quite Fenimore Cooperish guide, Hank 
Hazeltine, and although one of them, Fred Greenwood, is 
“missing” for a time owing to the craft of Motoza and a cow- 
man, Bill Tozer by name, who is nearly as bad as himself, they 
finally triumph over all difficulties and enemies, and return to 
school and their families. Two Boys in Wyoming is an excellent, 
compact, and quite modern story, and will give great delight to 
the reading constituency for which it is intended. 


The Courteous Knight, and other Tales. (Nelson and Sons. 3s. 6d.) 
—Mr. G. Edwardson, who edits this very hanasome and interesting 
gift-book, admits most frankly his indebtedness to Spenser and 
Sit Thomas Malory. Thus certain books of the “ Faery Queen” 
have supplied materials for his longest story, “The Courteous 
Knight,” while others have enabled him to write “The Treasure 


he has drawn for his other and more distinctly Arthurian stories. 


; . er wraeng has accomplished the task of rendering these | McCormick, A. L. Davis, and A. E. 
egends into English easily understood by children, and he has been ' have done their work well. 








greatly aided by the dainty and quaint, yet not too old-fashioned, 
illustrations of Mr. Robert Hope. 


Afloat with Nelson. By Charles H. Eden. (John Macqueen. 
5s.)—The date upon the title-page of this book is 1897; and 
it may, therefore, be a reprint or a newedition. In any case 
it is a very spirited story, which recalls Nelson, Copenhagen, 
Aboukir, and Trafalgar. The true hero is the villain, Steve 
Croucher, who is a smuggler, an informer, a traitor to his 
country and to France as well, and whose most memorable 
achievement is the firing of the shot which kills the great 
Admiral. The boy who tells the story is half-brother to 
Midshipman Easy, and has a great number of adventures, more 
particularly in Italy, which are well told. 


The Wonder-Workers. By A. O’D. Bartholeyns. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.)—This is a pretty book, containing legends of 
the flowers which have, as so many have, sacred associations, and 
of kindred subjects. The stories are told to little Pansy in the 
church which she has been helping to decorate, by the Abbess of 
the convent which had once adjoined it, by the Crusader whose 
effigy lay in the chancel, by his brother the great traveller, by 
the Gargoyle-Goblin, who turns out to be better than he looks, 
by the Lady Elizabeth, who had restored the church, and by an 
Archdeacon, whose monument was the latest addition to the 
chancel. All this is cleverly managed. 


We have yet another Fifty-two Stories, edited by Alfred H. 
Miles (Hutchinson and Co., 5s.), stories this time “of the wide, 
wide world,” not materially different, it is true, from its prede- 
cessors, for it consists of tales of adventure in all parts of the 
earth, but arranged with something more of system.——Anothe» 
collection of stories, not claiming to be true, except as true ts 
Nature, is Parkhurst Sketches, and other Stories, by Talbot Baine 
Reed (R.T\S., 2s. 6d.), scattered sketches by one of the most sué 
cessful writers for young readers which originally appeared i 
the Boy’s Own Paper, and are now republished for the first time. 


John Ames, Native Commissioner. By Bertram Mitford. (F. V. 
White and Co. 3s. 6d.) ~This is a story of the “‘ Matabele Rising,” 
full of incident vigorously described, and not a little lurid in 
colour, a characteristic which will not be unexpected by those 
who are familiar with Mr. Mitford’s work. ‘The last scene, where 
the chief mischief-makers of the story come to a bad, a very bad, 
end, is as ghastly as it could well be. It is all the more im- 
pressive because it follows a very pretty scene of reconciliation 
and happiness. Most authors keep this kind of thing for the 
last, to leave, so to speak, a sweet taste in the mouth; but that 
is not Mr. Mitford’s way. 


Fairy Tales from Hans Christian Andersen. ‘Translated by Mrs. 
E. Lucas, and illustrated by Thomas, Charles, and William 
Robinson. (Dent and Co. 5s.)—This translation is well written, 
and there is a freedom and a quaintness about Mrs. Lacas’s 
prose very appropriate to the subject. She says in the preface 
that she has spoken Danish and English indiscriminately all her 
life, and besides this knowledge of the language she has a true 
appreciation of the wonderful poetry and mysticism of the 
original. The illustrations are rather unequal, but the frontis- 
piece in which the little mermaid is seen rising through the 
waves is very pretty. 

We have received the yearly volume of Sunduy Reading for the 


| Young (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 5s. cloth, 3s. paper). It 


is,as usual, well and plentifully illustrated—the names of Gordon 
Browne, W. H. C. Groome, and Helen Miles are awong the artists 
—and the letterpress may be relied upon to be what it professes! 
Darton’s Leading Strings (same publishers, 2s. 6d., 1s. 6d.), is 
a volume of verse, prose, and pietures intended for the little ones, 
and likely to please them, even, it may be, to protit. 

Wynport College. By Frederick Harrison. (Blackie and 
Son. 5s.)—This “story of school life” is satisfactory on the 
whole, though one does not know exactly with what kind of 
schools “ Wynport College’ must be classed. Both masters and 
boys are a little different from the types we know. Nevertheless, 
the story may be read with pleasure. 





For the Old Flay, by C. K. Fenn (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co., 5s.), is a story of the Mutiny. ‘he hero, who is under orders 
to go to England, as being too young to take part in the affairs 
of the time, makes a little expedition on his own account, and 
meets with some exciting adventures. ‘The tale is not put 


| together as well as it might be, but is quite readable. 


The Arabian Nights Entertainments. (George Newnes. 15s.)— 


House of Mammon "and The Wooing of Canace.” On Mulory | This is a very handsome edition of the Arabian Nights, and 


copiously illustrated by W. H. Robinson, Hella Stratton, A. D. 


Norbury. | These artists 
We have our preferences, but.it 
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would be ungracious to indicate them, the general effect of the 
whole is so good. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_>——— 


The Climbs of Norman-Neruda. Edited, and with an Account 
of his Last Climb, by May Norman-Neruda. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
21s.)—Some who read this book, and many who have heard 
merely of the author’s tragic end, will probably wonder why men 
are so infatuated as to imperil life and limb by scaling mountains 
and conquering peaks, what is gained thereby and wherein 
consists the pleasure. This question is put and finds expression 
in the Press whenever an Alpine accident befalls. To which it 
may be answered that mountaineering is one of the most fascinat- 
ing and enjoyable of open-air recreations, and until the passion 
for adventure decays, climbing, for those that way bent, and 
possessing the necessary physical and moral qualifications, will 
be an irresistible attraction. True, there is danger ; so is there 
in fox hunting, steeplechasing, polo and football playing; and 
it is no joke to be hit either with a cricket or a golf ball. Yet 
when anybody is killed while riding to hounds or steeple- 
chasing very little is said; not even the most Philistine 
of editors or the most timid of old ladies proposes to 
abolish either one or other. And, after all, the perils of 
mountaineering are not so great as is generally supposed. 
A few weeks’ climbing in Switzerland or Tyrol probably involves 
less risk than crossing London streets daily for a twelvemonth,— 
always provided that the climber is sound in wind, limb, and eye- 
sight, in good health, and either an adept or an apt pupil Mr. 
Norman-Neruda was an experienced Alpinist, physically strong 
and organically sound, and he lost his life not owing to any 
danger inherent in the sport, but because on the occasion of his 
last climb he was so much out of sorts that at a critical moment 
his strength or presence of mind, or both, failed him. In the 
first chapter o the book the story of the climb and its fatal ter- 
mination is told by Mrs. Norman-Neruda, who was as keen a 
climber as himself, and on this and many other expeditions his 
companion. The accident occurred when the Nerudas and Herr 
Theodore Dietrich were ascending the Fiinffingerspitze in South 
Tyrol by the difficult southern route, which involved going up 
one of the so-called “ chimneys,”—in effect, clefts or chasms in 
the rocks, often quite perpendicular, and in many instances 
affording the only means by which the higher points of 
the Dolomite “Range can be reached. These chimneys occa- 
sionally offer so little foothold that climbers can progress 
only by putting their backs against one side of the cleft and their 
feet against the other, and literally “legging ” themselves up. But 
though difficult, the route chosen was not deemed too difficult or, 
for practised mountaineers, dangerous. Mr. Norman-Neruda had 
twice ascended the mountain by the same way, and stood on its 
summit six times. But this time he was not well, complaining 
of pains in his head and shortness of breath, yet he refused the 
entreaties of his companions to abandon the attempt and turn 
back, thus breaking an accepted rule on which he had himself 
insisted,—never.save under compulsion, to undertake or persevere 
in a stiff climb unless you are quite “fit.” There was no slip, 
nothing but bodily weakness or sudden faintness to account for 
the disaster. Mr. Norman-Neruda was leading, au had got so 
far that he called down to his companions: “Now we've 
got it; the worst lot is past.” But scarcely were the words 
spoken when he called again, this time in German: “I 
am falling, I am falling; hold!”—then, without an effort 
to save himself, fell, struck his head against the side, and 
disappeared. With marvellous presence of mind, Herr Dietrich 
gave the rope a few turns round his arm and hauled in the 
slack, and the rope held. After fastening it to a boulder, he 
went down the chimney and found his friend unconscious and 
hanging over the abyss. All he could do was to lift and lay 
him on a “small sloping place,” and go for help, which did not 
come until next morning, seventeen hours after the accident. 
His companions passed a terrible night; thev had no lights 
and little food, the chimney was dripping wet, very cold, 
after sunset darker than a moonless midnight—and the stricken 
man all the time either unconscious or delirious. On the follow- 
ing afternoon he died at St. Ulrich, whither he had been taken 
by a rescue party. The chapter in which this disaster is 
described is naturally the most thrilling, and by many readers 
will be found the most interesting. But the “climbs” are all 
interesting, some exceptionally so, for Mr. Norman-Neruda waa a 
bold mountaineer and a lively narrator, and in default of virgin 


insuperable. Moreover, the book is profusely illustrated w; 
excellent photographic reproductions of Alpine scenery = 





The Life of Henry A. Wise, of Virginia. By 
late Barton H. Wise. (Macmillan and Co, 
Wise was not one of the makers of modern Am 
spite of his having his full share of his countr , : 
for committing great blunders and falling into ‘eeu 
one of the men who have kept it going in times of dificult ’, 
Probably, indeed, he would have been accounted a great r 
but for the Civil War, in which—he had b oy 

Peta ; € Had been Governor of 
Virginia in the time of the John Brown insurrection—he took 
the wrong side. But after the war was over he accepted th 
inevitable, and recommended his fellow-Southerners to follow his 
example in such words as :—“ My desire is that we shall ite 
this change and conform toit. It is folly to fight over the dead 
past when the live present and the great future open so bright] 
and beautifully before us.” He died peacefully in Richmond, 
bidding his son “take hold of the highest knots in life and try te 
untie them—try to be worthy of man’s highest estate —have high 
noble, manly honour,” and not undeservedly had the evlogium 
passed on him by an admirer as being “a knightly figure of g 
heroic age, single-hearted, lofty-minded, honest, generous, brave 
a noble product of the loins of the Commonwealth he loved . 
well.” But although Henry Wise acquitted himself gallantly, 
his life, which lasted exactly seventy years, beginning in 1806 
and ending in 1876, and the story of which has been told by 
his grandson, a man of much promise who died while stil] 
young, is, like his face, that of an American of the old school, He 
swore freely, wrote the prayers he used in family worship, and had 
a great gift of irregular eloquence. He was, however, very 
temperate in his use of a! uolics, although he said of and to his 
countrymen during the earlier portion of his political career : “J 
state the fact to the nation that some of the higher executive 
officers at Washington are and have been notorious drunkards~ 
drunkards in my sense of the term—habitually affected by ardent 
spirits, drunk at least once a week, impaired in constitution by 
the use of strong drink.” His career may be said to have been a 
typical one; that is to say, he becamea lawyer, and, from being 
a lawyer, became a politician, and was so active on the Demo- 
cratic side that he was urged to become a Presidential candidate 
at the time when Buchanan became the champion of his party. 
Wise, as has already been stated, was Governor of Virginia at the 
time of the Harper’s Ferry émeute, but his biographer is at pains 
to show that although he not only consented to, but ordered, 
John Brown’s execution, he did not subject the anti-slavery 
martyr to indignities before death. We have said enough to 
show that this isa most interesting contribution to the elucidation 
of an important period of American history. 


his Grandson, the 
10s,)—If Henry 
erica, he Was, in 


Buds and Stipules. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. With 
840 [Illustrations and 4 Coloured Plates. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 6s.)—This is another of those labours of love which have 
made its author’s name famous, and upon the like of which are 
built the foundations of science. Each man working hard and 
conscientiously at some single aspect, some tiny question, soon 
the bearings of the whole mighty problem are revealed. It is 
often long before the value of fitting and polishing each single 
piece of the mosaic is recognised, but seldom indeed is careful, 
painstaking study of any point, however minute, found in the 
long run to have been thrown away. Just what the ultimate 
bearing or practical use of this present research upon stipules 
will be no one can tell as yet, but it is a model of what such work 
should be. Sir John Lubbock was struck by the fact, some years ago, 
that the wide variations both in the presence and size of,those tiny 
leaf-like structures upon each side of the stalks of leaves known 
as stipules were totally unexplained. To the solution of this 
problem he accordingly addressed himself, and even if he is not 
able to wind up his demonstration with an absolutely conclusive 
Q.E.D., he has accumulated a large amount of interesting in- 
formation in the process. Stipules he finds to be one of Nature’s 
numerous means of protecting the tender shoot of the coming 
bud, and their size varies with the amount of protection required 
and the presence or absence of other envelopes. And the amount 
of modification which they are capable of undergoing in the dis- 
charge of their trust is surprising. Some develop a dense woolly 
coat, and thus form a literal winter overcoat for the shoot; others 
“ waterproof” it by a thick coating of gum-varnish secreted by 
them. Others of a particularly ingenious turn of mind secrete & 
sweet juice which attracts ants and wasps, who clear the plant of 
its vegetarian insect enemies. The well-known spines of the 
acacia are stipules turned bayonet, while a buckthorn of Southern 
Europe has beaten its spears, not into pruning, but into climbing, 





peaks to conquer, delighted in finding fresh ways to well-known 
summits, and overcoming difficulties which had been deemed 





hooks, by which it scrambles up among other shrubs. But the 
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nd is held by the bull’s-horn acacia of the Amazons with a 
-_ tion of ingenuities that positively suggest intelligence. 
og do the stipules form large thorns, but these hollow 
Not 0 “A s out to form chambers fora garrison of ants, for whom 
— the base of the leaves, and also at their tips, secrete a 
” supply of honey,—so that it literally hires its protectors 
g ofering meat, drink, and lodging, like a fat burgher-city in 
: Middle Ages. The same sort of “barracks” have long been 
t " jin the root-mass of certain tree-parasites (orchids) and in 
hindderlike swellings in the substance of the leaves of two South 
American Rubiacez. So that Dugald Dalgetty was of most 
ancient lineage, and could trace his professional pedigree back to 
Structures which are so full to bursting of resource 


the ants. f 
tiveness certainly deserve a name less deadiy dull than 


and inven 
« stipules.” 


Poems of Catullus. Selected and edited by H. V. Macnaghten 
and A. B. Ramsay. (Duckworth and Co. 2s. 6d.) The Story 
of Catullus. By H. V. Macnaghten. (Same publishers. 2s. 6d.) 
_We have no fault to find with the exegetical portion of Messrs. 
Macnaghten and Ramsay’s edition. They understand their 
guthor—that, of course, we expect from scholars of repute—and 
they know where to give help, a knowledge presumably acquired 
by experience in teaching. We cannot but think that they would 
have done well to rearrange the poems. The order now followed 
js indeed ancient, but can hardly be the author’s. It is based 
simply on metrical considerations, the lyric poems coming first, 
the hexameter and elegiac second, with the latter being reckoned 
the galliambic “ Atys.” The Life, for which Mr. Macnaghten is 
slone responsible, deserves much praise for the translations which 
itincludes. They are remarkably close to the original, but the 
movement of the language and the metre is not hampered by 
this fidelity. Here is one which it would not be easy to better :—- 

“My pearl of mimic isles and island eyes, 

That in the liquid lakes or wild waste seas 

Neptune upholds the god of those and these, 

My Sirmio, is it true, the glad surprise ; 

And have I left Bithynia’s plains behind, 

And Thynia left to see you and be safe ? 

Joy beyond joy to loose the vares that chafe 

And lay aside the burden of the mind ! 

Home, home {is ours, the weary wanderings o'er, 

The bed we longed for ours, and rest once more, 

Rich recompense alone for all we bore! 

Joy, fairy Sirmio, for your master’s sake : 

Joy, waters of my own true Lydian lake: 

Home-laughter of the depths awake, awake!” 
It is, we think, a pity that Mr. Macnaghten champions 
Catullus in the matter of his passion for Clodia. ‘He lived 
and died unconscious of his guilt.”” That is past believing. A 
Roman never deceived himself in this matter. The family was 
the foundation of the State, and he knew perfectly well that 
adultery destroyed it. There are matters which might have been 
nore profitably treated ; e.g., the poet’s feeling for Nature. But 
we have a serious quarrel with the editors of the poems in respect 
of the selection of the poems. “There is, at present,” they say 
in their preface, “only one school edition of Catullus,” and in 
this, they go on to tell us, “several poems or parts of poems have 
been, in our judgment, unnecessarily omitted.” The fact is that 
the first issue of this particular “ school edition” was recalled by 
the publishers, and a revised selection published in deference to 
the opinion of “ the highest educational authorities,” as the editor 
says in his preface to the revision, What he then omitted Messrs. 
Macnaghten and Ramsay have restored. We do not wish to go 
at length into this unsavoury subject, but we may give as 
an instance xi, 17-20. We do not care to print the stanza. 








Spinifex and Sand. By the Hon. David W. Carnegie. (C. 
Arthur Pearson, 2is.)—‘In the Australian bush,” says Mr. 
Carnegie, “the traveller has only Nature to war against,” 
Nature's most formidable weapon being thirst. Water is 
the chief subject of this narrative; the want of it gives occa- 
sion for the most harrowing descriptions, the discovery of 
it figures as the chief triumph. Any reader of this book will 
‘arry away as his most definite impression the story of Queen 
Victoria Spring, and of Empress Spring, the latter being a dis- 
covery of Mr. Carnegie’s. In a way, different as are the 
“reumstances, the narrative reminds usof Arctic travel. On the 
Whole, the balance is in favour of the “White North”; the 
Esquimaux, if that is any test, are much higher in the scale of 
“umanity than are the Australian natives. Mr. Carnegie’s book 
may be divided into two parts,—the first relating his experiences 
as digger and prospector, with an appendix on gold-mining ; the 
Second dealing with his explorations, a work which seems to have 
*een much more to his taste than gold-seeking. Explorations 
. poy interesting, and Mr. Carnegie tells his story well. 
= @ did not escape the ill-luck which seems to dog this work 
“s & peculiar insistence on the great Australian Continent. 
(He has reason for thinking that he found some traces of 











Leichardt’s expedition, though not such as to throw any real 
light on its fate.) There are some interesting details of native 
customs, The laws of relationship by blood and marriage are 
curiously complicated considering the low stage of existence in 
which the tribes are found. 


Grammar of New Testament Greek. By Friedrich Blass, D.Phil. 
Translated by Henry St. John Thackeray, M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co. 14s, net.)—Hellenistic Greek is, in the author’s opinion, “a 
pure language which is governed by regular laws of its own.” 
These laws make the subject of his book. Of course, the language 
was touched by special influences,—by Latin, and by Hebrew or 
Aramaic. The form Xpyeriavol is the most familiar instance of 
the former; the use of cxévdarov may stand for an example of the 
second. The most interesting and important of the vast mass of 
facts which Professor Blass has here collected are those which 
concern the Hellenistic use of tenses, the figures of speech used by 
the New Testament writers, the solecisms, and the traces of 
literary culture. The instances of paronomasia are highly inter- 
esting. So wo have kararoufjy and mepirouy in Phil. iii., and 
in Gal. v. 7,12 evéxofey and amoxeforra:r. The solecisms are 
most remarkable in the Apocalypse. Professor Blass draws the 
conclusion that the author of the book was not the writer of St. 
John’s Gospel. Most anacolutha are really instances of constructio 
ad sensum, but this cannot be said of those found in the 
Apocalypse. Our author is rightly contemptuous of the attempt 
to find verses or fragments of verses in the New Testament. 
(Some commentator speaks of eis xiAtua BopBépev as the “end 
of a noble iambic.”) He makes an exception, however, of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, where he finds the following among 
others :-— 

Kal Tpoxias dp0as momjoate rots wooly buay (xii. 13). 

Kpeittwy TooovTw yevduevos Tav ayyéAwy (i. 4). 

ds du7l tis mpokemmévns alta yxapas (xii. 2). 
He does not, however, go beyond saying that “one does not feel 
so certain in this Epistle as elsewhere, that one is merely dealing 
with purely fortuitous cases of rhythm.’”’ The whole work is one 
of monumental industry and accuracy, which will be of the 
greatest use to the student. 





War Memories of an Army Chaplain. By H. Clay Trumbull. (C. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.)—There have been few books in the 
very considerable literature of the American Civil War more read- 
able than this. Mr. Trumbull was Chaplain to the 10th Connecti- 
cut Volunteers, serving during the whole of the war,—no holiday 
task, we may be sure. Indeed, he was in serious danger,—not, 
we mean, on the battlefield, for that va sans dire, but in the 
Confederate camp, where, not having, we gather, a very clerical 
appearance, he narrowly escaped being hanged asaspy. There 
is the usual, we might say the inevitable, mixture of comedy and 
tragedy, the terrible story of suffering and death being relieved 
by humorous touches of this kind. In the siege of Petersburg 
the men had wormy ships’-biscuits served out to them, and per- 
sisted in throwing them into the trenches, in spite of the General 
Order that these were to be kept clean. An officer rebuked 
them. ‘‘Don’t you know you have no business to throw hard 
tack in the trenches?” ‘We have thrown it out two or three 
times, Sir, but it crawls back,” was the answer. Mr. Trumbull 
gives a fine assortment of “suitable texts.’’ There is one of a 
sermon preached at Richmond when that city was first occupied 
by the Federals amidst the jubilation of the slaves and dismay 
of the white men. “I have seen servants upon horses, and 
princes walking as servants upon the earth” (Eccl. x. 7). The 
most important chapter as concerns the history of the war and 
its lessons is that on“‘ Desertions and Deserters.” It shows the 
weak side of a Volunteer army. Some of the men who deserted 
were excellent soldiers. The bounty system demoralised them. 


Greek Sculpture, with Story and Song. By Albinia Wherry. 
(J. M. Dent and Co.)—This is a very pleasant, readable book, 
not tvo technical for the ordinary reader, but not wanting in 
solidity. Mrs. Wherry has wisely limited her list of statues and 
works of art described to those that are to be found in the 
British Museum, or of which casts are accessible to the English 
reader. The great buildings of classical antiquity are described ; 
legends are given where they illustrate the subject, and there is 
a selection of passages from Homer, the dramatists, and the 
anthology (translated) and from great English poets. A few 
verbal corrections may be suggested. Homer does not “ describe” 
the image of Athene in the citadel, but mentions it (the quota- 
tion from M. Arnold is scarcely appropriate, for the legend of the 
Palladium is post-Homeric ; the Iliad knows nothing of a temple 
or statue on which the safety of Troy depended). Some of the 
transliterations of Greek names might be improved. “ Despoina ” 
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would be better than “ Despoena” (as we have “ Leaina” on 
p. 48). “Canephora” is not a legitimate form. If “ Pheidias” 
why ‘“Ceramicus”? ‘“Demophoon,” not “Demophon,” is the 
name of the brother of Triptolemus. The great gathering at 
Delos should be described as “ Pan-Ionian” rather than “ Pan- 
Hellenic.” 





































































Two Women in the Klondyke. By Mary E. Hitchcock. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 12s. 6d.)—Two ladies of good position in the 
United States, Mrs. Hitchcock, who writes the story, and Miss Van 
Buren, great-niece of the President of that name (1837-1841), 
started ona trip to the Klondike in June, 1898, and reached Seattle 
(in Washington) in October. They had had some very uncommon 
experiences meanwhile. They found the Klondike people very 
hospitable and kindly, so far belying many of the reports of them 
which have reached the outside world, but the place scarcely 
invited a second visit. It was not a country, to borrow the 
expression of a famous lady traveller, that “one would like to 
take a man to.” As for comfort, if not unattainable, it was 
exceedingly costly. Mrs. Hitchcock does not give us a balance- 
sheet ; but we gather that the trip was about as expensive as 
could well have been made. Prices are a perpetual surprise as 
one reads. They are subject, indeed, to considerable fluctuation. 
And payments for service are correspondingly large. A doctor, 
for instance, usually receives $17 for a visit. (Our travellers had 
the imprudence to take out an exceptionally big tent. It served 
for a church, but then it raised all prices for them, for it 
seemed to testify of exceptional wealth.) Mrs. Hitchcock paid 
$43 for one visit, and her companion $53 for two. They took 
out with them a bowling alley and an animatoscope. Of these 
speculations we hear pretty often, but we are left in provoking 
uncertainty as to the result of the enterprise. As for the 
bowling alley, the difficulty was to hire land for laying it down 
at a reasonable price, for of all costly things in Dawson City land 
is the costliest. Readers will find in this volume abundance of 
entertainment. 


The Apostle of the Ardennes. By Lady Lindsay. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Hubert the Hunter, Prince of the 
Ardennes, determines to follow the chase even on Good Friday. 
Following a milk-white hind into the recesses of the forest, he 
sees a vision of the crucified Christ, aud receives the command to 
renounce his worldly life and devote himself to God. But first he 
must seek the counsel of Lantbert, Bishop of Maestricht. Ten 
years of solitary life follow; then he journeys to Rome, and is 
consecrated Bishop in the place of Lantbert, who has been mur- 
dered. This event brings us to the end of the sixth of the seven 
cantos. The seventh tells the story of Hubert’s death. Of the 
labours of the apostleship we hear next to nothing. Surely this 
isa mistake. The mighty hunter turned into a preacher would 
have made a more interesting figure than any that Lady Lindsay 
has given us. In fact, the poem is, both in general plan and in 
detail, too ornate. Elaborate descriptions of scenery, travel, and 
pageant—as, for instance, when Pope Sergius visits the church 
and finds Hubert —leave little space for the real subject. Here 
is an example :— 

“And wile the palace gates rolled back on hinge, 
And gorgeous vestments glittered in the sun, 
Wich banners ruby-bordered held aloft, 

And scarlet robes, and purple, thronged the road 
As sallied forth the Pope's procession proud ; 
Lastly himself, borne "neath a canopy, 


‘Lhe richest point of splendour, iris-hued 


Beyoud all else, and starred with preciuus stunes.” 


We give a warm welcome to the first volume of the Home 
Counties Magazine, edited by W. J. “Hardy, F.S.A. (EB. E. 
Robinson and Co., 10s. net». It is to be “devoted to the 
topography of London, Middlesex, Essex, Herts, Bucks, Berks, 
Surrey,and Kent.’ ‘lhe subject thus defined is practically with- 
out limits. London alone would furnish matter for not a few 
volumes; a magazine can do what nosingle writer, ho wever well 
informed and industrious, can effect. It attracts a whole circle of 
readers, whose aggregate knowledge, often of local matters 
which commonly escape attention, far exceeds that of any 


individual. ° 





Thoughts in Many Minds on Animal Life. Gathered by H.C. PF. 
(Women’s Printing Society, Whitcomb Street. 23.)—This little 
volume deserves a welcome both for intention and execution. 
“H.C. FB.” has gathered from many writers, Tennyson, William 
Blake, J. G. Whittier, F. W. Robertson among them. But why 
not Coleridge's lines, lines which give the heart of the matter ia 
@ very small compass ?— 

* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and smail, 


For the great God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all” 





Among the Celestials. By Captain F. Yo Seieek ae 
Murray.)—This is an abridgment of i a Cita 
of a Continent,” and describes a journey made about om 
years ago. It is peculiarly welcome now, for the Chin rteen 
their cousins the Tartars are of special interest. The poy 
who has watched affairs in the Far East with keen Pit or, 
the intelligence of an expert, has something to say i rs 
present crisis in those regions, and about the prospects of the 
future. “ Meet Russian moves with counter-moves as has “Wi 
done on the Indian frontier, but do not attempt to bolster : 
China,” is about the substance of his counsel. Asa bah 
adventurous travel Among the Celestials is all that pong 
wished. 





A Short History of English Literature. By George Saintsby 
(Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d.)—We cannot, of course, mcbaan 
to review the judgments which Professor Saintsbury passes vn 
some hundreds of authors, from Caedmon down to present-da 
historians, poets, and novelists. Every one knows that he is : 
very sane critic, who can express himself on occasion with very 
considerable vigour. Here, for instance, is a powerful apprecia- 
tion of Mark Pattison’s autobiography,—as “ showing with 
admirable literary finish, but with somewhat hideous veracity 
the trials of a wounded soul, incapable of earthly medication and 
rejecting heavenly.” We give a few lines only to this volume 
not because it is not of at least equal value to many volumes to 
which we allot much more space, but because to say emphatically 
that it gives in a comparatively small space a satisfactory account 
of a vast subject is the best criticism that we can give. 


Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Peebles. By Sir George Douglas, Bart, 
(Blackwood. "s, 6d.)—This is an interesting and valuable addi 
tion to that excellent series of “ County Histories of Scotland” 
now being published by Messrs, Blackwood, and upon which it 
may be assumed the future exhaustive history of the Northern 
Kingdom will be to some extent based, Dealing with the 
enchanted Borderland with which nine-tenths of tie legend and 
a very fair amount of the poetry of Scotland are associated, Sir 
George Douglas has taken great pains to separate fascinating 
fiction from possibly rather too prosaic fact, indeed, in his 
caution, he has allowed his narrative to become at times almost 
too tame. One regrets to find that some delightful stories 
have to be parted with on the ground of inaccuracy or 
incredibility. Sucb, for example, is Sir Walter Scott’s 
account of the marvellous marriage of his grandfather's 
great grandfather, the son of Wat of Harden with “ Muckle- 
mouthed Meg.” Sir George Douglas is able to show, from 
documents in the charter-room of Wat’s descendant, Baron 
Polwarth, that the bride’s name was not Margaret, but 
Agnes; that instead of being tocherless, she had a dowry of 
7,000 marks; and that “far from the marriage being hasty 
and compulsory, the preliminary arrangements on either side 
were even unusually careful and protracted, occupying many 
months in consideration and being finally embodied in a closely 
written legal instrument measuring no less than seven feet in 
length.” Fortunately the greatest of all the Border stories, such 
as the Battle of Otterburn and the story of Johnnie Armstrong 
and the rescue of Kinmount Willie remain practically untouched 
by historic scepticism. Sir George has carefully examined all the 
authorities dealing with the history of the Border and in his 
narrative bas reproduced in an admirably condensed form the 
results of his investigation. His chapter on the social, material, 
religious, and literary progress of the three counties he has dealt 
with in his monograph is also written in an agreeable fashion, 
Altogether this book is a model of conciseness and literary 


modesty. 





Old Cambridge. By Thomas Wentworth Higyinson. (Mice 
wmillan and Co. 5s.)—‘This is a very pleasant, chatty, and not too 
literary volume on an American literary centre of the past rather 
than the present. It leads off very appropriately and effectively 
what promises to be an excellent series of “ National Studies in 
American Letters,” that will also deal with such attractive 
subjects as “The American Historical Novel,” “ Southern 
Humourists,” and “The Clergy in American Life and Letters.’ 
The pleasant old New England town, which was founded 
in 1630, which is the seat of Harvard University, and which 
is full of the memories of Washington, who there assumed 
command of the “rebel ” troops in 1735, was, of course, worth 
recalling and, to some extent, reproducing. But, then, it was 
also worth reviving in literature for its associations with Long- 
fellow, Holmes, and Lowell, and the beginnings of the North 
American Review and the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Higginson, who 
seems to have been on friendly, if not specially intimate, terms 
with the master minds of Old Cambridge, to have known all 
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+ them if mot to have exactly known them, has written a 
te hich cannot be said to be egotistic in any other than a 
bo ‘i and even pleasant, sense. Indeed, his egotism is prac- 
cated to the publication of some letters, mainly of a 
pave character, which he received from Lowell. For the rest, 
Oa Cambridge js a most agreeable mélange of gossip, history, 
ominiscence, and characterisation. The last does not suffer 
pe the fact that it is amiably superficial rather than intensely 


critical. 





The Bases of the Mystic Knowledge. By E. Récéjac. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 6s.)—This careful translation of a recent 
French metaphysical treatise affords yet another illustration of 
the widespread European reaction against ‘scientific materialism. 
As with many books of the class, there is a want of clear and 
definite thought,—a vagueness, and at times a looseness, of ex- 
pression which detracts from its value, though it may make it 
the more attractive to certain of our youthful literary symbolists. 
In fact the section of the book on “ Symbolism” should be care- 
fally studied by a certain school of young poets, although we fear 
the result of such study will be only to make their verses 
more “ precious,” and less intelligible to the common herd. While 
M. Récéjac’s book will be scoffed at by hard-headed men of science, 
it may be doubted if the sincere religionist, whatever his creed, 
will feel any strong sympathy with such vague argument and 
indefinite conclusions. ‘‘ How,” he asks, “could Science which 
lives upon clearness and evidence, be hostile to the spiritual 
autonomy which is the essential fact of Mysticism?”’ But itis the 
very existence of this “spiritual autonomy ” which the disciples 
of Darwin and the followers of Mr. Spencer utterly deny. To 
them it has absolutely no meaning ; while in this vague form the 
profoundly believing Christian will havo some difficulty in recog- 
nising the basis of creeds on which his life in this world, and his 
hopes hereafter are founded. Still, we have experienced a certain 
amount of intellectual pleasure in the perusal of these pages, 
and we should advise those who are by nature so confident in 
their religious negations to read this strange product of the 
modern French mind. 


A new edition (the sixth) of Dr. Henry van Dyke’s Gospel 
for an Age of Doubt (6s.) is issued by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton. When it first appeared, three years ago, it was 
welcomed very heartily by the evangelical world as an 
admirable and very brightly written defence of the essentials 
of the Christian faith against the special varieties of doubt 
and scepticism which are prevalent to-day,—not the less admir- 
able that it admits, with almost Tennysonian freedom, that 
“there is more faith in honest doubt than half the creeds.” In 
his preface to this new edition Dr. van Dyke answers a number 
of the criticisms which the book evoked on its first appearance. 
It may be doubted, however, whether he will satisfy—whether, 
indeed, he will not perplex—ordinary orthodox folk by such 
explanations of his views of the divinity of Christ as : “ There is 
no evidence in His life or in His character of the omniscience, 
and omnipresence, and omnipotence that would have separated 
Him from us. His existence among men was simply the human 
life of God.” 


Claude Bernard. By Michael Foster. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
8s. 6d.)—In this excellent little volume of the “ Masters of 
Medicine Series,” Sir Michael Foster pays his profound tribute 
of scientific respect to one of the most eminent of French 
physiologists. The book is dedicated to “the physiologists of 
France,” and the author in his preface admits that his aim is to 
interpret Bernard’s work as a scientist rather than to present a 
biographical sketch of the man himself. We think that Sir 
Michael Foster has succeeded in his aim, although at the same 
time we would point out that the practice of vivisection, of which 





The obvious criticism of Mr. Maurice Baring’s Hildesheim 
(Lemerre, Paris) is that it is a tour de foree, and for once 
the obvious criticism is also just,—Mr. Baring’s Pastiches 
is a tour de force. We know not which is the more remarkable, 
the skill wherewith the task is accomplished, or the fact 
that the task is accomplished at all. There are few English- 
men who can write any sort of French without fear of 
reproach or correction.. There are fewer still who express 
the shades which separate one delicate style from another. 
Yet in Hildesheim Mr. Baring has attempted to mimic the 
prose of four distinguished writers, and he has succeeded 
so well that there never could be even for a phrase any 
uncertainty as to the model. Nor has Mr. Baring chosen 
those writers whose extravagance makes imitation simple. 
Flaubert, for instance, or Baudelaire, or Victor Hugo, would have 
proved easier masters. But the gentle irony of M. Anatole France, 
the sensibility of M. Pierre Loti, the cosmopolitan elegance of 
M. Paul Bourget are qualities which might elude the most 
“sedulous ape.” And yet with these three Mr. Baring has 
succeeded perfectly. The imitation of Bourget, above all, is so 
just that it is difficult to believe it not from the novelist’s own 
hand. The touch is deft, and perhaps a trifle malicious. But it 
is Bourget’s own touch, and he might easily mistake the echo 
for the sound of his real voice. With Renan Mr. Baring is less 
successful. In the first place, he challenges comparison with the 
little masterpiece of M. Maurice Barrés; in the second Renan’s 
style, though readily recognised, is difficult of definition, and we 
are not sure that Mr. Baring is perfectly conscious of it. How- 
ever, this little book is, and will ever be, a literary curiosity. 
The talent of parody is not the highest talent in the world. It 
is the same talent which enables such scholars as Professor Jebb 
to write the Greek of Pindar or Sophocles. But if it be rare, it is 
a talent of elegance, and Mr. Baring possesses it in the same 
degree as the scholars whose copies of Latin verse or Greek prose 
amaze our youth. 


The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray. By Lewis Melville. 
With 25 Illustrations and Portraits. 2 vols. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 32s.)—Mr. Melville is of opinion that Thackeray’s 
wish to be spared a biography was not serious. What Thackeray 
feared was, we fancy, the inept laudation of an incompetent 
judge, and that is what Mr. Melville has bestowed upon him. 
There is no single new fact, so far as we can discover, produced 
in these two portly volumes ; they are simply a rehash of all that 
has been written about Thackeray, eked out with profuse quota- 
tion from his writings. Except for silliness the volumes are void 
of offence, taken as a commentary; as a bibliography they are 
decidedly useful; but the state in which the letterpress appears 
is by no means creditable to the publishers. There is noevidence 
that the proofs have been read, even by a moderately competent 
printer’s reader. Mr. Melville may, for instance, have written 
the phrase “more Thackerayana,”’ but he can scarcely have 
intended to write ‘ Altephi” for Adelphi, “Talleyrande” for 
Talleyrand. Surely some one connected with the issue of the 
book might have detected these things, even if no one knew the 
gender of mos. Moreover, the pagination was confused in the 
volume which came into our hands. Mr. Melville, who is 
obviously the merest novice in literature, may, perhaps, be 
excused for underrating the importance of accuracy in thess 
matters: his publishers cannot. 

A Sketch of the New Zealand War. By Morgan &. Grare, 
C.M.G. (Horace Marshall and Son. 3s. 6d. net.)—The Hon 
Morgan (Grace went out in 1860 as a medical officer to the 
British troops. After taking an active sbare in the second 
Maori War, he settled down for a time in the Government ser- 
vice, in due course received his ©.M.G., and was called by nomi- 





Rornard was the most thoroughgoing pioneer and advocate, has 
been opposed, at least in this count ry, by those who can hardly 
be classed as feeble sentimentalists,—by such men, for instance, | 
as the late Lord Tennyson and Mr. Lawson Tait, the famous Bir- | 
mingham surgeon. With regard to the actual discoveries of | 
Claude Bernard, and the various sets of researches by which they | 
were achieved, Sir Michael Foster, as might be expected, proves | 
himself a model expositor. The book is written in so plain and | 
straightforward a style that any intelligent and fairly well-read 
man may follow even these technical chapters with the greatest 
ease. In fact, as a scientific monograph this little book is quite | 
&model, though we fancy the general reader would have been | 
grateful for more detail of Bernard’s actual life, particularly in | 
regard to his personal relations with Napoleon III., and his not 
‘00 satisfactory home-life, where in his wife and daughters he | 
Seems to have met with bitter antagonists, especilly in reference | 
his experiments on living animals. 





nation to the Upper House,—the Legislative Council. His book, 
is a belated production. Truth compels the further remark that 
it is well-nigh superfluous. - After the exhaustive works on the 
subject by Thompson, Dudgeon, and Rusden, there was little left 
for Mr. Morgan to say. In flouting the utter incompetence of 
the early military authorities in dealing with the Maoris, he is 


| simply slaying the slain. In praising the native race for their 


fighting qualities and their uniform magnanimity, he is telling a 
thrice-told tale. The value of the book lies in its personal recol- 
lections, and these are told in a frank, bluff, and withal fasci- 
nating manner. The photogravures of the Maori warriors are 
admirable. 


A History of English Dramatic Literature. By A. W. Ward. 3 vols. 
(Macmillan and Co. 36s.)—The first edition of this elaborate 
history, issued nearly a quarter of a century ago, has long proved 
iteelf an indispensable book of reference to every student of our 
dramatic literatare, and at this date it is superfluous to praise it, 
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But attention ought to be called to the fact that the second 
edition has been entirely revised; an enormous amount of new 
information has come to light in the meanwhile through the 
labours of such Elizabethan students as Mr. Arthur Bullen and 
Mr. Sidney Lee, and this has been taken count of; while the 
writer’s maturer judgment has led him to recast much of the old 
criticism. We may say that an indispensable book has been 
rendered more indispensable than ever. 


















Scottish Life and Character in Anecdote und Story. By William 
Harvey. (Eneas Mackay, Stirling.)—Rather too large a 
literature has been produced upon Scottish character as ex- 
hibited in ‘good stories”; so much for the extraordinary 
popularity attained by Dean Ramsay’s “ Reminiscences.” Yet 
here is another volume of the same kind,—a closely printed one 
of nearly five hundred pages. Mr. Harvey’s industry and enthu- 
siasm are undoubted, and, indeed, unbounded. He has given us 
here a surfeit,—or, let us charitably say, a thesaurus. Surely, how- 
ever, he has dragged too much into his net. Under the compre- 
hensive title of “‘The Bairns” it was certainly unnecessary to give 
us this :—“ A boy is always great in natural history. ‘ What isa 
ruminating animal?’ asked a teacher one day. ‘A beast that 
chews her cubs,’ was the answer, A little girl in the same class 
said that the milk was sour because the milkman hada sour cow.” 
















MclIan’s Costumes of the Clans of Scotland. (David Bryce and 
Son, Glasgow.)—This is a new, one-volume, but “complete 
and unaltered,” edition of a dictionary of the Highland clans 
which was originally published in two quarto volumes. It con- 
sists of seventy-four illustrations of so many clan costumes, with 
a descriptive letterpress by Mr. James Logan. The pictures are 
distinctly florid, but Mr. Logan keeps his enthusiasm well within 
bounds, and on the whole may be said to confine himself to 
businesslike historical and statistical statements, although in 
his introduction he eulogises the kilt as a suitable and con- 
venient dress for soldiers. A pathetic interest underlies these 
pages, which of necessity tell of the historical decline and fall of 
the clans. Thus MacDonald, Lord of the Isles, had at one time a 
following of ten thousand men; this had fallen to one thousand 
in 1715, and seven hundred ir 1745. This book will be found 
invaluable for purposes of consultation. 


J. M. DENT & 60.’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE LARGER TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. With NUMEROUS PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTIS- 
PIECES and ILLUSTRATIONS in NOTES and GLOSSARY. To be com- 
pleted in 12 vols. cloth, square crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net per Volume. 






































There is ulso a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 175 Copies, bound in 
vellum, and with numerous extra Illustrations. The price of this Edition may be 
obtained from tlie Booksellers. [Vols. I. and II. now ready. 






THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGES. By 
HeNnrY W. SWEET. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
The object of this volume is to state the general principles on which a rational 
plan of learning foreign languages should be based, and to criticise the various 
methods which have been proposed. 


LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. 2 vols. With an Introduction 
by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, and with numerous Illustrations in Line by C. E. 
Brock, and Photogravure Frontisptece to each volume. Long fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net; dull gilt edges, full gilt back and sides, Ss. 6d. net. 

“It is in two volumes—tall, narrow octavo, charmingly covered in buff and 
terra-cotta linen—the choicest environment in which even this charming essayist 
bas ever been placed.”"—Pal! Mall Gazette. 






























THE SAINTLY LIVES SERTES.—Edited by Dr. R. F. HORTON 
Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net per Voluine. 
FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 
ELIZABETH PEASE NICHOL. By Anna M.Sroppant, 


Author of “John Stuart Blackie: a Biography.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE TEMPLE CLASSICS.” 
EARLE’S MICROCOSMOGRAPHY. Together with 


Healy’s Translation (1610) of “The Characters of Theophrastus,” now first 
Keprinted. Edited by W. H. D. RousE. 


THE LAXDALE SAGA. Now first Translated from the 
Icelandic. 

READY SHORTLY. 

THE STORY OF LEWIS CARROLL. Told by the 
rea! “Alice in Wonderland,” Miss Isa BOWMAN. With several Photos by 
Lewis Carroll, Facsimiles of Letters, and other Illustrations, crown &vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

This volume contains a diary written by Lewis Carroll, of several visits which 
Miss Bowman pald her uncle at Oxford. This diary is reproduced in facsimile, and 
is quite in the fantastic manner of “ Alice in Wonderland,” with some whimsical 
verses, and some of Lewis Carroll's comical sketches. 

There are several photographs taken by Lewis Carroll, and photographs of Miss 
Bowman in her characters of Alice and the Duke of York, also several other 
illustrations and a facsimile letter written backwards in Carroll’s humorous manner. 

A charade and a prologue written for some private theatricals is also repro- 
duced in facsimile. a 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 





3. M. DENT and CO.. 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS 


THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Wanrer Brsiy 
FIFTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, és ‘T, 
“Sir Walter Besant will be read at his very best in ‘The Orange Girl? 
the freshness and naturalness with which all sorts and conditions of n Tt bag 
described in ‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy’; it has disinterestedness placed pow Were 
grasping greed, as in‘ Beyond the Dreams of Avarice’; and a heroin PPosite to 
sweetness to Celia in her Arbour, and to Dorothy Forster.”—Guardian, ws 
“*The Orange Giri’ is a delightful heroine, and the atmosphere surroun 
full of adventure and interest....She is a most fascinating creature Te her 
is written with all the author's verve and power.”—Vanity Fair, -""" 6 story 


THE ORANGE GIRL fas again been reprinted, ang 
copies of the FIFTH EDITION may now be had from 
all Booksellers and Libraries. 


TERENCE. By B. M. Croker, Author of « Diana 
Pgs gl pigeon —. with 6 Illustrations, 6s. 
“The book is so fresh, the dialogue so witty and amusing, that {t is {mpossib] 
lay down the story without finishing it. Mrs. Croker the 
work.”’—Daily Matt. . 7 oe better 


MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. By Aly &;, 


AuBYN, Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” Crown 8vo, cloth. § 
“A well-told and interesting story.”—Gentlewoman. 5 » BIE top, és, 


TALES OF TERROR. By Dick Donovay, Author 


of “A Detective’s Triumphs.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THINGS | HAVE SEEN IN WAR, 0y JRVING 
MONTAGU (late War Correspondent of the “ Ilys. 
irated London News”), with 16 Full-page Illustrations, 
will be ready on November 23rd. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
On the same day will be published THE GOLDEN 
IDOL, ly J. LE. MUDDOCK, Author of * The Dead 
Man's Secret.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE SHIP: HER STORY. by W. Cran 
RUSSELL. With 50 Tlustrations by H. C. SEPPINGS WriGHT. Small dto 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. is 

“Mr. Russell has done more than any man to recall the past and ils poetry of 
notion, and the gratitude of the steam age must be his reward.”—Speoker, 


LONDON SOUVENIRS: an Antiquary’s Note. 
Book. By C. W. HECKETHORN. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és. 

“We know of no more delightful or fascinating hobby than collecting books 
dealing with [London and London life....Here is the latest....Mr. Heckethorn is 
a most agreeable companion, garrulous, but never tiresome or dull.” 

—Daily Chronicle, 

“Mr. Heckethorn’s nineteen chapters about gambling clubs, witty women, old 
London coffee-houses, wits and beaux, old taverns and tea-gardens, and other 
kindred topics, furnish a large amount of anecdote which, if not always new, is 
generally entertaining.”—Daitiy News. 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. By W.C¢. 
Morrow. With 106 Illustrations by EvOUARD CUCUEL. Small 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 

“his fascinating combination of brightly written letterpress and a:mirabiy 
executed drawings is avowedly intended to instruct as well as entertain. Every 
one of M. Cucuel’s admirable drawings is instinct with frank fun or rollicking 
humour.’—Datly Telegraph. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A GRIMSON CRIME. By Grorce Manxvii 


PENN, Author of “The New Mistress.” SECOND EDITION. 
“ 4 piece of literary and fictional craftsmanship that will bear comparison with 
anything that has proceeded from the pen of the gifted writer.” —Liverpoo! Post. 


AN ADVENTURESS. by L. T. Meapz, Author 
of “ The Voice of the Charmer.” 

“There can be no question as to the appropriateness of the title which Mrs 
Meade has selected for her new novel. Naturally, there are some exceedingly 
awkward situations to be faced, and these are handled by the writer with con- 
siderable dexterity.”--Glasgow Herald. 

EUREKA. By Owen Hatt, Author of * The Track o! 
a Storm.” 
“An ‘excecdingly engrossing romance....unquestionably of great ability, aud 
quite above the ordinary run.”—Scotsman. 
UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By Apzuns 
SERGEANT, Author of “ Dr. Endicott’s Experiment,” &c. THIRD EDITION, 

“ A realty fascinating novel.”—Academy. 
cy af 
FOR FREEDOM. By TicHe Hopxiys, Author of 


“Nell Haffenden.” SECOND EDITION. 
“A bright and engaging piece of work.”—J’a!! Mall Gazctte. 
































NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
A HONEYMOON’S ECLIPSE. by Sarai 


TYTLER. wae 
“We have seldom had from a woman’s pen so delightful a character —_ 
-;, p . 


THE YOUNG MASTER OF HYSON HALL. 


By Frank STOCKTON. With Illustrations. “ 

“*The Young Master of Hyson Hall’ is intended as a book for boys, but it has 
some of the attractiveness of the immortal ‘Tom Sawyer,’ which may find it a 
wider public. Phil Berkeley isa pleasant young hero, and Chap Webster, as th’ 
more conventional treasure-hunting boy, is sufficiently entertaining. There is @ 
good story, and it is well told.”—Speaker. 


A FLORIDA ENCHANTMENT. By 4. 
CLAVERING GUNTER, Author of “Mr. Barnes of New York.” A NE' 
EDITION. 3 

“ Asa whole, the book delights in the daring intermingling of the actual 40’ 
the impossible. It should be widely read by people who do not taks their nove: 
reading seriously.”—Scotsman. 


A PLASTER SAINT. By Annie EDWARDES, 
Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?” cig 
“Tt is a long time since we had the pleasure of reading a short novel 0 con 
and so admirably ....Our interest in this story never flagged for § 
moment.” —Literary We 














London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane. W.0. 
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ons SOME PRINCIPLES AND SERVICES OF THE 
fen PRAYER-BOOK HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED 


Edited by J. WICKHAM LEGG, F.R.C.P., F.S.4. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Just published. 





es ° . 7 Ov . . iad mal 1s 
Viana ConTENTS :—The Ceremonial Use of Lights in the Second Year of the Reign of King Edward the Sixth. By Cuthbert Atchley— 
The English Altar and its Surroundings. By J. Comper—The Act of 1872 and its Shortened, Hurried, and Extra-Liturgical Services. By 
ible t J, Wickham Legg—The Regalism of the Prayer-book. By J. Wickham Legg. 
tter 
Sn THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE SIXTH 
?, 68, 1900-1925. , gy et written ine Year 1763. Republished, with Preface and Notes, by C. OMAN, M.A,, “Tr of All Souls’ 
ceo, College, Oxford. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. Just published. 
thor ConTENTS :—Accession and first acts of George VI.—State of Europe—War with Russia—Invasion—-War with France—Invasion of 
Flanders—Interest of the National Debt reduced—Russians and French attack the Empire—George attacks France and enters Paris— 
ae Foreign Affairs—Duke of Devonshire conquers Flanders and Holland—Naval Victories—The Conquest of France—General Peace Signed, 
ING 1920—State of England—Prosperity of the American Colonies—Gceorge gives Freedom and Happiness to France. 
llus “This really remarkable little book.”—Glasgow Herald. “ Worth republishing at this time....The book makes amusing reading.”—Scotsman, 
“The author was certainly an able man and a thorough Englishman, who believe in the future of his country.”"—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
© 
wis, 


, THE NEW TRADES COMBINATION MOVEMENT 


| 
EN Its Principles, Methods, and Progress. By E. J. SMITH. With an Introduction by the Rev. J. CARTER, M.A, 


Dead Bursar of Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. [Just published, 
ContENTS :—Principles and Methods Generally Explained—A New System of Cost-taking in Trade—The Workmen's Side of the 
seaina Scheme—Foreign Competition in Relation to the Movement—The Interest of the Consumer. 


ie FIVE GREAT OXFORD LEADERS 


KEBLE, NEWMAN, PUSEY, LIDDON, and CHURCH. by the Rev. A. B. DONALDSON, MLA. 
‘ote Canon Residentiary and Precentor of Truro. Crown 8vo, ts. net. [In December. 


“ | A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
" IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Oxford ; Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 





—— of Ely ; Author of “ An Elementary History of the Church in Great Britain.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Nearly ready. 
+s This book is designed to fill a space between Mr. Wakeman’s larger volume and the writer's Elementary History (*‘ Oxford Church 
cloth, Text Books,” Is.), and differs trom Mr. Wakeman’s in being somewhat more detailed in its record of events and in including also the 
rabiy history of the Church in Scotland. 

very 


“ | OXFORD CHURCH TEXT BOOKS 


Small fcap. 8vo, 1s. cach. 
LLE General Editor. the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, and Lecturer in Theology at St. John’s, Griel, 
and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford. 
A Comprehensive Series of Cheap and Scholarly Manuals dealing with the more important branches of Religious Knowledge. 
“T shall gladly recommend and make them known.”—Canon A. J. WORLLEDGE, Truro. 
‘hor “They seem likely to be of service to a large class of readers.” —Canon A. F. KIRKPATRICE, Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
“They will be greatly appreciated by students who are already using the earlier volume of the series, and find them most helpful manuals and ‘epitomes."—- 
Mra. Rey. E. ELMER, Harding, S. Aidan’s College. 


ngly “They seem to me to contain a great deal of useful information in small compass. Mr. Hutton’s volume especially isan excellent specimen of this merit." 
oon Prebendary R. C. PowLes, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Chichester. 
Pac “They look as if they would be very useful.”—Canon V. H. STANTON, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
ul “They will, Iam sure, prove very useful to students of Theology, and I have gladly brought them under the notice of our students here."—The Rev. H. L. Jamgs, 
- Warden of the School of Divinity, Bangor. 
and “The Rev. Canon MADDOCK will make a point of recommending them to his theological pupils.”—Partington Rectory, Hull. 
INE The Hebrew Prophets. By the Rev. R. L. Orrey, M.A., Rector of Winterbourne Bassett ; formerly Principal of Pusey House, 
IN, Oxford. 
; Outlines of Old Testament Theology. By the Rev. C. F. Burney, M.A., Lecturer in Hebrew at St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Ol aD [Just Published 
Early Christian Doctrine. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. , 
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portance to record in regard to the progress of the war. 
Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking are all still closely in- 
vested, but, also, they are still hoiding theirown. Asfarascan 
be made out, the bombardment of Ladysmith, though it has 
been practically continuous, has had little effect. The truth is 
that though a bombardment in a closely built and inflammable 
town may be a serious matter, it does little harm in a. large 
open position like Ladysmith, where “the distances are mug- 
nificent” and where fires do not spread. A bursting shell is 
only terrible at the point where it strikes. But, as a rule, 
only a very small number of men can be at that point. 
Besides, after a little experience, men get very skilful in the 
art of shell dodging. 


As to the general military situation, it is difficult to 
speak with any precision, for Sir Redvers Buller most 
wisely keeps his own counsel. It is clear, however, that 
he is as rapidly as possible accumulating a considerable 
force at Estcourt, and when that force numbers some 
twelve thousand men or s0, with plenty of artillery, it will 
doubtless move. We must not, however, expect the Estcourt 
force to be ready all in a minute, for, though the transports 
are daily coming into Durban, the work of disembarking the 
troops and horses and guns, and sending them up country, 
is necessarily a long and difficult process, Meantime it is 
said that a force for the relief of Kimberley is already on 
its way. The question as to exactly where Sir Redvers is 
himself and what he is actually doing is puzzling and annoy- 
ing the public; but they must remember how infinitely more 
puzzling and annoying the mystery of his movements must 
be to the Boers, 


On Thursday telegrams were received in London describing 
a very brilliant little action which took place at Mafeking on 
the night of October 27th. Commandant Cronje, finding that 
his attempts to reduce the town by bombardment were un- 
availing, began to make an advance by “a succession of 
trenches in echelon.” Thereupon Colonel Baden-Powell 
determined upon a counter-stroke, and sent out Captain 
Fitzclarence with a squadron of the Protectorate Regiment 
to clear the trenches. He and his handfal of men crept 
along the veldt under cover of night until they were quite 
near the chief Boer position. Then at a signal given 
by a whistle they gave a ringing cheer and charged into 
the trenches with the bayonet. The rest can best be told 
in the graphic words of the Daily Mail correspondent :— 








returning our men saw the enemy, who fired on them, and 
almost immediately the two tracks in front of the engine were 
derailed by an explosion. Our men then kept off the enemy 
as well as they could while the line was cleared under a heavy 
fire. The engine was ultimately freed, and returned with twelve 
men to Estcourt. Mr. Winston Churchill, who was present as the 
war correspondent of the Morning Post, seems to have behaved 
with the utmost gallantry,—rallying the men and forming 
them so as to make a stand while the engine got away. The 
accounts of the affair are extremely confused, and it is not 
absolutely clear whether Mr. Churchill ultimately escaped 
across the veldt or whether he was taken prisoner, but it 
seems most likely that he and the rest of the officers fell 
into the hands of the Boers. 


The Queen paid a visit in semi-state to Bristol on Wednes- 
day in order to open the splendid Convalescent Home built in 
memory of her Diamond Jubilee, and was received with the 
rapture of welcoming loyalty which nowadays attends all her 
movements. The whole South-West had precipitated itself 
upon the ancient and most picturesque city, the crowds were 
enormous, and the scene as the procession moved amidst 
rather unusual military display is described as singularly 
beautiful. The replies to the addresses were, unfortunately, 
written for her Majesty, who does not, when she gives us her 
own thoughts, talk about “ recreative institutions,” and 
therefore they sounded conventional, but even the weather 
was loyal, and the Queen, who looked gratified, was evidently 
in fair health. As usual, her Majesty did a characteristic 
thing, sending for an old cornet player who had played before 
her and the Duchess of Kent when they visited Bristol in 1830, 
and reminding him kindly of their meeting sixty-nine years 
ago. The effort involved in the visit must have been a con- 
siderable one, the Queen leaving Windsor and returning on 
the same day ; but it was well repaid. The sight of the living 
standard which is the pivot of their national action makes 
Englishmen feel their unity. 





The French Chamber reopened for business on Tnesday, 
and it at once became evident that the conduct of the 
Ministry during the Recess had greatly exasperated the 
Opposition, both Reactionary and Socialist. The main 


assault made was on General de Galliffet, and it was so 
far effective that it elicited from the Minister of War a 
most outspoken reply. He declared that much as he re- 





gretted the necessity, he would say everything, and he did it, 
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describing the guilt or folly of every officer removed in brief 
bat crushing phrases. He had removed General de Négrier 
because he had asserted in an address to his officers that the 
Council of War intended to intervene—“ to act” was the 
phrase used—in the Dreyfus affair. General Roget had 
been sent away from Paris “because he talked too much.” 
He had deprived General Zurlinden of the Governorship of 
Paris, but he offered him the command of the 19th 
Algerian Army Corps; he declined, and when he re- 
pented the post was filled up. As to Genera! Hartschmidt, 
who talked most imprudently, he was placed at the head of 
the 12th Division at Rheims; “and if we have a war, every 
one will thank me for having put him in this post of con- 
flict.” The Minister maintained throughout that he had 
never exceeded his “ rights,” and that he intended to continue 
acting as he had done. He had never had the slightest com- 
munication with any Pretender. General de Galliffet’s crisp, 
imperious sentences and almost Cromwellian bearing pro- 
duced a profound effect, and helped to raise the Government 
majority on Weduesday from the expected 60 to 126. 


We regret, however, to perceive signs that the French 
Cabinet, which relies in part on a Radical vote, is more than 
half inclined to conciliate extremists by letting them loose 
against the Church. The police have already been sent to 
search the Convent of the Assumption, where they found, it 
is said, many papers, and M. Waldeck-Rousseau in his 
speech of Thursday iints that all the illegal Orders 
will be dissolved or compelled to quit France. The old 
threat, moreover, of suppressing the Budget of Public 
Worship is revived, and though this will not be done, a new 
discussion of the proposal will produce great irritation among 
Catholics. Their belicf is that, as peasants will never sub- 
scribe, such a course might deprive large country districts of 
the services of religion. There can be littie doubt that the 
Clericals, in their hatred of the Republic, which they think 
will make France infidel, are provoking new assaults; but 
the Government will make a fatal blunder if it yields tothe 
temptation. The Church will ally itself with property, and 
having all the women of France for preachers, will overthrow 
the Republic. One would have thought the French Radicals 
might have learned more wisdom from their own history. 


They cannot do more than kill all priests and their open | 


devotees, and the ‘Terrorists, who tried that extreme course, 


though they developed a generation of infidels, developed | 
also 2 reaction which enabled Napoleon to set up the Caurch | 


again. 


Both the Russian and the Japanese Governments anxiously 
deny the reports that any “strain” exists in their relations. 
On the contrary, the Russians assert, an agreement has 
been recently made under which Corea is to remain “in- 


dependent.” The denials deserve to be recorded, as evidence 
that neither State yet fancies itself quite ready, but they 
do not alter the broad facts that the Japanese are em- 
bittered against Hassia, that they are arming both by sea 
and land, and that they openly proclaim their intention of 
securing the advantages of which after the war with China 
they were deprived by Russia, Germany, and France. 
Whether they wil! wait for a European complication, or 
anticipate events by attacking before the great Russian rai!- 
way is finished, is 2 secret still locked in the breasts of the 
group around the Mikado. Experts who inspect the Japanese 
Army are amazed at its numbers and discipline, and 
believe it could resist the Russian,—an opinion, however, not 
based upon experience, as the Japanese have never fought 
a battle against white men. Nobody doubts their courage or 
their discipline, but the point is whether they possess the some- 
thing which in modern times has made Europeans superior to 
all Asiatics except the ‘Turks. 


The German Emperor, who arrives on the 20th inst., has 
apparently found it necessary to cut his visit short. He goes, 
it is stated, to Windsor and to Sandringhan, but he will 
not visit Lord Lonsdale, and he has declined aa invitation to 
lunch offered by the City. The official excuse for this 
change of purpose is that Parliamentary complications will 
require his presence in Berlin; but though that may be true, 
we fancy that his Majesty thinks rather too strong a mean- 
ing has been placed upon his visit, and likes to preserve 








his freedom of action. It is still, however, reported that 


he will be accompanied by Count von Biilow, the Secreta 
for Foreign Affairs, and as this is unusual it seems ¢] 
that political questions of some kind are to be flee 
during the visit. We regret that William IT. will not <a 
London. The Metropolis would have turned ont to do “ 
honour, and of all sights calculated to impress a Pst 
London en fcte, with a million of people in the streets ang ths 
soldiers invisible, is the most impressive. The Aang 
however, knows his own business best, and we must regret 
without cavilling at his decision, which will be a great relief 
to the Home Secretary and Sir E. Bradford. No precautions 
are necessary to guard the German Emperor from English. 
men, but lost in London are many hundreds of tureign 
Anarchists, and some of them are mad. 

The Emperor may, however, be sorely wanted in Berlin 
The Reichstag reassembled on Tuesday, and there are e 
least three subjects on which the Government will seek votes 
that it may not be easy to secure. There is the Navy Bill 
upon which the Centre has as yet pronounced no opinion, 
and the rejection of which may involve a Dissolution, There 
nust be a vote approving the acquisition of Samoa and legal. 
ising expenditure upon the islands, and the Colonial party 
may object to the compensation granted to Britain; while 
the “Penal Servitude Bill” for suppressing strikes will 
arouse the Socialists to fury, and probably alienate alj 
Liberals. The Emperor does not like defeat, and he has 
now so arranged his affairs that his personal intervention jg 
needed to carry any unpopular or doubtful measure. If the 
Emperor is supposed to be indifferent, all who dislike tho 
Ministry or the measure take courage, and the Bill is certain 
to be thrown out. This process is so well understood that, 
as we recently noticed, many of the Centre wish to vota 
against the Government merely to show that Germany is still 
governed by an effective Parliament. 


Sir J. Wolfe Barry made on Wednesday a most 
interesting speech on the congestion of London. He 
believes that the “retardation” of business traftic between 
East and West, more especially coal traffic, costs the 
trade interests of London £300,000 a year, the owners 
of vehicles £1,189,000, and pedestrians £65,000, or a total 
of £2,150,000 a year. This he would correct by cutting 
a single mighty street, 125 ft. wide and 53 miles long, from 
Vest to East, and this, with its subsidiary connections, would 
cost £6,120 000. This had been ridiculed when originally 
proposed, but when the loss was fully understood it would 
be found that the saving fairly repaid the cost. ‘The arterial 
street is, we fear, a brilliant dream for the present, but if 
London advances for twenty years as it has done for the past 
twenty something very like it will have to be constructed, 
We wonder if it would be quite impossible on the great 
lines to construct underground lines, confining their use to 
the conveyance of goods. That would enable us to pass 
a law which would relieve London more than any new open- 
ings,—namely, a law insisting that all vehicles in motion 
shall travel at an equal speed. We always speak of the 
stream” of London traftic, but it is the absence of streami- 
ness which produces the fretting delays that take a year from 
the life of every active man. 


Mr. George Wyndham in an interesting speech delivered 
to his constituents at Dover on Monday, made a point 
which should be noted by persons who still believe in the 
likelihood of a successful invasion of these islands. He 
pointed out that Great Britain, with aa unrivalled positioa 
as to the acquisition of transports, and when the problem f 
safety from sea attack had not even to be considered, bad 
found a certain difficulty in transporting eighty thousand 
men by sea, and went on to ask what would be the difficulties 
encountered by a European Power bent on conquering 
Canada, Australia, or South Africa. We may ask in addition 
how would a European Power manage to transport eighty 
thousand men to these shores,—even supposing our mia 
Fieet to have been destroyed or decoyed away. ‘Ihe notioa 
of a ‘‘snap” invasion while we had an adequate force in these 
islands, even if our Fleet had gone to the bottom, is a pure 
delusion. We have spoken of an invading army of eighty 
thousand men, but in reality at least one hundred and sixty 
thousand would be wanted. The men might conceivably be 
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carried in tourist steamers, but for the artillery and heavy 


munition a very different sort of ship would be needed, 


= din fleets, and not in twos and threes. 


and neede 

Speaking at Newcastle-on-Tyne on Tuesday, Lord Kim- 
berley, while demurring to the view that this war was inevit- 
able, admitted that he had always thought that the difficulties 
in the way of avoiding it were very great. Mistakes had been 
made in the conduct of the negotiations, due to a not un- 
founded suspicion on either side, but he “absolutely refused 
to believe that Mr. Chamberlain ever was guilty of that of 
which he had been accused,—of deliberately intending to pro- 
yoke war,” and he further paid a handsome tribute to the 
ability, the knowledge, and the loyalty to his colleagues and 
to Mr. Gladstone shown by Mr. Chamberlain in connection 
with the Treaty of 1881. Lord Kimberley, after speaking 
strongly on the duty imposed on all Liberals to support the 
demands on the Transvaal to secure justice and equal 
yigbts to our fellow-countrymen, passed some perfectly 
legitimate criticisms on the inadequacy of our pre- 
parations and the damaging admissions of Lord Wolse- 
jy. We do not agree with Lord Kimberley’s views, but 
it seems to us monstrous to denounce such criticism, as 
we regret to see the Duke of Northumberland and 
Earl Grey have done, as unpatriotic and unstatesmanlike, 
We should be loth to apply such terms even to the speech 
of Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman at Manchester on 
Wednesday, in which, while professing the utmost confidence 
in Generals Buller and White, he declared that the “ helm- 
man, the crew, and the captain” of the ship of State had 
steered her “right into the middle of the tornado,” and that 
“ amongst the advisers, instigators, backers, and instruments 
of the Government were men who did intend war.” ‘There is, 
however, a wide gulf between the frank and temperate criti- 
cism of Lord Kimberley and the innuendo of Sir Henry, who 
bas only himself to blame for being made the turget of the 
charge, which he so bitterly resents, of speaking with two 
voices. 


On Tuesday the statue of Cromwell by Mr. Thornycroft 
was unveiled without any ceremony. The statue, though 
placed in the kind of giant’s area which cuts off the side 
of Westminster Hall from the roadway, is raised on so 
lofty a pedestal that the Protector does not in the least 
look as if he were sunk in a bear-pit. Though the statue 
is not in any sense a great one, we are most heartily glad 
to see a memorial of Cromwell placed in so conspicuous 
aud honourable a position in London. Hngland cannot be too 
often reminded of her heroic son,—one who was at once the 
first and greatest of Unionists and of sane Imperialists, and 
the representative of all that is strongest and best both 
on the spiritual and the political side of the national 
character. There never was a greater patriot than Crom- 
well, or one more determined to make lLingland and 
Unglishmen “signify somewhat.” Mr. Thornycroft has 
depicted Cromwell on foot, with Bible in one hand and 
sword in the other, and his head uncovered. That is well 
enough, but Cromwell is inadequately represented in not 
having an equestrian statue. Not only was he a great 
cavalry officer, but as the Protector of the realms he had 
united he deserved the form of public memorial reserved 
for ralers, 


At a meeting at the Queen’s Hall in the evening, Lord 
Rosebery gave a quite admirable appreciation of Cromwell 
und his work, and showed once again how great is his sym- 
pathy of comprehension in matters historical. After quoting 
(ne interesting panegyric passed upon the Protector by the 
sveat Condé, Lord Rosebery declared very truly that the 
secret of Cromwell’s strength rested in kis religious faith, 
and then went on to combat the accusation that Cromwell was 
a bypocrite,—a somewhat unnecessary work, one would have 
thought, unless one was addressing oneself to the order of the 
White Rose. Lord Rosebery ended a speech which is so packed 
with good things that it cannot be adequately compressed, 
but must be read in detail, with a striking passage on the 
urgent need ofa Cromwell. “The Cromwell of the nineteenth 
or the Cromwell of the twentieth century would not be the 
Cromwell of the seventeenth century, for great men are 
coloured by the age in which they live. He would, at any 


tate; he would not rise in rebellion; he would not speak the 
Puritan language. But he would retain his essential qualities 
asa general, as aruler,asastatesman. He would be strenuous, 
he would be sincere. He would not compromise with prin- 
ciples. His faith would be in God and in freedom, and 
in the influence of Great Britain as promoting, as asserting, 
both.” 


Sir Michael MHicks-Beaeh made an excellent speech 
at the Dolphin Dinner at Bristol on Monday. As to 
the future, he clearly foreshadowed the policy we have 
have always upheld in these columns,—the policy ex- 
pressed by Lord Salisbury. Having taken precautions 
that such an evil as the present war should never recur, we 
must establish pure and honest government on the basis of 
equal rights for men of both races. “ Subject to that we 
should give whatever self-government might be possible, 
remembering that there was no one in any part of South 
Africa where white men were competent to hold their own 
against native races, whether of English or Dutch blood, who 
would for a moment desire that that country should be per- 
manently governed from Downing Street.” That is excellent 
sense, and shows, what we never doubted for a moment, that 
the final settlement will be on large and liberal lines, and that 
we shall not attempt to reverse our whole Colonial policy and 
deprive white communities of the mght of self-government. 
In other words, when things have settled down, the whole of 
the South African States will be within the Empire, but all 
the States will enjoy as full self-government as the Cape. 


Mr. Birrell, who was among the speakers at the Anchor 
Dinner at Bristol on Monday, complained that unless people 
were prepared to declare that the patriotic muse of Rudyard 
Kipling in language, style, and matter marked the very 
high-water mark of English literature, there was something 
questionable about their patriotism and about their enthu- 
siasm. He must venture to protest against all this. “He was 
not prepared to believe that Kipling’s muse really repre- 
sented in dignity or in feeling the heartfelt emotions of a 
great people.” We think that Mr. Birrell should be a little 
more specific. We know that itis the fashion just now for 
those who agree politically with Mr. Birrell to insinuate that 
there is something vulgar, brutal, ruffianly, and so unworthy 
in Mr. Kipling’s recent poems, but we cannot say that we 
see just grounds for the complaint, and we hold that an 
accusation of this kind to be fair ought to be specific, and 
not vague and general. Mr. Kipling’s first poem put with 
great force and dignity the essential element in the present 
quarrel,—the refusal of Englishmen wherever they live to be 
taxed without representation, to have no share in the Govern- 
ment, to be ruled by the will of a minority, and to live under 
a police and judicial system such as lately existed in 
Johannesburg. The other poem is a very taking and pic- 
turesque appeal for subscriptions in the vernacular of the 
street and camp. Of course this is vulgar in the sense that 
Burns, Lowell’s “ Biglow Papers,” and Colonel Hay’s “ Pike 
County Ballads” are valgar, but till these are condemned why 
should Mr. Kipling be denounced ? 


The irrepressible “Mr. Dooley” has turned from the 
Dreyfus case to the Transvaal. In a monologue on the war 
contributed to the Vew York Journal, he describes President 
Kruger as follows :—‘ Krueger, that’s th’ main guy iv th’ 
Dutch, a fine man, Hinnissy, that looks like Casey’s goat an’ 
has manny iv th’ same peculyarities. He says, ‘ All r-right,’ 
he says, ‘T’li give thim th’ franchise,’ he says. ‘ Whin ?’ says 
Joe Chamberlain. ‘in me will,’ says Krueger. ‘ Whin I die,’ 
he says, ‘an’ I hope to live to be a hundherd if I keep on 
smokin’ befure breakfast,’ he says. ‘ Pll bequeath to me frinds, 
th’ English, or such iv them as was here befure I come, th’ 
inalienable an’ sacred right to demand f’m me succissor th’ 
privilege iv ilictin’ an aldherman,’ he says. ‘ But,’ he says, 
‘in th’ manctime,’ he says, ‘we'll lave things they way they 
are.” Mr. Dooley adds that if he was Kruger there would 
have been no war: “I'd give thim th’ votes, but I’d do th’ 
countin’.” We may take it from this “ appreciation ” that all 
Irish-Americans do not see eye to eye with Mr. Davitt in 
regard to the war. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE QUEEN. 
Mc praise has been written of the Queen, some of 
a 


it a little too Oriental for our taste, and much of 
it based upon a confusion between her action and that 
of her people—the Queen, for instance, is really not re- 
sponsible for the introduction of railways—but most of 
those who have written have passed over a quality which 
is her Majesty’s own, but which has been of infinite 
service to the commonwealth. With the possible excep- 
tion of Isabella of Castile—Louisa of Prussia, remember, 
only reigned indirectly—no woman on a throne has ever 
exbibited in such perfection what Royal tact should be, 
a mingling of kindness and dignity, with a keen perception 
of the situation around her. It has been Queen Victoria’s 
habit throughout her long reign to break occasionally 
the silence which is imposed on constitutional Sovereigns, 
and which must be sometimes one of the heaviest of their 
burdens—imagine being a King when all is going wrong, 
and you see what would be right, and yet must remain 
motionless as any other figurehead—with utterances that 
are clearly her own, yet no one can recall one of them 
which offended her p> ple, or produced any impression 
except one of gratitude to Providence that at last the 
right person occupied the throne. To how many 
Sovereigns has that gift been given, or in which of them 
does it reside now, even though one amongst them at 
least is an orator of no mean force? And still, when the 
Queen approaches so closely to the verge of usual human 
life that few among us remember clearly any other 
Sovereign, amidst much bodily weakness, and a strong 
sense of age, the faculty remains intact. Always the few 
brief. sentences deepen the double impression of a 
womanliness which yet is consistent with the recol- 
lection that she is Queen, and that her notice 
honours those on whom it falls. There can be 
little doubt that the Queen feels keenly the pressure 
of the necessity which has destroyed the hope that the 
closing years of her wonderful reign might be years of un- 
broken tranquillity and progress. She at least wanted no 
war, if only because she must be satiated with triumph, 
content with her Empire, incapable of even wishing for the 
defeat of more enemies, or the acquisition of fresh 
dominion. Yet the sad necessity once perceived, her 
Majesty utters nothing that is not either an encourage. 
ment to her soldiers or a solace to those left behind by 
the victims of the war. There is no word of regret for 
herself, nothing but sympathy for her people, couched in 
words which in some strangely effective way, effective 
because it is instinctive, recall the fact that it is a great 
Q ‘een whois speaking. Take the words of farewell to the 
Household Cavalry uttered at Windsor on Saturday last : 
—“T have asked you, who have always served near me, to 
come here, that I may take leave of you before you start 
on your long voyage to a distant part of my Empire, in 
whose defence your comrades are now so nobly fighting. 
I know that you wi!l always do your duty to your 
Sovereign and your country, wnerever that duty may lead 
you, and I pray God to protect you and bring you back 
safely home.” “ You”—the idea might be put in other 
and less well-chosen words—“ are my personal guards, and 
honoured in so being, and to you I now express my 
friendship and my hones for your safety as well as your 
success.” It seems a slicht thing to say, a conventionalism 
many will describe it, but think what under those cir- 
cumstances most other Monarchs would have said, in 
what lengthy sentences they would have expressed their 
own sense of being the pivot of all military preparation, 
and their affection for men about to fight for their 
honour and their cause. The Queen arrives at their 
result, or a better result, without affording even 
an opportunity for criticism. Her few natural words 
carry more meaning to the hearts of those who 
hear them than the most eloquent outburst of oratory 
could do. She has in truth, not from any culture or ex- 
perience, but from the grace of God, a talent for silence 
which is not cold, for reticence in which there is no guile, 
and there is no form of capacity in a constitutional 
Sovereign more profitable to the people. Just reflect for 
a moment on the scenes that would have occurred had 





Ses 


the Queen, remaining as good as she is, as qualified ag 
she is, as constitutional as she is, been an indiscreet 
talker, given, let us say, to the epigrams in which so many 
women have avenged their powerlessness, or crushed the 
reputation of their otherwise unreachable foes. Party govery. 
ment would have been almost impossible, even if we had 
not seen at last that long-forgotten danger of the Consti. 
tution as it is,a Sovereign’s party holding the balance of 
power. Walter Bagehot said the Constitution would bs 
near a breakdown whenever a man of genius mounted 
the throne; we can imagine a Sovereign without genius 
behind whom whole classes would rank themselves in- 
stead of the whole nation. To-day the people are one 
standing silent but determined round their standard, 
and one, at least, of the reasons is that for sixty years 
their Queen, who not only bears but is that standard, has 
had no impulse to speak a word which her people felt had 
better have been left unspoken. The standard has not 
only never been lowered, it has never in the hottest 
tumult of battle swayed to one side or the other. Always 
when the battle was over the standard was there, a 
centre for the nation to rally round as if it had never 
been divided. 

There will of course come a time, probibly after the 
next King’s death, when the secret history of the Victorian 
period will be more accurately known—when memoirs have 
appeared in shoals and reminiscences in clouds, when 
private letters in scores have leaped to light, and the 
secretly hostile as well as the courtly have all said their 
say—and then no doubt the personality of the Queen will 
be more fully understood, and every one will settle whether 
she most resembled Queen Elizabeth, or Queen Anne, or 
herself as her subjects during their reign had pictured 
her. But even then the world, which will know all that 
happened, will never know what might have happened 
had not her Majesty been so strangely suited to the post 
which Providence called on her to fill. The Monarchy 
was rocking when William IV. expired. Years later the 
coolest observers imagined that a great Republican party 
would be formed,and speculated whether the great change 
could be achieved ina constitutional way. The Monarchy, 
transmuted by the steady attitude of the Queen, is probably 
stronger than it has ever been, certainly better rooted in 
the temperate yet devoted liking of its subjects. The 
feeling for Republicanism, unexasperated by Royal 
blunders, has quietly died away into a_ philosophic 
doubt entertained by a few thinking men whether on 
the whole a people can be quite fitted for self-government 
without visibly and openly governing itself. The idea of 
a rival dynasty is as dead as if it had never been the pre- 
dominant thought of English politicians, dead so long 
that our mention of it will seem to most of our readers an 
absurd anachronism. Two great Colonies—Canada and 
Australia—have grown into subordinate States capable of 
sending out armies ; and mainly because there is a standard 
which is reverenced,a Queen who affronts no one, and 
neglects no one, and preaches to no one obedience as a 
gospel, they are actually fighting that the Empire which 
protects and controls them may endure. Even South 
Africa teaches the same lesson; for though civil war is 
raging there, every Englishman on that continent stands 
steadily by the flag, and professes as his political faith 
that he is “for the Queen.” Would he have been for the 
British Republic ? And one reason, at least, why 
we have not tried that dangerous experiment 1s 
that the Queen has never, either by action or 
opinion, aroused the faintest degree of hostility,—a 
fact the more noteworthy because one-half, at least, of the 
common folk are still persuaded that laws are made by 
the Queen, and that her Majesty raises and spends at her 
own discretion all that is known as “ the Queen’s Taxes.” 
It is usual to say that this success is mainly due to the 
sex of the Queen, or to her virtues, but while we are not sure 
whether but for the career of the Queen herself feminine 
sovereignty would be considered so desirable, we are sure 
that blundering is at least as fatal to dynasties as evil 
conduct. Charles I. and Louis XVI. were not beheaded 
for their vices. All honour to the virtues of the Queen, 
but beside them there must have been a power of avoiding 
blunders, of saying and doing the nght thing at the right 
moment, a body of clear sense, in short, which has never 
been sufficiently recognised by the people, and to which 
the people owe much of that permission to grow in liberty 
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f which they have so largely availed them- 
and ones expansion of England is their work, but it is 
OF ich could hardly have been done but for the per- 
wor hich for more than sixty years has provided 


or + , 
en ih a pivot round which, if necessity arose, they 
rere prepared to die. 





THE FUTURE OF THE REPUBLICS. 

HE lull in the war has been made the occasion for a 
curiously wrong-headed and opaque controversy as 
d Salisbury meant by his references in his 

to what Lor: / . P . 
Guildhall speech to the future settlement in South Africa. 
To the plain man the speech seemed clear enough, but to 
some of the lynx-eyed critics of the Opposition it was 
apparently a proof that Lord Salisbury and his Govern- 
ment intended to make the present war one of the most 
foolish and unnecessary that the world has ever known, 
by leaving unimpaired the power for disturbing the peace 
and welfare of South Africa, and for asserting racial 
ascendency, now possessed by the Republics. In view 
of this fact Lord Salisbury has taken the somewhat un- 
ysual, though, as we think, in this case wise, course of 
writing to the newspapers to point out what he really 
did say, and to assert in effect that he meant what he said 

and not something else. 

What Lord Salisbury meant by his Guildhall speech is, 
as we have just hinted, quite obvious to those who are 
content to give words their obvious meanings. He clearly 
meant us to understand that while he could not and would 
not pledge himself to any detailed scheme, it was possible 
to state the general principles of the only settlement 
which could be permanent, and so satisfactory. The first 
of these principles, as indicated by Lord Salisbury, 
is that after the war is over the whole of 
South Africa must be within the Empire, and 
not in any sense whatever outside it. This means, 
of course, that dwellers in the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal will be as much citizens of the Empire as the 
inhabitants of Cape Town, Melbourne, or Quebec. The 
next principle of action, which is absolutely clear from 
Lord Salisbury’s speech, is that the settlement, while one 
within, and not outside, the Empire, shall be a liberal 
settlement, and one consistent, to quote Lord Salis- 
bury’s actual words, with “the uniform traditions 
of our Colonial government.” This clearly means that 
there shall be no attempt to set up any permanent 
system of government in the Republics of the kind which 
we used to employ, but finally discarded some fifty years 
agoand more as dangerous,—nay, impossible. As soon as 
that period of quasi-military rule is over which must be 
employed while the ashes of war are still hot, we shall 
establish in the Republics as complete autonomy as 
exists in any part of the Empire. Let those who 
doubt whether this is Lord Salisbury’s meaning pause 
for a moment to consider what are “the uniform 
traditions of our Colonial government.” The chief of 
them is, whenever a community of white men within 
the Empire are sufficiently advanced in wealth and 
numbers to be able to stand alone, to give them the 
fullest possible measure of self-government, and to give 
it not grudgingly and with limitations and_ restric- 
tions, but fully and freely. Take the most recent 
case of Western Australia. Till the discovery of gold 
brought wealth and population to Western Australia 
our settlements there were governed as a Crown Colony, 
under the authority of the Iwperial Government. When, 
however, the gold discoveries made Western Australia 
rich and prosperous, what did the rulers of our “ pirate 
Empire” do? Instead of grabbing the gold, as according 
to certain leaders of Liberal opinion is the wont of 
Englishmen, and keeping it for themselves, they endowed 
the people of Western Australia with complete and 
absolute self-government. The only reservations they 
made—those in reference to the Northern territories— 
Were made not in our interests but in those of Australia 
asa whole. The case of Natal was similar. When Natal 
had risen to man’s estate the Colony took its place in the 
constellation of the Empire, the constellation in which 
these islands are not the sun but merely the greatest of 
the planets,—Primus inter pares. If, then, Lord Salisbury 


interval of quasi-military rule, we should act in the 
Republics as in Western Australia. We suppose that this 
determination to place both the Republics within the 
Empire—one of them is within it already—but to endow 
them with self-government, will be described in certain 
irreconcilable quarters as a gross and scandalous breach 
of magnanimity and liberal feeling, and we shall be told 
in effect that, as soon as we have knocked over the 
Humpty-Dumpty of the Pretoria gang, we ought to 
put them up again and allow once more the Boer 
oligarchy, like Saturn and Ops, to begin their golden 
reign. We shall be content, however, to let the common- 
sense of the country judge whether there would be any real 
magnanimity in leaving a condition of things which must 
almost certainly again plunge South Africa into civil war. 
If the Republics are allowed to remain outside the Empire, 
it is certain that they will once again attempt to pursue 
their old ideal of racial supremacy, and of placing the 
Boer above the Englishman, whom they will still con- 
tinue to regard as an Outlander,—.e., an interloper, and a 
person who cannot be received as an equal by the lords of 
the soil. They will, in fact, continue to set all South 
Africa by the ears. From such magnanimity as this may 
God preserve South Africa. Since mankind is nothing 
but illogical, we shall no doubt be told that, at any rate, 
it will be illiberal not to allow the Boers their old Con- 
stitution,—that is, a Constitution designed to keep the 
power in the hands of the minority. Well, if it is 
illiberal to insist that there shall be no racial ascendency ; 
that all the white inhabitants in a country ought to have 
equal rights ; that the judiciary should be independent ; 
that all the white people, and not merely-a section of the 
community, should be allowed to carry arms; and that 
the Anglo-Saxon, and not the Continental, ideas as to 
liberty of public meeting, free speech, and a free Press 
should prevail, then all we can say is that we are quite 
content to be classed as illiberal and the upholders of 
illiberal ideas. 


We are quite aware that we shall not satisfy the more 
angry critics of the policy of the Government, even if we 
show that Lord Salisbury and his colleagues are determined 
that though the settlement is to be within the Empire it 
shall be on liberal lines. They will say that the sullen 
hatred of the Dutch population will not be appeased by 
self-government, and that we shall therefore be unable 
to extend self-government to the Republics. That is, 
we shall be told that the Boers will use the rights of self- 
government to rise against and resist their inclusion in 
the Empire. We do not believe it. No doubt if we tried 
to rule South Africa from Downing Street we should soon 
find ourselves face to face with a Boer rising, but we shall 
do nothing of the kind. We shall place the government 
in the hands of the majority of the inhabitants, and in 
the case of the Transvaal, as soon as the refugees have 
returned and the new influx of white people has taken 
place, the majority will be of a kind with which it will be 
perfectly possible for us to work. When men have votes 
and are aliowed to use them freely, they may talk a good 
deal of rebellion, but they seldom act up to their talk. 
Taey prefer the arbitrament of the ballot-box to that of 
the rifle. Depend upon it, if President Kruger had given 
the vote to the Outlanders there would have been no war, 
even if the Outlanders had found that the vote did not 
give them quite all they wanted or expected. The Dutch 
in the Transvaal may grumble, as they have grumbled at 
the Cape for the last fitty years, but they will not act as 
long as they can vote. People talk, again, about the racial 
hatred being kept up for generations. No doubt it might 
be if we established a new racial ascendency. If we 
establish racial equality,as we shall, it will soon die out. 
In our belief the most serious difficulty in regard to 
reconstruction is the question of areas. The proverbial 
three courses are open to us. We may treat the two 
Republics separately. We may lump them together. 
Lastly, we may combine the two Republics and Natal 
into one Government. Personally, we cannot help think- 
ing that this will be the best plan,—granted always that 
Natal is willing. The Transvaal is destined to be the 
most prosperous and most populous white community in 
South Africa. That being so, it is as well that it should 
possess direct access to the sea, and not be liable to be 





meant anything by his “uniform traditions of Colonial 
government,” he meant that, subject to the necessary 


squeezed as purely inland communities are sometimes 
squeezed by their neighbours. In a great State composed 
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of Nata] and the two Republics the two races would be 


fairly well balanced, and under a free Colonial Consti- | 


tution neither would be able to lord it over the other. 
Such amalgamation, again, would be no impediment to 
Federation, which, though it is to be worked for and 
hoped for, must never be hurried, and must be a 
spontaneous and local act, not a movement made in Down- 
ing Street. In a Federation it is a great thing to have 
the communities more or less equal in size. A Federation 
composed of (1) the old Colony, (2) the new State we have 
just been suggesting, and (3) Rhodesia—treed, of course, 
from the Chartered Company—would make a very good 
“‘United States of South Africa.” It is not necessary for 
a Federation to be composed of many members, and 
Switzerland would. doubtless be just as secure and well- 
governed if she had only three cantons. No doubt the 
politicians of Cape Colony, both Dutch and English, would 
not favour the establishment of the new State we have 
suggested, but their opinion, though it would, of course, 
have great weight, cannot be final in such a matter. 
Natal might justly claim to veto the proposal, but not 
Cape Colony. 





A RESERVIST COLONY FOR THE TRANSVAAL. 
: i is sometimes said by those who take a pessimistic 

view as to the future of South Africa that after we 
have settled with the Boers in the field and the fighting 


is over we shall have to keep a permanent army of some | 
thirty thousand men encamped in South Africa. Even | 


when it is admitted that the Transvaal will be well able 
to take care of itself as soon as the British refugees have 
returned, and when that great influx of British and non- 
Dutch population has taken place which is sure to take 
place immediately peace is restored, we are still told that 
a. huge Imperial garrison will be wanted to hold down the 
Dutch. We do not believe it, because we note that the 
Cape Dutch, though they may often talk what excitable 
people call treason, but which we should prefer to call 
exaggerated racial patriotism, show no tendency to 
translate words into deeds. If they do not take up arms 
now that we are in sowething of a tight place, they will 
certainly not take them up later. If the Cape Dutch are 
not goaded into overt acts, they will be content with 
words. But though we do not believe in the necessity 
for a garrison of thirty thousand regular soldiers, we 
quite admit that for the next few years it would be an 
exceedingly convenient thing to have in what are now the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State a considerable body of 
men ot British birth and sympathies accustomed to the use 
of the rifle and able to support the cause of self-government 
within the Empire both with their votes and their guns. 
Now by a most fortunate chance the opportunity for 
securing such a body of British Celonists will be open 
to us at the close of the war, and if che Government are 
wise they will certainly seize it. When the war is com- 
pletely over, say this time next year, and the Government 
are beginning to withdraw our forces from South Africa, 
they will be face to face with the fact that some thirty 
thousand or so of the men they are sending back will as 
soon as they are landed in Englaud pass out of the Army 
into the Reserve either as old Reservists or as time- 
expired men. Now in our opinion the Imperial authori- 
ties, co-operating with the Cvlonial authorities on the 
spot, should make use of this fact for the creation of a 
large body of military Colonists. That is, they should 
make offers of so tempting a kind to the Reservists and 
time-expired men that a large number of these will 
prefer to stop in South Africa as Colonists rather than go 
back into civil employment at home. It remains to ask 
what is the sort of offer that would tempt men to stop, 
aud how far it would be possible for the authorities to 
make such an offer. 

The offer that would be likely to tempt a man in the prime 
of life who was actually in South Africa would, speaking 
generally, be a farm and something in cash to stock it with, 
and for the married man some means of bringing out his 
wife and family. Now how far would it be possible for the 
authorities to make an offer of this kind? To begin with, 
the Imperial Government would be able to calculate that 
they would save so much per man in the way of transport 
charges if a Reservist or time-expired man took his dis- 
charge in South Africa rather than at home. . Probably 


| this amount would not be less than £20 per man 
addition to the saving on transport hire, there ] 
be the man’s pay and keep for an extra month It — 
not, of course, do to give any and every man who eat 
| take his discharge in South Africa £20 down a 
| inquiry or guarantee, for the country would then “ en 
filled with men who had spent their £20, and had no a 1 
work or habitation. The discharge bounty should ne 
be given to men who were willing to settle down ee 
| whose settling down adequate provision had been mi; le 
That is, the bounty, whatever it micht be a m 
|only be given to men who would agree to take <p 
| grant of land, or in some other way give proof of their 
intention to make their homes in South Africa That 
| laud suitable for settlement could be found, and could be 
| given to the military settlers free of charge, we do ne 
doubt. There are mining and other companies in the 
| Transvaal which own great tracts of country, but on 
| object in owning them is not to use the surface, but only 
| to secure the mineral rights. Provided the mineral rights 
| Were retained, such companies and private owners would 
| probably be glad enough to allow their land to be used 
for the purpose we are advocating. There would probably 
| be also a good deal of Government land available. And here 
we may as well say that we trust that no forfeited lands 
would be used for military settlement. It is to be hoped 
indeed, that practically there will be no forfeitures after 
the war, for forfeitures, as we know from the history of 
Ireland and the Highlands, leave generations of hate and 
misery. We do not want to see grow up in South Africa 
a class of men who will spend their lives looking over 
their neighbours’ boundaries and saying : ‘ That land was 
my father’s, but it was unfairly and cruelly taken away 
from him because they called him a traitor.’ We want to 
beat the Boers as thoroughly as it is possible to beat men— 
to beat them, that is, till they have “not an ounce of non- 
sense left in them”—but when the war is over we want no 
forfeitures and no sowing of seeds that will bring a future 
crop of hate and misery. The farms offered to the Reservists 
must be given or bought in the ordinary way. There must 
be no curses to run with the land. But a piece of land and 
a bounty of £20 or £40, or whatever the sum may be madeup 
to, would not necessarily be enough to secure the settler’s 
future. There are other things which might be done by 
the Goverment to help make the military settler’s lot easy. 
After the war is over the Government will havean enormous 
amount of stores, horses, mules, carts, tents, sheds, and 
a variety of other useful things, from tarpaulins to chaff- 
cutters, which, either because they are too heavy or else 
because they are partly damaged, will be pronounced to 
be not worth taking home. In the ordinary way these 
things would be sold off for an old song to the enter- 
prising dealers who lie in wait for such chances. That is, 
these useless stores would be practically thrown away. 
Now our suggestion is that such things as are suitable to 
settlers shall be given away to the military Colonists who 
have taken up land grants. A committee would, of 
course, have to be formed to see that the distribution was 
bond-fide. No doubt there would be a certain amount of 
waste, but it would be far better to give away a bundred 
lean mules with sore backs to fifty military settlers than 
to sell them for £1 apiece to a Jew or Indian speculator, 
Again, a damaged transport cart had far better be 
placed in the hands of a Reserve Colonist than sold 
at the price of firewood. There is yet another way in 
which the future of the military Colonists could be 
made attractive. The Imperial Government would of 
course go on paying them their reserve pay 4s 
regularly in South Africa as in England. Why should 
not the local Government or Goveraments add an 
equivalent sum as an extra inducement? In this way 
the military Colonist would have something to live upon 
during the first few years of his plantation,—always 
the most difficult and trying time in a Colonist’s existence. 
One word more requires to be said as to the scheme. 
Though we would give extra inducements to men who 
would take up and settle on the land, we would not 
absolutely insist upon all the men becoming farmers. Any 
and every Reservist who knew and would be likely to pursue 
a useful trade like carpentering, bricklaying, blacksmith’s 
work, or, indeed, any other handicraft suitable to a new 
country, should be encouraged to make his home m 
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If it should prove possible, by means of the kind we 
e indicated—our scheme is only meant as the roughest 
hints, and not as a finished plan—to induce 
some ten thousand or fifteen thousand Reservists and 
(ime-expired men to settle in South Africa, it is obvious 
that a great many difficult questions would be solved. If 
the Government had on the spot ten thousand Reserve men, 
all of whom had had their baptism of fire, who could 
ha called to arms almost at a moment’s notice, we 
should hear much less about the awful difiiculties we 
shall be placed in by having to keep a great military 
arrison in South Africa. When the only artillery force in 
what are now the Transvaal and the Free State is in the 
hands of the Imperial Government, when it can rely upon 
, force of ten thousand Reservists, and when, also, the 
‘ocal Volunteer force numbers some twenty thousand men, 
ag it will do when the men who once were unarmed Out- 
landers have become citizens who may carry arms, we 
cannot see the necessity for keeping a greater force 
of Regulars in South Africa than we have kept for 
the last few years. People talk as if the present 
state of things were going to be permanent, and as if, 
should a Boer rising take place after the war, the 
Boers would rise with a well-equipped artillery force 
and with millions of reserve cartridges. ‘They forget that 
after the war the Boers, though not disarmed individually, 
will be entirely deprived of the plant of war,—of the 
Maxims, quick-firmg guns, field artillery, and heavy 
ordnance of which they have made such formidable 
use. We do not want to talk as if there would be no 
difficulties after the war—there will, of course, be plenty— 
but we think it is a great pity to exaggerate the 
military problem. But be that as it may, nothing but 
vood could come of inducing ten thousand or so of the 
Reservists to stop in South Africa, We hope sincerely 
that the attempt to organise such a scheme will be made, 
for we are certain that if it is well and carefully worked 
it will meet with a very large measure of success. 
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LORD ROSEBERY AND LONDON. 

RDINARY Englishmen cannot think in millions. 
That is the root of the problem about which Lord 
Rosebery discoursed so pleasantly and so vainly on 
Monday in Shoreditch. Nothing effectual will be done, or 
can be done, towards the better housing of the poorer 
Londoners uatil it is understood that the work is gigantic, 
that it will tax the energies of a whole generation, and 
that it will cost first and last as much as a protracted war. 
For thirty years we have been wearied with hurrabs over 
proposals and acts which, like the new Shoreditch build- 
ings, are admirable in themselves—more admirable even 
than the public believes, for “displacement” is a 
temporary evil, and most of the chatter about it 
springs irom an illusion that new tenants come out 
of the sky instead of out of rooms which they vacate for 
the displaced—but their utility as coutributions towards 
the solution of the problem is almost nl, Accommo- 
dation is provided, we are told by the Shoreditch 
Vestry, for three hundred families, and the statement 
is doubtless within the mark, but better housing is 
wanted for six hundred times as many. Taking Mr. 
Charles Booth’s statistics as our basis of thought, about a 
iith of the population of London requires more and 
better accommodation, and has not the money to pay for 
it at a rate profitable to builders. That is to say, the 
housing of two hundred thousand families ought to be im- 
proved, so that at all events no family should be without two 
rooms, less than that being fatal tocivilisation and morality. 
The mass of the world, it is true, is still housed every where 
outside the dominion of the white race in the proportion 
of one family to one room, be it cottage, hut, or tent; but 
Western Europeans have become conscious, and have to 
struggle with difficulties of climate from which Southern 
and Eastern peoples are exempt. With European ideas 
of decency as to lavatories, and modern ideas as to the 
value of ensuring health—which involve ventilation—the 
new accommodation cannot be provided for less than 
£100 a family,—that is, an outlay of twenty millions 
sterling is needed to begin with. This money must be 
provided, even if we had the Dictator Lord Rosebery 
“dreamed of”; and when it has been procured, nothing, 
or next to nothing, will have been done. For London 








increases at the rate of twelve thousand families a year, 
and each of these families requires new accommodaticn, 
which at present prices he will not obtain under an out- 
lay of £200 a family, or a total expenditure of £2,400,000 
a year, representing a capital sum of nearly a hundred 
millions sterling. No doubt that outlay will not be un- 
productive, but it is on that scale, in millions and not in 
tens of thousands, that people must think if any serious 
improvement is to be effected, as they are always hoping, 
within the lifetime of a generation. This is the point 
which is always missed, and this is the first reason why, 
though there is improvement, the problem reappears 
apparently worse than ever with every ten years. Horace 
Mayhew said all that the Duily News is saying with equal 
want of result. 

Is there, then, no hope until an impossible improvement 
in the range of men’s thoughts has been effected? Some- 
times we wish there were none, for we cannot blind 
ourselves to the fact that London settles a problem quite 
as severe as housing, and settles it much more successfully, 
without anybody’s interference. This province covered 
with houses, which holds five millions of people, and grows 
nothing, still feeds itself sufficiently every day with so 
little friction or apparent effort that no one notices the 
magnitude of the organisation which must be perpetually 
at work. The Government issues no decrees, Parliament 
listens to no speeches, the philanthropists raise no funds 
and form no associations, and still every day the stream 
of food flows in, and in London bread rioting is unknown. 
That is one of the biggest facts in the daily history of the 
world, and we never feel quite sure, if Parliament would 
pass a local Act making houses in London as transferable 
as watches or skeps of onions, that private enterprise 
would not meet the need, and by some silent change in 
ownership, or in the method of building, provide for the 
decent and healthy housing even of the poor. We still 
have the air to build in, and the conditions of sanitary life 
are enforced in barracks without either breaking men’s 
hearts by tyranny, or incurring unendurable liabilities in 
money. The fairly-well-to-do have settled the question for 
themselves by streaming out in long, unlovely streets to 
all quarters of the compass, and we are not certain that 
the ill-to-do, if once convinced that they ought to do it, 
would not devise methods of which their well-wishers do 
not so much as think. An idea is often the strongest of 
weapons, and the sanitary laws of Moses and Munoo are 
obeyed amidst all the close packing of the Ghettos and of 
Bengal. 

This policy will not, however, be the one adopted. This 
generation upon all subjects is feverish with the desire for 
action, and when morality and philanthropy are inter- 
mingled it craves to act with speed. Is there, then, any 
means of gratifying that desire? As we believe, there is, 
if only the desire is sincere, and if politicians, philanthro- 
pists, and priests will concentrate their energies upon twe 
or three definite ends instead of wasting them on the ends 
proposed by a hundred conflicting voices. The first end 
is to dishurden London of the almost immovable obstacles 
produced by traditionary law. Let the owner of every 
house or piece of ground in London be registered as Lord 
Rosebery proposes, and let the registree possess for all 
purposes of conveyance a Parliamentary title. It is simply 
impossible for reformers to rebuild London or its slums 
while the ground is cumbered with settlements, leases, sub- 
leases, and rights of usance. The ground should be cleared 
of all this legal stuff, and then the capitalist, the philan- 
thropist, and the vote-seeker can all go to work with 
a will to produce buildings which can be inhabited with 
some reasonable degree, if not of comfort, at least of 
decency and safety. Believing as we do in private enter- 
prise, especially when results are wanted over a vast area, 
we have more confidence in this recommendation than in 
any other; but still there are two others of importance. 
The second is that the County Council, which can raise 
money at less than 3 per cent., should be allowed within 
fixed but wide limits to facilitate the dispersion of the 
people by loans and guarantees to subterranean railways, 
and to large improvements in communication, especially 
the widening of the roads within five miles of London. 
Most of them either are bottle-necks or have bottle-necks 
in them fatal to the use of motor omnibuses or any new 
kind of traction not dependent upon rails. Side trams, 
for example, are almost out of the question, That 
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obstacle should be removed at once, next year, and then 
the Local Government Board should be invested with 
real power of compelling owners to do their duty to the 
community. We are always in favour of rights of pro- 
perty, but a house-owner has no more moral right to 
sell a poisonous house than a poisonous medicine or a 
poisonous piece of fish. It is simply ridiculous to punish 
poor butchers for selling unsound carcases, and allow a 
house-owner to sell a house the walls of which were so satu- 
rated with scarlet fever that it had, though a valuable pro- 
perty, to be pulled down,—an incident of which the writer 
has personal knowledge. Every owner should be warned 
that such a house or block of houses was insanitary, 
should be given six months to make it healthy, and fail- 
ing to do his duty should lose his ownership, which should 
pass to a Commissioner who would “ put the house 
straight,” sell it, and hand back the surplus over expenses, 
if any, to the owner. That law, rigidly carried out by a 
Commissioner with a real belief in its value, would clean 
London and keep it clean, for the work once done, the 
expense of keeping it done would be comparatively 
moderate. But this would be confiscation ? Precisely ; 
that is, conditional confiscation, and conditional confisca- 
tion is at this moment the exact legal weapon by which 
we keep dairymen, butchers, and fishmongers from infect- 
ing us all with typhoid. Carcases are property as much 
as houses, and why should it be immoral to “ seize and 
condemn” the one and not the other? The only differ- 
ence is that in the case of the meat the penalty is 
traditional, and in the case of the house it would be new. 


With these three reforms energetically used, we believe 
that London might be made through all its vast extent a 
sanatorium, and continue a sanatorium until the rush of 
population once more overpowered capitalists, philan- 
thropists, and politicians. Unfortunately for London, 
that rush is very nearly inevitable. The drawing power 
of the Metropolis, already fearfully potent, would, if it 
were healthy, be indefinitely increased, and our children 
might have to deal with ten millions where we are now 
nearly crushed by five. Prophecy, however, is not the 
business of statesmen. They must cope with the evils of 
their own day, trusting that when those of to-morrow 
arrive the next generation, who have to meet them, will 
find their task made easier by the fact that their prede- 
cessors have done their duty. Locomotion to-day is not 
made more difficult by the Roman roads of A.D. 250. 





PARLIAMENT AND GOVERNMENT. 


HE Austrian news of last week was of a piece with 
: the Austrian news of any recent week during which 
the Reichsrath has been sitting. The words * Scenes” or 
* Disgraceful Scenes,” according as the framer of the 
headings gives less or more prominence to the moral 
aspect of the telegram, have long recurred with unbroken 
regularity. The Reichsrath meets seemingly for no more 
practical purpose than to exchange epithets of abuse. 
Sometimes the sitting takes the form of an organised 
attack upon a Minister. Sometimes it resolves itself into 
a series of free fights between the Members. Sometimes 
a set speech is delivered which has been carefully packed 
with insults directed against one side of the House,— 
insults which are taken up and resented as quickly as 
they are uttered. Which of these descriptions applies to 
a particular sitting is a matter of no moment. What is 
of moment is the certainty that when they have been 
enumerated the list of possible variations is exhausted. 
The Fren:h Chamber, which opened on Tuesday, has very 
little reason to glory over its Austrian fellow-Legislature. 
Its misbehaviour is less chronic, there are more intervals 
in which sense and business habits resume their sway. 
The reason of this, we fear, is simply that, now that 
the Dreyfus case is out of the way, there is not so much 
to evoke these strange outbursts. When the cause 
happens to be present the effect will again be iden- 
tical. In Italy, again, we are met by precisely the 
same phenomena. The Chamber is interested in the 
personal disputes which arise in the course of a debate, 
and in very little else. It may be said, and said quite 
truly, that it is not so long ago that similar scenes took 
place in the English House of Commons. But the two 
cases differ in ove very important particular. In England 
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the Government of the day set themselves to discover th 
cause to which these scenes owed their being, and th - 
found it in certain defects of procedure. Thereupon they 
at once considered what changes of procedure would a 
the case, and as soon as they were satisfied on this oint 
they brought up a new code of regulations for the caine 
of debate. Even in England minorities do not like bein 
asked to give up rights they have long enjoyed, and the 
right of obstruction has again and again proved of ver 
great value to a Parliamentary party. But this natural 
indisposition to make rules which are pretty sure to be 
some day enforced against themselves was not allowed to 
determine the action of the English Opposition. The 
recognised that obstruction pushed beyond a Phen 
point was fatal to the character of Parliament, and the 
gave the Government all the assistance it asked. I 
Austria—the country where Parliamentary obstruction 
is most triumphant—the Government know perfectly 
what the remedy is. They can put their finger on one 
and the other weak place in the rules, and suggest 
with absolute conviction the changes that are needed to 
strengthen them. But their knowledge is of no use to 
them. They cannot command a majority in favour of 
altering the rules. On this point even their own friends 
areagainst them. Majorities and minorities are so nearly 
balanced in the Reichsrath that the former cannot permit 
themselves to forget that they may wish to resort to- 
morrow to the very tactics they suffer from to-day. In 
theory, no doubt, they value the dignity and the efficiency 
of Parliament, but they value still more the power at 
present reserved to the minority of putting its veto on 
legislation it dislikes. If the Euglish House of Commons 
had been animated by the same feeling obstruction would 
still have its way whenever a minority had anything to 
gain by its employment. 

When we look about for an explanation of this differ. 
ence—a difference which, though it is most conspicuous in 
the case of Austria,is to be found in a lesser measure ja 
France and Italy—we seem to find it in the greater 
perfection of bureaucratic government in Continental 
countries. They can afford better than we can to trifle 
with the efficiency of Parliament. The machinery of 
administration is so complete and so far-reaching that it 
provides for all the ordinary wants of life. The popula- 
tion are in a state of tutelage of which Englishmen bave no 
experience. Their lives are arranged for them in a variety of 
particulars which among us the individual is left to 
arrange for himself. If this minute control were exer- 
cised by Parliament means would very soon be found to 
make Parliament again an effectual instrument. A vation 
could not afford to be governed by an Assembly which 
was daily giving proof of its incapacity to govern itself. 
Even when, as in England, this minute control is exercised 
by no one, there is still a sense that there must be a 
potentiality of control somewhere, and that, as it is vested 
in no other authority, Parliament must be kept fit to 
exercise itin the event of its becoming necessary. Among 
us the ideal of government is Parliamentary government. 
On the Continent the ideal of government is bureaucratic 
government, Consequently, on the Continent, when the 
need of improving the machinery of government is felt 
to be urgent, the Minister of the Interior takes the 
Prefects and Sub-Prefects in hand and preaches greater 
diligence and zeal in the use of the authority vested in 
them. There are differences of opinion in abundance 
among Continental politicians as to the extent to which 
these official powers shall be used, and as to the objects 
for which they shall be used. But no complaint is ever 
heard that the powers themselves are inadequate. That 
is a charge which is never brought against the Conti- 
nental system. The machinery which Napoleon partly 
found ready to his hand and partly created for him- 
self is suflicient for every purpose of government, 
and all that is needed for its good working is the 
application of more or less force, avcording to the theory 
of government which happens to be in favour with 
the party in power at the time. In England there 1s 
no authority which commands the same habitual con- 
fidence ; consequently we set much more store by the 
reserve authority which is possessed by Parliament. In 
this sense ‘the omnipotence of Parliament” is a reality. 
The phrase embodies the general conviction that at any 
moment, if our equipment in the matter of goverument— 
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ordinarily, no doubt, sufficiently slender—is found inade- 
uate, it is to Parliament that we must look to make it 
equate. We may rub along for a long time or for ever 
without feeling the need of any such additional provision, 
but we are never without the sense that it is Parliament 
that will have to supply it if we find that we cannot do 
without it. On the Continent, at all events in the coun- 
tries we have named, there is no room for any such feel- 
ing. The force is always there, it is always sufficient for 
what is dewanded of it, and it is always independent of 


Parliament. 


Englishmen have often been uncertain whether to think 

continental methods ‘of government better or worse than 
their own. But they have not as yet made any serious 
attempt to import them for their own use, though in some 
few instances the by-laws framed by particular municipali- 
ties may have savoured somewhat of Continental practice. 
For the most part, however, our admiration has been 
purely theoretical. It has gone no further than to make 
us dwell from time to time on the ease with which this or 
that wrong can be righted abroad compared with the cost 
and difficulty of getting it righted at home. But the 
tendency exists, and, though it is not likely with us to 
take the same shape that it takes abroad, there is another 
shape more consonant with our habits which is really open 
to very much the same objections. Local independence 
plays so large a part in our theory of government that we 
may easily lose sight of the fact that administrative 
tyranny does not lose its inherent vices by becoming local 
instead of Imperial. We may be over-controlled by a 
County Council just as foreigners are over-controlled by 
the central Government. The real charm that the 
principle of local veto and Jocal option has for many 
excellent people lies, we suspect, in their conviction that it 
will be easier to get what they want out of local bodies 
than out of Parliament. It is on this ground that they 
are anxious to make the authority of Parliament less and 
the authority of local bodies greater. If ever their 
efforts in this direction are successful, the effect on the 
character and position of the Legislature will probably be 
analogous to the effect of bureaucratic government on the 
character and position of Continental Legislatures. In 
proportion as Parliament ceases to be the immediate 
source of authority it will become less respected and less 
valued. If men learn to Jook elsewhere for the control 
they once looked for from Parliament, Parliament must 
inthe end be the sufferer. And, so far as it suffers, it 
will not suffer alone. The people whom it once governed 
will be governed still, but they will inevitably miss the 
breadth, the freedom, the superiority to local passions and 
local crazes, the indifference to the multiplication of petty 
regulations, which have been the recurrent, if not the 
uniform, characteristics of Legislatures which embody the 
opinion of a country as opposed toa district. The danger 
of the change may be remote, but it is very far from being 
visionary. 








RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 

PINGLISHMEN whenever they discuss persecution are 

apt to fall into one historical error. The persecutions 
with which they are most familiar—those of the early 
Christians and the Marian persecutions in their own 
country—all failed, and they therefore assume that persecn- 
tion is a most untrustworthy, or even feeble, instrument of 
conversion. That is an erroneous opinion. Not to mention 
the great probability that the Imperial persecutions, which 
though intermittent were terrible in their severity, delayed 
the triumph of Christianity, by alarming the higher ranks of 
the governing classes, for at least a century, it is certain that 





verted Bohemia by their ferocity, and arrested the spread of 
the Protestant movement over half Germany and all Belgium. 
The popular abhorrence of Englishmen for Catholicism 
undoubtedly facilitated the triumph of Protestantism in 
England, though a similar process failed utterly iu Ireland; 
and the savage persecution of Christianity in the French 
Revolution developed an amount of infidelity with which the 
Church has been contending for nearly a century with imper- 
fect success, The successors of Mahommed made millions of 
converts by savage persecution; and sections of the Mussalman 
world in India, more especially in the South, owe their origin 
to despotic conversions toa creed which, now that all creeds 
are equal, has never receded. Hyder Ali made fifty thousand 
Hindoos Mussulmans at a blow, and there are no fiercer 
Mussulmans in the world; and the history of Arab conversions 
in Africa is not altogether a narrative of successfal per- 
suasion. The conversion, too, of the American Indians was 
carried out mainly by force, and though they are imperfi et 
Christians they have not, when released from compulsion, 
shown any general disposition to relapse. The trath seems 
to be that, except among the most resolute of mankind— 
people, for instance, like the Dutch and English—persecution, 

when carried to its logical extreme and made to involve the 
death penalty usually succeeds, and that it is only half- 

hearted persecution which fails. We have little doubt that 

if either the Catholic or the atheistic parties in France could 

carry out the persecution to which both are almost equally 
inclined to its logical extreme, and send the faithful on either 
side in batches to the guillotine, France would for generations 
become either an Ultramontane or a purely rationalistic 

State, with profoundly different effects upon the nature of 
her civilisation. 


Death cannot, however, in modern times and in Western 
Europe be inflicted asa penalty on “ miscreancy ” or erroneous 
belief, and a restrained form of persecution certainly always 
fails. Bismarck hardly succeeded for a minute with his 
Kulturkampf, and the irreligious party in France will find, if, 
as is reported, they are about to commence a new campaign 
against the Church, that they will only render Catholicism 
fervent, and prepare against themselves a severe, possibly 
even a terrible, reaction. It is a little curious, if you will 
think of it, that it should be so, but so it undoubtedly 
is. The steady pressure of moderately punitive law or 
of energetic boycotting will alter most habits and many 
kinds of opinion—for example, it has repeatedly produced 
transfers of loyalty—but against a religion or sentiment 
having its base in religion it appears to be almost inoperative. 
The reason is to be found, we think, in two causes, which are 
closely intertwined, and yet perfectly distinct. Persecution 
on religious grounds offends, we conceive, the instinctive 
conscience of mankind. The idea of the right of a man to 
worship as seems to him best is inherent, as much so as the 
idea of a difference between right and wrong. It may be 
paralysed or suppressed by an overlying faith, but it always 
crops up again, never dying even for a moment in those who 
have to suffer. The most determined Catholic or the fiercest 


| Mussnlman always holds that his foeman if he persecutes him 


| oppresses him for any other cause. 


for his religion is more unjast, more wicked, than if he 
No Jew ever admits that 
the mob rushes upon him because he is rich or a usurer, or 
an unpopular stranger; he always attributes the rush to his 
faith, that being the most emphatic way in which he can 
express his sense of malignant injustice. That this should 
be the case with decided Christians is but natural, for they 
have the example of Christ before them, who in the prayer 
upon the Cross—“ Father, forgive them, for they know not 


” 


| what they do”—clearly indicated forgiveness for religious 


the edicts of Theodosius gave the old paganism its death | 


warrant, and that Charlemagne converted Eastern and | 


Northern Germany to, Christianity by the sword. The 
Germans have never relapsed. Arianism also was practically 
put down by physical force. The Catholic troops completely 


extinguished in Southern France a heretical belief or negation 
of belief—it was rather a modernised Nature-worship than 
Protestantism—which threatencd Catholicism with destrue- 
tion, and made orthodoxy dominant from that day to the 
present, Toulouse, in particular, being as Catholic a city as 
exists. The Spanish persecutions suppressed both Judaisia 
and Protestantism; and the semi-Spznish Hapsburgs recon- 


| 
| 
| 











error, even of the worst kind, as most in consonance with the 
divine character. Bat the feeling exists also in men of other 
creeds, and among Hindoos has developed into the extra- 
ordinary theory that a religion may be actually true for some 
men and untrue for others. Then with this instinctive con- 
viction there is associated an intense idea of honour. A man 
whose erced is persecuted feels himself dishonoured if he does 
not resist, the creed being as it were part of bimself, and 
this even if his belief is held in a very lax way. Whole com- 


munities of very lux-living men have fought to the death for 
their creed, and there have been cases of utter sceptics in- 
curring martyrdom rather than submit to what they consider 
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such burning injustice. The Kulturlampf, for example, at once 
made strong Romanists in the political sense of the easygoing 
Catholics of the Rhine, who before were as divided as all 
other Germans; and Protestants who believed nothing have 
refused most tempting offers rather than profess themselves 
of another faith. Persecution, in fact, if ic stops short of a 
menace of martyrdom, is the least tolerable of insults, and by 
forcing the victims to consider what they believe and why, 
constantly’ deepens rather than dispels conviction, with the 
frequent result that very ordinary people, from whom no one 
expected anything—c.y., in the Marian persecution—suddenly 
appear as heroes for the faith. Limited persecution, there- 
fore, invariably fails, and as it usually makes the persecuted 
much better, often results in a recoil towards their faith. As 
the persecution relaxes the persecuted Church appears 
more earnest, and therefore more successful, than before. 
(There is a singular exception to this rule in the case of the 
Jews, whose innumerable persecutions have brought them no 
adherents, but that is because the Jewish teachers, departing 
from the earlier precedeats of their history, have since the 
Dispersion intertwined their faith and their descent in what 
is now inextricable confusion.) The rule is clear, and ought 
to move statesmen as much as the example of Christ ought 
to move religions men. We question if it does, however, 
outside England, or always and everywhere within its confines, 
On the Continent, at any rate, the most experienced rulers seem 
unable to rid themselves of the idea that pressure will make men 
give up a religious belief, and they favour this set of sectaries 
and disfavour that as if they had learned nothing from his- 
tory and little from their own hearts. In Russia, in Austria, 
even in France, men who know that nothing would make 
them give up their own convictions or their own scepticism 
still believe that petty annoyances or heavy bribes will ‘con- 
vert” their religious opponents into faithful, or at all events 
submissive, followers. ‘ Orthodox” statesmen of high ability 
promote the persecution of Catholics in Poland, Catholics 
actually persecute Protestants in Bohemia, and agnostics 
in France try to persecute both, with the same result in 
failure. The last-named, indeed, are foolish enough to argue 
that their position is separate because they are only perse- 
euting persecutors, not secing that where persecution is part 
of a creed they are persecuting that creed as well as its 
devotees, and forgetting that their own existence is proof 
positive that persecution produces no result. They will never 
have such weapons as the orthodox Churches wielded, yet in 
spite of those weapons they, and not the Churches, are in 
possession of power. If you disbelieve a faith and want to 
weaken it politically, relieve it of disabilities. Then it has 
nothing to stand on except the power of persuasion, which on 
yourself has ex hypothesi been exerted in vain. 





ENGLAND'S DEBT TO MILTON. 

W* considered a short time ago England’s debt to 

Wordsworth. The appearance of Professor Corson’s 
“Introduction to the Poetical and Prose Works of John 
Milton ” (Macmillan and Co., 5s.) suggests the even greater 
debt that England owes to Milton. We say “ greater,” though 
we must make it clear that in a certain realm of poetic inspira- 
tion we think Wordsworth supreme. We should not dream 
of comparing him as an artist with Milton, we should not 
dream of suggesting that either his learning or his sheer 
intellectual power was comparable with that of Milton. 
It was as regards the subtly blended relations of Nature 
and humanity that Wordsworth strack a note unique 
in poetry, conveying to us far-off hints as to our nature 
and destiny which have revolutionised English thought. 
But Wordsworth himself, as one of his noblest sonnets 
testifies, owed not a little to the inspiring example and 
lofty idealism of Milton; and we think that England has 
been a different nation from the fact that Milton was born a 
citizen of this land. It is not only that a line of poetic 
creation, in which Keats and Tennyson have been the greatest 
names, has proceeded from Milton. It is not only that to 
Milton, as Arnold has it, we owe the one conspicuous example 
of the “ grand style,” the one illustrious example of structural 
grandeur that we can show to the world as exhibiting the 
capacities of English poetry. It is the total personality and 
general achievements of Milton that we regard as constituting 
tie immortal heritage, not only of this country of ours, but of 
all English-speaking people for all time, 





If we want to know what Milton did for us, we must ga 
that, excluding Spenser, who, as the “ poet’s poet,” has ——- 


| been and will never be read except by a few, Milton was the 


first and supreme poet who introduced a high, serious and 
noble strain into our literature and life, clothing it i the 
most perfect artistic forms ever conceived among us, and pen 

meated it with an idealism sane and (in the best sense of the 
word) thoronghly English on the one hand, while yet religions 
and divine on the other. He initiated us into the love of divine 
things, he redeemed us from the dominion of earthliness 
We have still much of the sot and the clown in our national 
life, but few of us realise the nature and extent of the “a 

arnal life of the mass of Englishmen until the Paritan 
movement had begun seriously to take hold of their minds, 
The Anglo-Saxon (we will not go into the question of tha 
diffusion of a Celtic element; it is enough that the svi. 
stratum of our population was Anglo-Saxon) was descended 
from sensual marauders, whose conversion to Christianity 
was largely nominal, given to gorging and drinking, filled, 
to use the Apostolic words, with “desires of the flesh and of 
the mind.” It was necessary that a powerful antidote to this 
wnimalism should be found, and it was found in Puritanism, 
First came the great Lollard movement, the ground for whic} 
bad been prepared by the Franciscans, and to this movement 
we may trace the beginnings of serious popular thoughi, 
religious earnestness, social reform, intellectual freedom, and 
that belief in a doctrine of “right” to which no race of man. 
kind has ever been wholly indifferent. Persecution conld not 
kill Lollardry, and the seed it sowed came up again in the 
reign of Elizabeth, when it assumed the form of serious lifa 
and democratic proclivities in Church and State. The 
debauches and buffoonery of James I.’s Court only deepened 
the new Paritan conviction, and when the hollow graces and 
deep-rooted immorality of the Court and aristocracy revealed 
themselves full-grown under Charles I., Puritanism stood 
forth as the political palladium and moral salvation of 
England. 


Of this great movement towards high seriousness of life, 
towards a worthy conception of the ends of man’s existence, 
Milton was the supreme exponent, and he imparted to ita 
breath of idealism, a spirit finely touched to fine issnes, a 
largeness of view, a sense both of exaltation and of emancipa- 
tion which, in the absence of his magnificent genius, that 
movement might have lacked. Superficial chatter can only 
look at the sour, sad side of this movement which has realiy 
created the England we care for. But all movements mnst be 
judged by their highest products, and in Milton we see the crown 
and flower of Puritanism, the genius who has justified it for 
all time. We know that he was not in all respects at one 
with either Puritan doctrine or discipline. His theological 
views diverged in important particulars from the Westminster 
Confession. His “ Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce” could 
not have found favour in many Paritan households, His 
entire absence from religious service would have subjected 
him to severe censure in a New England Puritan township. 
Bat he stood supremely for the high temper, the strong, firm 
outlines of Puritan character; he stood supremely for politica! 
and intellectual! liberty; and he was able to present to England 
these lofty ideals in the terms of a gorgeous and consummate 
literary expression, unsurpassed in its way, and never likely 
to be surpassed in the English tongue. To call Milton 
a politician or a moralist, or even a reformer, would be to 
apply to him words stunted, desiccated; in a sense he was 
all these, but he was more. No Englishman who ever lived 
has so fully realised the idea of what Israel meant by a 
prophet. Yet he was a prophet who was also a poet, versed 
in the finest details of his art. In him the sons of Zion and 
the sons of Greece were reconciled; in him was seen all the 
learning of bis age, the most ardent yet most delicate 
service of the Muses, but all his vast and varied accomplish: 
ments were fused in the supreme devotion to truth and 
liberty, and the desire to make of England a worthy temple 
to these divinities. There has been no such combination of 
gifts, no such diverse powers incarnated in one person in 
England’s history. 


For England herself Milton mainly desired the embodiment 
of these ideals: intellectual freedom, the position of the leader 
of the cause of liberty in Europe, and that worthy and noble 
inner life in the absence of which the outer forms of liberty 
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The “ Areopagitica” is the greatest plea for | 
the freedom of the mind ever written, let alone its splendour | 

‘ece of prose; and though we have had our reactions 
pts a production, in effect it killed the despotism over the 
yet During the whole of the seventeenth century a 
afechiavellian despotism was desolating Western Europe, 
pe preparing the way for unutterable tragedy in France. 
Milton, who had lived in the Jand of Machiavelli, and who 
aw with prophetic insight what this meant, roused England 
at Europe (he proudly asserts, with a noble egoism akin to 
that of Dante, of his work that “Europe talks from side to 
side” of this great task) to a sense of the danger. In 
«Paradise Regained ” we find a great part of the poem 
teyoted to the idea of that inner freedom, that liberty of 
the soul to be gained solely by obedience to divine 
law, which should come in priority to mere political 
liberty as the real guardian and guarantee of free 
institutions. Milton was no democrat, he was an aristo- 
eratie Republican, like Plato: he despised the mob as 
troly as he detested tyrants: he was for an ordered liberty, 
a commonwealth of men whom, as Cowper said, the truth 
had made free, living under the reign of law, If our life and 
influence as 2 nation are to stand for a living inflaence in the 
world, if we are to be saved from the very real perils of 
materialism, we shall go to Milton for our ideal. 


Matthew Arnold in his essay on Milton, looking forward 
tothe spread of Anglo-Saxondom, and quoting Heine as to 
the contagion of Anglo-Saxon vulgarity, says that the 
superb austerity of Milton will save us, So long as 
Milton is a power, the progress of the English speech 
cannot mean the spread of vulgar contagion. There 
was recently a discussion as to whether Milton was still 
read, the majority of contributors, if we recollect rightly, 
being of opinion that he was not. It will be an evil thing for 
England if that is true. But it is a notable fact that the 
work of Professor Corson, to which we have referred, comes 
from America, where serious study of our great poets is far 
more general (to our shame be it said) than in the old 
eonntry. It is new countries, with their mushroom towns, 
their rush of life, their crude methods, which all need the 
chastening influence of a great idealist. We gladly welcome, 
therefore, the sign that Milton is loved and studied in the 
great Republic whose infant origins proceeded from the same 
great movement which gave him birth. Yes, America, as 
well as England, owes a mighty debt to Jobn Milton. 


gre worthless. 





THE EYES OF AN ARMY. 

TN Mafeking, just before the investment closed in, Colonel 

Baden-Powell completed a remarkable little book, 
“Aids to Scouting: for Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Men” (Gale and Polden, 1s.) Though small in bulk, it 
is a condensation of the whole of his experiences in the 
art of scouting in an enemy’s country. It is full not 
only of information, but of suggestion. It also presents, 
from the author’s recollection of what took place in his 
own mind, a curious series of “experiences,” and of the 
growth and training of the power of observation and infer- 
ence, It is so self-conscious and introspective that if it were 
not full of practical purpose some of its chapters might be 
taken to be reflections on certain states of mind, rather than 
amanual for teaching soldiers the most dangerous and diffi- 
cult branch of their business. The conclusion from the form 
in which it is presented is that the British soldier, to whom it 
is addressed, is as intelligent as the most exacting critic could 
Wish him to be, and that Colonel Baden-Powell, in setting 


and ears, Such isolation is only common in savage warfare, 
as in the Indian passes, or in our struggle in Matabeleland. 


| Bat it oceurs also when the population retreats before an 


army, as in the Russian campaign of Napoleon, or where, a3 
now in parts of the country round Ladysmith, the people 
have entirely withdrawn from the scene of operations, and 
only the combatants remain. When the advance from Colenso 
is made to relieve Sir George White this kind of scout- 
ing will be absolutely essential to the relieving force. 


; An example of its danger occurred only last week near the 


Orange River, when Lieutenant-Colonel Keith-Falconer and 
an officer’s patrol suddenly found themselves under close fire 
from a small advanced party of hidden Boers, with disastrous 
results. Colonel Baden-Powell’s advice in cases similar to 
the advance on Ladysmith is to use men who have learnt 
their business in peace, if notin war. “It is no use going on 
such a service untrained. Many lives have been lost at that 
game. It is most remarkable to see what a number of good 
men have been killed by getting their first experience of 
sconting in war, simply through ignorance.” The personal 
qualities which he requires in our scouts are quickness of eye, 
quick hearing, practice in getting news sent back qnickly to 
headquarters, and the habit of judging correctly from trifling 
facts observed. In South Africa, where the great part of the 
enemy’s movements are on open veldt, tracking, and the 
power to “read” tracks, and to tell their age, direction, 
number, and purpose, concealment, avoiding exposure on hill. 
tops, knowledge of direction, of night-work, acuteness in 
interpreting sounds when heard, good riding, and the use of 
the sense of smell by night, are all necessary to the acquire. 
ment of trustworthy information as to the position and inten- 
tion of the enemy. The means by which this information is 
transmitted to headquarters falls more directly under the 
instructions of cavalry. In the contingent from the Colony of 
Natal itself there must be many Volunteers who possess much 
of the needful training. 


This hazardous work is among the most important which 
can be performed by individual soldiers. Colonel Baden- 
Powell calls them the ‘‘detectives” of thearmy. But the simile 
does not cover their duties or adequately express their use, It 
is not merely in tracking the beaten enemy, but in discovering 
the intentions of the advancing foe, that the scout’s personal 
qualities may determine the fortunes of a day. It was a 
single Prussian scout who, before Sadowa, discovered the 
whole of the Austrian army drawn up in a new and unlooked- 
for position in time for the Prussians to alter their plans. It 
was another German scout who brought news of the unsnp- 
ported Frerch army at Vionville, and enabled the Germans 
to destroy it. But the services of scouts like Major Colquhoun 
Grant in the Penirenlar War sometimes determine the 
strategy of a whole campaign. Napier’s description of the 
methods of this officer, in whom “the utmost daring was so 
mixed with subtlety of genius and tempered by discretion that 
it is hard to say which quality predominated,” agrees closely 
with Colonel Baden-Powell’s ideal of the scout’s qualities. 
Grant and others like him carried out their work in the face 
of a regular army, amply equipped with cavalry, which they 
observed dressed in full uniform, and relying mainly on their 
own readiness and the speed of their horses. Grant’s best 
piece of scouting was his discovery that Marmont did not 
really intend to attack Almeida or Ciadad Rodrigo during 
the siege of Badajoz by the British. He spent three days 
inside Marmont’s lines, in uniform, and discovered that the 
Marshal had prepared provisions and scaling ladders for a 
siege. He then galloped through the French cavalry scouts, 
after receiving their fire, and preceded Marmont’sarmy, This 





down his own training and sensations when occupied in the 
hazardons life of the scout, has no doubt that the proper 
inferences will be drawn, both by officers and men, trom 
his frank and interesting statements, 

The condition of things in which scouting in its most difti- 
cult form is regnired comes about after the complete 
rapture of relations of all kinds between the parties attack- 


he watched through a pass, noting every battalion and gun, 
| and their direction, which was towards Ciudad Rodrigo. Still 
unsatisfied, he doubled back and entered the town of Tamames 
after the French had passed. There he discovered that they 
had left their scaling ladders behind, which showed that 
| there was no real intention to storm Oiudad Rodrigo. 
This news, taken to Wellington, left him free to bring the 





ing andattacked. It is a psychological condition, rather hard 
to realise, in which one side is for the moment absolutely 
without knowledge of what the other is doing, where it is, 
and how it is to be found. It supposes the temporary loss of 


all the common means of information—no people to question, | 
Ro intercourse of neutrals between the camps—and that the 
army has to rely solely on what it can learn by its own eyes 





| scouts. 


siege of Badajoz to a successful end without apprehension 
| for the other fortress, which he had just captured. 


| England, with frontiers all over the world abutting on the 
“nneivilised fringe,” has constant need of highly trained 
The want is felt in most of our wars, small and 


great, but it by no means follows that we shall be able to find 
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the men we want. As long as the United States regular 
troops fought only in their own country they were very care- 
ful to employ the best native article of this kind, trained on 
the spot. In the Mexican War, against an enemy not par- 
ticularly formidable, but used to guerilla fighting, the Texas 
frontiermen served us the eyes of the army. In the Indian 
wars, when small bodies of troops were acting against an 
enemy of unusual subtlety and courage, “specialists” in 
tracking and scouting were retained ata high rate of pay; 
while in acting against the Filipinos the want of such aids 
left the American Regulars singularly helpless. “Scout 
Cody” was a trusted adviser to the frontier officers long 
before he won fame and dollars with his Wild West Show, 
and General Custer’s disaster would not have occurred had 
his advice been followed. Another famous American scout, 
Burnham, was engaged by the Chartered Company for 
service in the Matabele War, and showed his skill, as 
Colonel Baden-Powell points out, by “feeling his way” 
back by night along the track of Wilson’s force, when 
he was despatched to take news of its position to the main 
body. But England has at this moment no “disturbed 
districts ” in which this kind of trajning is part of the daily 
life of settlers. Our frontiers are so neatly rounded off, and 
we are in such a hurry to establish the Pax Britannica. that 
we bave no natural training ground for scouts of the British 
race. The nation simply would not tolerate a state of things 
like that which went on on the Indian frontier for sixty years, 
and made the services of men like Scont Cody necessary to 
the State even after his first visit to London. At home the 
pursuits which tend to train young men for such work are 
less popular than formerly. The bicycle steadily lessens the 
wish to learn to ride, and the immense popularity of games 
has reduced the number of those who follow sport. Half 
Colonel Baden -Powell’s examples and instances of the 
observations of successful scouting are really those to 
which field sports accustom men like himself, who pursue 
them in moderation, but with keenness. He believes 
that scouting can be taught in peace time as a military 
lesson. As there is no visible source of supply else- 
where this is the only alternative. But the best training 
for officers and men will be abroad, where both can learn 
the art in the mixture of work and play, of sport and 
business, in which Colonel Baden-Powell himself acquired 
the training which he perfected later in the Zula, Matabele, 
and Ashanti Wars. It would be quite possible to form scout- 
ing camps in favourable places in India, South Africa, or 
Canada, and to use these as “finishing schools” for capable 
and promising men. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLISH PROSE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—He who aspires to conquer style leads a forlorn hope. 
The world hates it, and the professed critics hate it most 


bitterly of all. To write verse well, to be a perfectly wise 
politician, to make large scores at cricket,—all these are 
achievements which do not disgrace a man, Bat to write fine 
and musical prose is the artist’s instant condemnation. 
Whence comes this strange perversity of thought Does it 
proceed from blindness, or from moral reprobation? We do 
not know. We only know that an ambition to handle the 
language as it should be handled is not despised; it is con- 
sidered an evil-doing which merits no forgiveness. 


Here, for instance, is a writer in the Auinlurgh Review 
who professes to discuss “some tendencies of prose style,” 
and whose antipathy to prose style is evident in every line 
of a long indictment. To verse he is ready to grant every 
license ; to prose he will grant no license save the restriction 
of lucidity. He chooses to invent for himself a purely 
artificial distinction; to declare that while verse appeals 
to the emotions, prose 
instruct or to convince. 





has no other objects than to } 
He goes even further: he asserts | statistics or the facts of life. 


never in his argument or his relation to lose touch with th 

spoken speech.” Why? With such an assertion as th " 
discussion is impossible. We can only ask for a reason we 
remember with confidence that every artist who ever wrot 

magnificent pose forgot that the language of the tongue ee 
the language of the pen were even distantly similar, Th 

orators have conclusively proved our point. Weknew Rene. 
thenes and Cicero and Burke, not because they spoke bat 
because they wrote; and the invention of shorthand ne 

since showed how small a pretence to style has the on 
eloquent speaker. Would the Zdinburgh Reviewer call a 
mischievous boy who upset a pot of vermilion on the pave 
ment a heaven-born painter? 


M. Jourdain was surprised to discover that he had been 
talking prose for years. The ZLudinburgh Reviewer seems to 
suggest that having talked prose for years a man might 
always have written it. If the pen is the only obstacle which 
divides literature from conversation, there seems no reason 
why all the world does not devote itself to the cultiva. 
tion of style. We can all talk, and (by Act of Parliament) 
we can all write; therefore we are all craftsmen, as Milton 
and Shakespeare were craftsmen. Itisa bewildering theory 
which happily refutes itself. But it is put forth by * 
Edinburgh Reviewer, who also declares that the Elizabethan 
prose-writers wrote “plainly,” and that it was Foxe’s merit 
not to adorn his narrative. At these pronouncements you 
rub your eyes, and wonder whether words have lost their 
meaning. After all, Moliére was a safer guide, who dismissed 
the notion that prose and speech were the same exercisg 
with a gentle ridicule. 

However, the Edinlurgh Reviewer believes that no sooner 
does prose become an art than it ceases to be prose; and to 
support this fantastic view he declares that Fielding and 
Goldsmith were excellent without knowing it; “their excel. 
lence,” says he, “was largely accidental.” Now, if ever there 
were two men who castigated their style, and so separatel 
it from the talk of the tavern, those men were Goldsmith 
and Fielding. Fielding listened to his prose as attentively 
as Stevenson or Meredith, and his ear was far more acute 
to cadence and rhythm than was the ear of Pope. Moreover, 
if Goldsmith had written as he himself spoke, his prose would 
have been silence. And how should he write as another 
spoke? And this brings us to the obvious conclusion. Prose 
is an art, more complex and more difficult, because less 
restrained, than verse. The most of men can write a set of 
couplets; very few can obey the subtle dictates of the 
humbler medium, and indite a page of noble prose. To 
parody Matthew Arnold, style is three-fourths of prose, and 
prose is only admirable as it recedes‘from speech. This, in 
fact, is the main difficulty of prose; it deals with the same 
medium as common talk, from which it must be separated; 
and the indolent man who cares not for beauty will always 
prefer a solid piece of information to a flash of genius; so 
he (the indolent man) will set the directory, which does not 
differ from speech and rejects ornament, high above the 
“ Areopagitica,” “Urn Burial,” and the works of Mr. 
Meredith. 


That intelligent people shonld commit this sin of indiscre- 
tion is strange enough; that they should make it a point of 
honour to commit this sin is stranger still. The Hdinburgh 
Reviewer, by declaring that it is the duty of prose merely 
to instract or convince, rules out of his category all the 
masters. In such a busy hive there is no room for Sir 
Thomas Browne or Burton, for Milton or Shakespeare 
(himself 2 master of prose), for Jeremy Taylor or Donne, for 
the Swift of “Gulliver” and the “Tale of the Tub” or 
Burke or Gibbon, for Hazlitt or Lamb or De Quincey, for 
Coleridge or Southey or Walter Scott, for Stevenson or 
Meredith. Indeed, if prose be information, it leaves you alone 
with the followers of Addison—who marks the decadence of 
English—with the very worst of fiction, and with the daily 
paper. But prose isa delicate and beautiful art, which we hesi- 
tate to define, but which we know has naught in common with 
It submits no more easily than 


that the less a prose-writer thinks about words the better, | verse “to be disciplined into strict conformity with reason, 
What he should think about we are not told; but we gather the common faculty of man.” It may be, if it will, impas- 
that prose (in the opinion of the Ldinburgh Reviewer) is | sioned as verse, and at its loftiest it makes a loud appea 


written speech. 
argument to enforce, or a series of facts to relate, ought 


“A man,” says the Reviewer, “ who has an | 


to the sensnous emotions. Thucydides and Tacitus wrote 
as never men spoke, but they are and will ever remain the 
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asters of prose. Who in speaking ever invented such 
nrages as give @ sparkle of brilliance to the “ Annals,” and 
how would these jewels of language be improved by the mere 
fact that any one had (or could have) given them utterance ? 
No, prose is a8 far as the poles asunder from speech, and it 
is all the worse if it bear even a faint resemblance to the 
gound and structure of the sentences which are spoken at the 
street corner. 

What, then, is a mark of style? All the definitions 
fail us. “The proper words in their proper places” is an 
obvious evasion, and not even the name of Swift can give 
ourrency to the false coin stamped with the legend: “The 
greatest concision consistent with lucidity.” You can only 
reach the truth by negatives. There is no style where there 
is not music, where there is not a perfect and carious choice 
of phrase, where there is not a proper sensitiveness to the 
etymological tradition of such words as find a place in a 
sentence. But these are all qualities which are absent from 
conversation as they are absent from oratory, and which, 
though esteemed by Milton and Sir Thomas Browne, are 
despised by the Lin burgh Reviewer. Above all, music is the 
secret of great prose as of great verse; and it is music which 
enabled Milton to write the “ Areopagitica” as it enabled him 
to write “ Paradise Lost.” Lucidity is good in the one medium 
as in the other ; simplicity is good if it does not degenerate 
into commonness. But these pale qualities will never 
fashion a mighty style. When the eighteenth century 
achieved its universal triumph of good sense, it killed for 
a while our English tongue. Style could not Jive in an 
atmosphere which was instaat death to personality, since 
style is always, and must always be, not only artificial, but 
personal. A reporter, in brief, is not an artist, because 
he is inexpressive; and great works, whether of verse 
or prose, live by their expression. We are born to 
speak,—that is our birthright. We are not born to 
write,—that is an accomplishment acquired with pain 
aud forethought. In other words, language is an instrn- 
ment upon which the artist im prose or verse must 
be taught to play. If the artist’s touch and method 
enable him to express himself, then he has pierced that 
strange mystery, style. If he steal the tonch and method 
of another, then he need not be considered more care- 
fully than the imitators of Stevenson or Meredith. But 
he who writes as he speaks is no better than he who 
reads as he runs. The divinest narrative colloquially ex. 
pressed is dead to-morrow, and the argument of Swift merely 
appears simple to the critic because the profound artifice of 
Swift eludes him. Style, indeed, is a personal and intimate 
gift, which proceeds from and is the reflex of a sincereathought 
or a clear vision. But he who thinks or sees must under- 
stand the use of words, and have an ear attuned to music. 
And the sooner we block such easy cuts to excellence as 
that “men should write as they talk,” or that “a prose-writer 
has nothing to do with words,” the sooner may we look upon 
au English which is not contemptible. For the newspaper is 
not yet the ideal of our prose, and the first Jesson a writer 
learns is that literature is something better than conversation 
waterialised in ink.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES WHIBLEY. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ]} 
Sir,—Your article on “The Future of Our Army” in the 
Spectator of November 11th will be welcome to many who 
have felt, more or less vaguely, the necessity for some further 
“insurance” of the position and wealth of the country and 
the Empire. Had the circumstances of the Continent been 
different—supposing that France, for instance, had been 
united under an Emperor, or that Germany had some solid 
grievance against us—we might at the present time be ina 
most difficult and even dangerous position. We cannot 
reckon upon always having our quarrels singly. And it is 
agreed that a well-grounded fear of invasion would be only 
less fatal to our commercial position than the actual attempt. 
The present war, then, seems to have come at the right 
time to draw our attention to what might have been, 
and what may be. There is a danger of our tying up 
oar available resources, particularly by heavy expenditure 








upon old-age pensions, in such a way as to risk not merely 
the security for these, but also the livelihood of the mass of 
our countrymen, which, of course, depends upon our commer- 
cial position. It would surely be prudent to provide the in- 
surance to secure our present position before incurring 
further liabilities. But your suggestion of a pension for those 
who had served their time in the “ Territorial Army” might 
be made to meet both objects at once. If the conditions of 
service were made possible for nearly all (as might certainly 
be done), a man would have no one but himself to thank if he 
had not earned his pension. And whatever this might cost, 
the country would get value for its money in increased 
security. The case of men physically disqualified and ot 
single women would perhaps call for some different, equitable 
treatment. Possibly military authorities might decide that 
the regular cavalry ought to be increased as well as the 
artillery. But this is a matter for experts. It is to be hoped 
that the question, once started, will not be allowed to rest. 
If we refuse to provide for probable contingencies we shall, in 
case of panic or disaster, have no one but ourselves to blame, 
—I am, Sir, &e., A. C, CHAMPNEYs, 
Hampstead, Novemb 13th, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—All who are interested in the future of the British 
Army will welcome the article in the Spéctator of Novem- 
ber llth. Nowis the time to found an “ Army League,” that it 
may do for the Army what the “ Navy League” has done for 
the Navy. Such a League would be of immense value 
in directing public opinion to Army questions. Take, for 
instance, the difficulty at present experienced in recruiting 
for the Militia. I know of two Lieutenant-Colonels of Militia 
who are of opinion that the difficulty would be largely met by 
calling up the men for their drills in the winter instead of in 
the summer. The men are largely drawn from the ranks of 
casual labour, and can find employment in the fine weather 
which they cannot obtain in the winter. To alter the present 
arrangements would entail the provision of additional barrack 
accommodation, but I would venture to suggest that the reduc- 
tion in the number of the unemployed in the winter which 
the alteration would help to bring about would more than 
recompense the country for the initial outlay.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WALTER F, WILSON. 
Junior Constitutional Club, November 14th. 





BACON AND THE BOER WAR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Nearly three hundred years ago Lord Bacon, in his 
essay “Of the True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates,” 
wrote :— 

“ By all means it is to be procured...... that the natural 
subjects of the Crown and State bear a sufficient proportion to the 
strange subjects that they govern. Therefore, all states that are 
liberal of naturalisation towards strangers are fit for empire.* 
For to think that an handful of people can, with the greatest: 
courage and policy in fae world, embrace too large extent of 
dominion—it may hold for a time, but it will fail suddenly.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., H. H. Morcan-Brown., 
Hunstanion, November 11th. 








PORBTRY. 
PSs 
THE SCHOOLFELLOW. 
Our game was his but yesteryear; 
We wished him back ; we could not know 
The self-same hour we missed him here 
He led the line that broke the foe. 


Blood-red behind our guarded posts 
Sank as of old the dying day; 

The battle ceased ; the mingled hosts 
Weary and cheery went their way: 


“ To-morrow well may bring,” we said, 
“ As fair a fight, as clear a sun.” 
Dear lad, before the word was sped, 
For evermore thy goal was won. 
HENRY NEWBOLT. 





* We may, I think, in the case of the Boers, infer the negative of this 
propusition. 
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BOOKS. 
are 
STEVENSON’S LiTTERS.* 

It is always diffienlt to say how a book will strike other 
people, but a critic’s business is to record his own impression, 
und, to our mird, there are few books so interesting, so 
moving, and so valuable as this collection of letters. To 
speak first of a2cidentals, the volumes are beautiful, corre- 
sponding in size, binding, paper and type with the “ Edinburgh 
Edition” of Stevenson’s Works; and they contain two portraits 
from photographs, of which the latter, taken at the age of 
forty-three, seems the more significant, showing one of those 
faces where all the other features seem to be only a comment 
on the eyes. Secondly, and this is no accidental, but a very 
essential factor in the book, Mr. Colvin’s part of the work 
could not have been better done. The notes prefixed to 
letters which explain allusions and introduce personages are 
models of brevity and relevance; the selection has included 
scarcely one letter that is not of interest, and has avoided 
~ repetitions (perhaps an exception should be made for the 
three letters, excellent though they are, which describe to 
different correspondents a crossing from London to New York 
in a cattle-boat); and the general introduction is really a 
masterpiece in a disused kind, the literary portrait. Oue 
may detach from a finished whole one fragment,—this sentence, 
which suggests, what neither the letters nor the portrait can 
give, the man’s gesture, his physical presence. “All this” 
(Mr. Colvin says, following Mr. Henley’s description of 
Stevenson’s power to “radiate talk ”)— 

“All this the reader should imagine as helped by the most 
speaking of presences: a steady penetrating fire in the wide-set 
eyes, a compelling power and sweetness in the smile; courteous, 
waving gestures of the arms and long nervous hands, a lit 
cigarette generally held between the fingers; continual rapid 


shiftings and pacings to and fro as he conversed; rapid, but not | 


flurried nor awkward, for there was a grace in his attenuated 
but well-carried figure,” 

That is admirably classical, like something out of Sallust, 
and all who read it will be sorry to learn that Mr. Colvin was 
obliged to relinquish his original intention of writing a 
memoir at once biographical and critical to accompany these 
letters. Mr. Graham Baifour, Stevenson’s cousin, and the 
intimate of his last years, has, at the wish of his friend’s 
family, undertaken the biography. While reading the letters 
it seemed to us there was no room for such a work; on second 
thoughts, there is. The history of Stevenson’s life in Semoa, 
his dealings with the natives and with other Europeans, is 
not fully told here, nor in the Vailima Letters; and Mr. 
Balfour can tell it as an eye-witness. But for Mr. Colvin’s 
memoir there will always be room and welcome when he finds 
opportunity to write it. 

Yet without further assistance from any one, we can ail of 
us know Stevenson a great deal better than we know most of 
our friends. “History,” some one said, “is philosophy 
teaching by examples” ; that is far truer of fiction, since there 
the examples are chosen and arranged upon a finite and 
intelligible plan; but the best example of all is the record of 
a life lived in accordance with an honourable philosophy. 
Stevenson’s philosophy may be gathered readily enough from 
his books; whether his views expressed themselves directly, 
as in his essays, or indirectly, as in his novels, ethics was 
always “his veiled mistress.” No writer, not even Horace 
or Montaigne, has put more of himself into his books, more 
uncisguisedly stated his own experiences; but in giving 
the essential results he withheld details of the path by which 
he arrived at them. Only in one essay (and that an early 
cnz), “ Ordered South,” did he refer to the fact of his own 
sickness. Now, whoever chooses may read how the philosophy 
.kat he had beat out for himself was tested in a lifetime’s 
trial. That is the charm and the value of these letters, which 
ave not, like the classics in this kind, a record of trivial daily 
occurrences seen through a temperament, but rather a picture 
of the temperament itself. Stevenson had an odd contempt 
in correspondence for “sordid facts”; he was apt, when he 
sat down to write to a friend, just to put down a train of 
thoughts ; if he adverted to the circumstances of his own life 
it was generally in the vaguest terms. Again and again it 
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smc 
was to say that he had looked death between the eyes, but ag 
. 9 
to details, not a word of them. On the other hand, startin 
from that hint, he would deliver his views on mortality, on his 
. . - s 

own lot and destiny in life, but far more often on life’s com 
pensations than its crosses. But if his correspondent had 
written anything that called for sympathy, whether of joy or 
sorrow, there was no vagueness about the reply. Several of 
the letters are beautiful examples of a condolence that faces 
facie resolutely,—notably a couple to Mr. James Payn on his 
illness, A much larger number consists of eulogy and 
congratulation to friends—Mr, Gosse, Mr. Henry James 
hy . . . ’ 
Mr. Henley, and others—upon their literary works, always 
accompanied with the most outspoken criticism. No man 
who follows literature as an art can afford to neglect these 
letters. Stevenson’s remarks upon books, but particularly on 
his own works, are simply invaluable pieces of that summary 
criticism which an artist addresses to artists. Yet everywhere 
the essential interest of the stuff lies in the fascinating person. 
ality that makes itself felt on every page. Beyond the bio. 
graphical interest that attaches, for instance, to the letter 
which sets out Stevenson’s reasons for his resolution to go 
and occupy with his family the Curtins’ boycotted farm in 
188G—a resolution from which he was with difficulty dis- 
suaded—beyond the beauty of many descriptions, the queer 
humonr, often farcical, of many passages, beyond the grave 
and gay wisdom and the acute criticism, there is always this, 
—that you see the very heart of the man. It is hopeless to 
represent in this brief notice one-fiftieth of the phases and 
facets of that many-sided mind; one can only give a few 
quotations as typical of what may be found almost wherever 
you open the volumes. Here, for instance, is the main part 
of a letter to Mr. Gosse written in 1880 from San Francisco, 
where Stevenson had been trying to live on his earnings till 
illness stopped the enterprise :— 

“For about six weeks I have been in utter doubt; it was a 

toss-up for life or death all that time; but I won the toss,-Si 
and Hades went off once more discomfited. This is not tie f 
time, nor will it be the last, that I have a friendly came with 
that gentleman. I know he will end by clearing me out; but the 
rogue is insidious, and the habit of that sort of gambling seems 
to be a part of my nature; it was, I suspect, too much indulged 
in youth; break your children of this tendency, my dear Gosse, 
from the first. It is when enee formed a habit more fatal than 
opium—I speak,as St. Paul says, like a fool. I have been very 
very sick; on the verge of a galloping consumption ; cold swe 
prostrating attacks cf cough, sinking fits in which I lost the 
power of speech, fever, and all the ugliest circumstances of the 
disease ; and I have cause to bless God, my wife that is to be, and 
one Dr. Bamford (a name the Muse repels) that I have come out 
of all this and got my feet once more upon a little hilltop with a 
fair prospect of life and some new desire of living. Yet I did not 
wish to die neither, only I felt unable to go on further with that 
rough horsepiay of human life; a man must be pretty well to 
take the business in good part. Yet I felt ail the time thatI 
had done nothing to entitle me to an honourable discharge; that 
T had taken up many obligations and begun many friendships 
which I had no right to put away from me; and that for me to 
die was to play the cur and shirking sybarite, and desert the 
colours on the eve of the decisive fight.” 
That gives a detailed picture for once of the attacks which 
became so frequent (thongh this one was of exceptional 
severity) as to grow familiar, and the subsequent exhilaration 
of escape, here reflected, wore off and was replaced by weary 
annoyance. And the transition from curious satirical jesting 
to equally curious ethical questioning is to the last degree 
characteristic. Here, again, is a piece of criticism :— 

“Why was Jenkin an amateur in my eyes? Youthink because 
not amusing (I think he often was amusing). The reason is this: 
[ never, or almost never, saw twe pages of his work that I could 
not have put in one without the smallest loss of material. ‘hat 
is the only test I know of writing. If there is anywhere a thing 
said in two sentences that could have been as clearly and as 
engagingly and as forcibly said in one, then it’s amateur work. 
There you will bring me up with old Dumas. Nay, the object of 
a story is tc be long, to fill up hours; the storyteller’s art ot 
writing is to water out by continual invention, historical and 
technical, and yet not seem to water; seem on the other hand to 
practise that same art of conspicuous and declaratory condensa- 
tion which is the proper art of writing. That is one thing in 
which my stories fail: I am always cutting the flesh off their 
bones.” 


And here is a curious piece of speculation addressed to 
Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson from Samoa :— 


“There is a new something or other in the wind, which 
exercises me highly—anarchy—I mean, anarchism. People who 
(for pity’s sake) commit dastardly murders very basely, die like 
saints and leave beautiful letters behind *em (did you see 
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: is daughter? it was the New Testament over 
Valles Oe Base conduct is inexplicable to me and yet 
ofr spiritaal life higher than that of most. This is just what 
my ™ Christians must have seemed to the Romans. Is this 
. new drive” ([trieb, impulse] “among the monkeys? Mind 
= if they go on being martyred a few years more, the 


‘ob : ? 
yo Bet not unkindly bourgeois may get tired or ashamed 
an efraid to go on martyring; and the anarchists come out at the 


‘ust like the early Christians. That is, of course, they will 
pr! into power as a personnel, but God knows what they may 
believe when they come to do 80; it can’t be stranger or more 
improbable than what Christianity had come to be by the same 
time.” 

What the author of The Dynamiters thought of Anarchists 
we know; itis worth quoting this to illustraie the willing” 
ness of this remarkable mind to see the good points even in 
asect that filled him with abhorrence. But there must be 
an end of these extracts, which fill the reviewer with a sense 
of his incompetence to render in any way the varied charm of 
this strange and manifold temperament. There is no bint 
given by them, for instance, of that brilliant, nervous, impres- 
sionable youth that poured itself out freely,—-and most readily 
to women; nor any trace of the many kindly epistles of 
greeting and acknowledgment addressed from his exile to the 
younger men whose rise he saluted. One can only commend 
people to read and re-read the book, and the advice is scarce 
needed, for no man of our time has had more lovers. 

Last of all, there is this to be said. Weare apt to belittle the 


age we live in, yet Stevenson was indisputably, though un- 
usual, still typical of our days. The doctrine that he un- 


lips, though none have spoken it with more effect than he 
did; the duty of cheerfulness that he set before himself 





was conceived in the spirit of one who accepts the 
common view that it is impossible to postulate a hereafter, 
yet holds that the world is a good world, and was given 
us to be enjoyed. 


| 


Kent should have slain her infant brother. A little irritation, 
that is all—in the one case of disappointed greed, in the other 
of irrational jealousy—and maybe it was for their unex- 
pectedness that these crimes, not very thrilling in them- 
selves, attracted the curiosity of the world. Where the 
motive is plain, there is no mystery; where you seek and 
fumble for an explanation, you touch the fringe of the 
unknown. But criminals there are who love crime for its 
own sake, who are driven by an impulsion far stronger 
than themselves to the commission of the worst sins. 
A love of excitement goes far to explain their tempera- 
ment, and many a ruffian has committed murder or arson 
merely for the sporting odds which he thus lays against 
detection. When once success has crowned the criminal’s 
ingenuity, he cannot stay his hand; the uncertainty becomes 
essential to him, and he takes to poison as to dram-drinking. 
Palmer, for instance, the Rugeley murderer, for whom, we 
regret, Mr. Atlay does not find a place, found in poison, not 
only a solace for himself, but an easy method of discomfiting 
his foes. When he killed the man Cooke, for whose death 
he died, he merely owed him a sum of money. Another 
man would have repudiated the debt, or made an arrangement. 
Palmer thought it easier to remove his creditor, and to him 
it seemed so simple an action that he felt no shock of 
remorse. When Cooke was poisoned his murderer walked 
some miles to church, and commented on the sermon in his 
notebook, And Pritchard, the Glasgow doctor who poisone? 
his wife and mother-in-law with tartar emetic, was just such 
another as Palmer. He was driven to murder by no motive, 
save a mistaken sense of the ease and secrecy of the crime. 
He seems to have cherished an affection for his victims; 
yet he slew them, in obedience toa stealthy, maniacal impulse, 
and it is absurd to believe that he committed his double 
murder because he desired to marry the housemaid. So, 


It seemed to him that we had enough | Mr. Atlay tells us, “two or three years ago, a servant girl 


and to spare to thank God for, even if the last gift | of seventeen made two deliberate attempts to poison a little 
were dissolution; that to speak evil of the world was to | child not four years old,in order that she might be relieved 


be blind to the daily miracle of dawn and sunset, the 
daily pleasure of mere bodily action, the common heritage 
of aspiration and achievement. It is surely modern, the 
insight shown in one of his early letters to Mrs. Sitwell, which 
discerns not the squalor of a man who squanders a woman’s 
money on drink, but the “perfect heaven of love” on the 
woman’s face as, after her protest, she puts the shillings into 
the brute’s hand, Yet with all this tenderness there is no 
hint of effeminacy. The man sharpens his senses to pleasure, 
he sits at the board of life as at a banquet; yet there is 
nothing slack or luxnrions in his pleasures. For a truer 
metaphor, one would say that he goes through life like a 
man climbing a difficult and treacherous mountain, fighting 
every inch of his way, yet whenever he can pause to take breath, 
filled with exhilaration. Or, better still, dispensing with meta- 
phor, the truth is that this man, to whom Providence gave 
the barest thread of life, and only such prosperity as was won 
by unremitting and indomitable labour, was nevertheless 
humbly and sincerely grateful for his will to work and his 
capacity to enjoy, and throughout a lifetime mostly spent in 
physical prostration never lost heart, but set a shining 
example of fortitude and kindness. 





FAMOUS TRIALS.* 

THE abnormal 1s always interesting, and the ruffians whose 
crimes Mr, Atlay has set forth in his Famous Trials are, 
happily for us, abnormal one and all. Moreover, there is in 
the most of them a fierce squalor which makes them curious 
to contemplate, and suggests many a difficult reflection. What, 
indeed, is the criminal bias? What are the motives which lead 
to hideous, profitless cruelty? It is not the mere hope of 
gain, though that may explain the high-spirited high wayman 
and the stealthy burglar. It is not only cunning and defective 
imagination, though these qualities give to the scoundrel a 
reckless efficiency. At best we can only beg the question 
by declaring that a man commits crimes because he is a 
criminal, and has but a weak hold upon his passions. 


Of Mr. Atlay’s crimes, for instance, not a few are destitute of 
the common or obyious motive. There seems as little reason 
that Thurtell should have killed Weare, as that Constance 





* Famous Trials. By J.B. Atiay. Qondon: Grant Richards. [6s.] 
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from having to carry its food up three flights of stairs in a 
Sonth Kensington house.” Here, again, the motive is in- 
adequate. Doubtless the servant girl objected to the climb. 
But there is also no doubt that toa selfish disregard of human 
life she added the hasty conviction that nothing save murder 
can solve the easiest difficulties, 


But the most interesting chapter in Mr. Atlay’s book 
is the story of the Tichborne Claimant. The trial is so 
recent that it is already sliding into forgetfulness, since it is 
always true that we know least of contemporary history. 
But the infamous claim of Arthur Orton to the Tichborne 
estates was made with such barefaced effrontery, and sustained 
with such marvellous cleverness, that we have refreshed our 
memory from Mr. Atlay’s pages with the greatest pleasure. 
Moreover, the case has to-day a topical interest. As Mr. 
Atlay points out, it bears a strange resemblance to the 
Dreyfus affair. It began in the action of one man, it ended 
by involving the whole country ; while Dr. Kenealy, to make 
the comparison absolute, believed that in defending the 
butcher of Wagga-Wagga he was unmasking a Jesuit plot. 
So it was that Tichborne bonds were issued, a Tichborne 
gazette published, and the pence of the people collected in 
every town of England. Moreover, the question became one of 
politics, and Stoke-upon-Trent was held for some years as 
a pocket-borough (so to say) of the Claimant. Nor is that 
all: this strange case, which lingered on for seven years, and 
should (one thinks to-day) have been settled out of hand, was a 
magnificent opportunity for Judge and advocate. It is 
strange, indeed, to note how many great reputations were 
established upon the trial of this illiterate butcher; and it is 
a reflection honourable to our Bench and Bar that none save 
Dr. Kenealy destroyed his career by injudicious advocacy. 
Nor should we forget that the Lord Chief Justice was given 
the opportunity of delivering a speech which was a master- 
piece of eloquence. And yet, despite all this display of 
talent, there is none who can dispute the palm with Arthur 
Orton, the engineer of the biggest fraud witnessed in modern 
times. 


When Sir John Coleridge finished his weeks of cross- 
examination, he freely confessed himself beaten. “Did you 
ever see a more clever man, more ready, more astute, or with 





more ability in dealing with information, and making use of 
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the slightest hint dropped by the cross-examining counsel ? 
Do you not think’that many a time he was cross-examining 
me? Did you not see that he got a deal more out of me than 
I got out of him, and that he made most uncommon good use 
of what he did get?” Thatis high praise indeed; and yet 
it is scarcely too high. Orton was uneducated, he could 
neither speak nor spell properly, he thought the Pons Asv- 
norum was a place, and that Virgil was Greek, and yet by 
his native shrewdness he dominated the lawyers, and at one 
moment went very near to lay hands upon the estates 
to which he had no sort of right. Of course the recognition of 
Lady Tichborne served him right well, and the sympathy of 
Hampshire stood him in good stead. Yet there must have 
been a power of attraction in the ruffian, for his friends over- 
looked both his perjury and his cowardice. But, shrewd as 
he was, he made one mistake: he could not resist a desire to 
see the Orton family once more, and his first excursion, when 
be returned from Australia on his mission of plunder, was to 
Wapping. However, in the end perjury availed not; common- 
sense returned to the world; and even Stoke-upon-Trent gave 
up its allegiance. But the Claimant remains in our memory 
a colossus of impudence, a ruffian whose native shrewdness 
was well-nigh rewarded by another’s lands, 





MR. GODLEY’S VERSES.* 


Mr. Goptey has earned the gratitude of all University men 
and all lovers of Jel/es-lettves by collecting in this slim volume 
some thirty of the entertaining pieces that he bas contributed 
in the last ten years to the Oxford Magazine and other 
journals. Even where the academical standpoint is most 
strongly emphasised, esoteric allusiveness is never overdone. 
One need not be an Oxford man, for example, to enjoy the 


’ 


fan of the delightful “ Rubdiyyat of Moderations ” :— 
“Take these few Rules, which—carefully rehearsed— 
Will land the User safely in a First, 

Second, or Third, or Guif: and after all 
There’s nothing lower than a Plough at worst. 
Plain is the Trick of dcing Latin Prose ; 

An Esse Videantur at the Close 

Makes it to all Intents and Purposes 

As good as anything of Cicero’s. 

Yet let it not your anxious Mind perturb 

Should Grammar’s Law your Diction fail to curb: 
Be comforted : it is like Tacitus, 

’Tis mostly done by leaving out the Verb. 


Keep clear of Facts: the Fool who deals in those 
A Mucker he inevitably goes: 

The dusty Don who looks your Paper o’er 
He knows about it all,—or thinks he knows. 
A Pipe, a Teapot, and a Pencil Blue, 

A Crib, perchance a Lexicor—and You , 

Beside him singing in a Wilderness 
Of Suppositions palpably untrue— 

Tis all he needs: he is content with these: 
Not Facts he wants, but soft Hypotheses 

Which none need take the Pains to verify, 

This is the Way that Men obtain Degrees ! 


’Twixt Right and Wrong the Difference is diw : 
Tis settled by the Moderator’s whim : 
Perchance the Delta on your Paper marked 
Means that his Lunch lias disagreed with him.” 
Scholars will be especially taken with the “1713 against 
Newnham,” in which Mr. Godley has applied to a Greek 
tragedy the method adopted in regard to fiction by Bret 
Harte in his “Sensation Novels Condensed,” while in the 
“ Quadriviad” we have some delightful doggerel hexameters 
on the “ructions” which attended the visit of the Prince of 
Wales, when the services of a contingent of London constables 
(“ Metropolitanae custos, Robertule, pacis ”) were retained for 
the purpose of keeping order. Two lines are worth quoting 
at the present juncture :— 
“Nescio mentiri: si quis mendacia quaerit 
In vespertinis quaerat mendacia chartis.” 
There are touches in this piece which recall Calverley’s 
inimitable “Carmen Saeculare,” jast as the lines “ After 
Horace,” “The Journalist Abroad,” the “ Pensées de Noél,” 
the dream of “The School of Agriculture,” and “ The Last 
Straw” recall by their verbal felicity, their unexpected 
cadences and genial Philistinism, the unforgettable whimsi- 
calities of the “beloved Cambridge rbyme.” Take thege 





* Lyra Frivola. By A.D.Godley. London: Methuenand Co, (2s. éd.] 


stanzas, for instance, in which the question “Wh 
*, 2 2 at as 
Bard ?” is answered :— xs the 
“The simple incomes of the poor 
His meek poetic soul content; 
Say £30,000 at four 
Per cent. ! 
His taste in residence is plain: 
No palaces his heart rejoice : 
A cottage in a lane (Park Lane 
For choice) — 
Here be his days in quiet spent : 
Here let him meditate the Muse; 
Baronial Halls were only meant 
For Jews.” 
The true inwardness of the “Dialogue on Ethics” between 
the Isis and the Cherwell can, perhaps, only be adequately 
comprehended by an Oxonian, but the satire on “ Pedagogy ” 
is writ so plain that he who runs may read, while every sub. 
scriber to the Daily Chronicle may be recommended to 
peruse the stirring stanzas headed “Greculus Esuriens,” 
The first stages of “ L’Affaire” are wittily summarised in the 
following lines :— ‘ 
“Tt was a little Bordereau that lay upon the ground : 
‘The Franco-Gallic Government that document it found, 
And straightway drew the inference, though how I do not know 


i 


Some Jew had sold to Germany this dreadful Bordereau, 


*Tis all (they said) a Hebrew trick—a treasonable plan— 

And, now we come to think of it, why Dreyfus is the man! 

Atany rate (they argued thus), it is for him to show 

That he is not the criminal who sold the Bordereau. 

Some hinted at another man, whose autograph it bore— 

But this was Dreyfus’ artifice, and proved his guilt the more: 

No motive for the horrid deed confessedly he had : . 

And crimes which are gratuitous are nearly twice as bad. 

They caught that Jew (did Government) and charged him with 

the sale; 
They proved his guilt—or said they did—and shut him up in 
gaol ; 

And then, their case to justify and show their verdict true, 

They took and baited every one who called himself a Jew.” 
Mr. Godley has one notable advantage in comparison with 
his rival academic jesters. He has in his command of the 
Daoblin brogue an extra string to his lyra frivola, and handles 
it with admirable results, though we regret that he should 
have found it necessary, out of deference to the dead, to dilate 
his humorous ballad on Mr. Parnell’s arrest in 1881, the 
original version of which, familiarised by the gifts of a 
well-known Irish singer, was immensely superior in raciness 
and point to that given here on pp. 68-70. 





SOME RECENT ECONOMIC LITERATURE* 
In his work on Statistics and Economics Professor Mayo-Smith 
shows in a high degree the faculty of American economists of 
supporting their economic theories by the clear use of figures 
and practical results. No one who is interested in such 
questions as the increasing importance of capital in modern 
industrial organisation, and the essential unity of interests 
between Capital and Labour, the position of Labour, the 
chances of agriculture in old countries, or the question of 
the burden of taxation, perhaps the fundamental question of 
economics, could hope to find a more adequate account of the 
assistance to be derived from the use of the statistics avail- 
able than in this book. Under each of the usual headings, 
“ Consumption,” “ Production,” “ Exchange,” and “ Distribu- 
tion,” he will find sets of statistics illustrating the theory, 
with a criticism telling the reader how far they can be relied 
on to support the conclusions. As regards finance statistics, 
for instance, he says:—‘ The science of finance deals 
with many important questions concerning the best 
methods of raising revenue, the economic effects of different 
taxes and expenditures, the incidence of taxation, its social 
expediency, and deep considerations of justice and equity. 
Oar crude statistics do not carry us very far in solving these 





* (1.) Statistics and Economics. By Richmond Mayo-Smith, Professor of Political 
Economy in Columbia University. London: Macmillan and Co. [12s. 6d. net.) 
——(2.) The Science of Finance: an Investigation of Public Expenditures and 
Public Revenues. By Henry Carter Adams, Professor of Political Economy at 
the University of Michigan. New. York: Henry Holt and_Co.—(3.) The 
Distribution of Income. By William Smart, Adam Smith Professor in the 
University of Glasgow. London: Macmillan and Co. [5s._ net.]——(4.) The 
Economic Writings of Sir William Petty. Edited by Charles Henry Hull, Ph.D., 
Cornell University. 2vols. Cambridge: University Press. [25s.] (5.) Researches 
in the History of Economics. By Ernest Nys, Professor of the University ot 
Brussels. Translated by N. F. and A. R. Dryhurst. London: A. and C, Black. 
6s.]——(6.) A History of the English Poor Law from 1834 to the Present Time. 
Vol. IIL Supplementary to the History by Sir George Nicholls, K.C.B. By 





Thomas Mackay. London: P. S. King and Son. (2ls.]——(7.) The Case for 
Protection. By Lrnest Ldwia Williams. London: Grant Richards. [53] 
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~ lems,” bat the author goes on to show that they bring out 
at least some important facts,—viz., the great increase of 
Governmental expenditures during the nineteenth century 
and the directions it has taken, and the immense increase of 
nblic debts, balanced, however, in many cases by increase of 
national wealth. The book is a most valuable condensation 
of the present condition both of thought and knowledge on 
the most vital problems of society, bat it does not propound 
yew theories nor pronounce in too decided a fashion on the 
conclusions established by other economists. 


Another American work, that of Professor Adams on 7'he 
Science of Finance, is written mainly from the point of view 
of public expenditure and revenues within the United States. 
It contains, however, 2 mass of original thinking on all ques- 
tions of taxation. ‘The treatment of incidence problems is 
particularly Incid, but the criticism of the Income-tax will 
specially interest English readers. Mr. Adams is unable to 
approve of the tendency to rely more and more on a general 
Income-tax for taxation; and he puts his finger on the 
theoretical fault of such a tax when he maintains that it can 
never be a just tax because “ income is not industrially homo- 
geneous.” He would confine it, therefore, to incomes accruing 
on account of personal service, and, following his principle of 
attacking each and every income by some one form of taxa- 
tion, he wonld add to this the Inheritance-tax as a tax on 
income from property, a Land-tax, and, finally and principally, 
a series of carefully designed business taxes, which would 
inclade a tax on the income of public companies or corpora- 
tions, and Excise and Customs taxes according to fiscal needs. 
The whole speculation suggested is interesting and ingenious. 


Professor William Smart’s analysis of Zhe Distribution of 


Income leads up to the question, Is it a bad distribution ? 
And the answer he gives is important as being the outcome, 
not of prejudice in favour of the existing social organisation 
but of thoughtfal and scientific inquiry into the methods of 
the present distribution. He gives his opinion, “as probably 
the most responsible act of an economist’s life,” that this 
distribution is not arbitrary, much less chaotic; and that, as 
a distribution according to service, “ there is enough of rough 
justice in it to make even those of us who feel its imperfec- 
tions most keenly think twice before we give our countenance 
to any rival scheme which has yet been proposed.” Mr 
Smart estimates the national money income of -the country, 
probably on the basis of former estimates, at about 
£1,500,000,000. 

The two next books on our list are of a historical character. 
Mr. Holl has edited, with a critical introduction, the 
economic writings of Sir William Petty, who in his Political 
Arithmetick was perhaps the founder of the statistical 
method of treating political questions. As he himself said. 
“The method I have taken is not yet very usual, for instead 
of using only comparative and superlative words, and intel- 
lectual arguments, I have taken the course to express myself 
interms of number, weight, or measure.” Petty’s writings 
arefull of vigour and sense, and they were always addressed 
to some practical object. Of a different character is 
the brilliant work, Researches in the History of Economies, 
very adequately translated by Mr. Dryhurst, in which Pro- 
fessor Nys has traced the economic development of Europe 
down to the middle of the seventeenth century; but we must 
turn from it to give a few words to a book which ought to play 
some part in the discussion sure, if any domestic topic can 
attract attention, to arise in connection with the old-age pen- 
sion schemes of the Government. A History of the English 
Poor Law from 1834 to the Present Time, by Mr. Taomas 
Mackay, is the work of a man most fully qualified both by 
grasp of economic principle and by practical experience. 
Whether he is writing on the theory of the Poor-law, or the 
effect of Poor-law relief upon wages, or whether he is 
describing the actual position of the problem of dis. 
Pauperisation, the reader feels that he is in the hands 
of a clear thinker, orthodox but open-minded, whd is 
at the same time master of his facts. The chapter on 
the incidence of the rates and local taxation well brings 
out the anomaly in the existing system of a partly national 
tate combined with local administration, and points to the 
Probability of the next change being one of centralisation of 
administration, as well as of finance. At present “about 
one-fourth of the charge of maintaining the poor falls on the 





Imperial Exchequer, but local administration still continues. 

. The main burden still falls, more especially in 
towns, on a prime necessity of life, namely house-room, and 
in the country on the raw material of agricultural indastry 
The incidence of the tax in every direction is such that, in 
the interest of the poor, it ought to be most economically 
administered. The influence of Imperial subsidies has been 
precisely the contrary.” Probably every one who follows the 
conclusions of this eminently sane writer will approach the 
consideration of the question of old-age pensions with anything 
but alight heart. If Parliament shonld be induced to em- 
bark on some ill-thought-out scheme of pensions at a moment 
when the resources of the country are about to be greatly 
taxed by foreign war, then indeed will the policy of “Free 
Exchange,” of which Mr. Mackay is one of the leading ad- 
herents, be exposed to a danger compared to which Mr. 
Williams’s assaults in The Case for Protection are of very 
trifling importance. For it cannot be too often pointed out 
that a country which is increasing its taxation by leaps and 
bounds cannot long enjoy the benefits of Free-trade. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


THE most interesting event in the world of fiction during the 
past week is the republication, in a greatly enlarged form, and 
under the title of “ They that Walk in Darkness,” of Mr. Zang- 
wills Ghetto Tragedies, which originally saw the light in 1893. 
As the author observes in,a short but interesting prefatory 
note, “the ‘Ghetto Tragedies’ collected in a little volume 
in 1893 have been so submerged in the present collection that 
I have relegated the original name to a sub-title. ‘Satan 
Mekatrig’ was written in 1888; ‘ Bethulah’ this year. Any 
one who wishes to trace the progress or decuy of my imagina- 
tion during the last ten years has, therefore, materials at 
hand.” Compliance with the author’s suggestion is not likely 
to modify the admiration evoked hy the earlier products of 
his genius. “Satan Mekatrig” is a very powerful and lorid 
tale of sacrilege and possession, a Ghetto variant of the 
Faust legend in fact, which suffers as an artistic achievement 
from a certain exuberance of detai], shown alike in the minute 
descriptions of the - ewish ritual and the macabre horrors 
—recalling Berlioz’s orchestration in the Course de l'Abysse 
—which emphasise the presence of the mysterious hunchback. 
The style, as when Rebecca is described as catching “ the 
nicotian and alcoholic reek of the two men’s breaths,” is at 
times floridly ungistinguished, and there is something rather 
incongruous in making Moshé, in the moments of his Satanic 
gaiety, lapse from his formal diction into the slang of a 
London counter-jumper. With these deductions the story is 
singularly impressive, and in particular the vision seen by 
Rebecca when she flies for refuge to the Synagogue is nobly 
conceived. The faults of this striking story are eminently 
those of youth, and the reservations we have made above may 
be withdrawn when we come to consider “ Bethulah,” the 
story written this year. This describes how an American Jew, 
revisiting the homes and haunts of his ancestors in Central 
and Eastern Europe, witnesses the annual pilgrimage of a 
sect of Jewish Shakers or Salvationists to a mountain village 
in the Carpathians, attends the services conducted by the 
“Wonder Rabbi,’ who claims to be of the Messianic seed, 
and falls in love with his beautiful daughter, only to find that 
she is doomed to remain unwedded in the belief that from her 
immaculacy will spring the true Messiah. The theme needs 
delicate handling, but Mr. Zangwill has given no ground for 
complaint; the clashing of modernity and medixvalism, of 
mysticism and actuality, is wonderfully well conveyed, and 
Bethulah—a Jewish Joanna Southcott—is a most romantic 
and touching figure. The six other new stories included in 
the collection, if less picturesque than “ Bethulab,” are even 
more impressive in virtue of their poignancy and sincerity. 
That which gives its name to the volume is a moving tale of 


*(1.) “They that Walk in, Darkness” : Ghetto Tragedies. By I. Zangwill. 
London: Heinemann. [6s.]———(2.) Tules of Space and Time. By H. G. Welis. 
London : Harper and Brothers. [6s.]——(3.) Ze Drummer’s Coat. By the Hon. 
J.W. Fortescue. London: Macmillan and Co. [4s. €d.J——(4.) The Splendid 
Porsenna. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. London: Hutchinson and Co. [63s.]——(5.) 
The Don and the Undergraduate. London: Blackwood 
(6s.]——(6.) Daniel Whyte. By A. J. Dawson. London: Methuen 
and Co. (6s.)}-——(7.) The Enchanter. By U. 1. Silberrad. London: Macmillan 
and Co. {[6s.) (8.) Comethup. By Tom Gallon. London: Hutchinsen and Co, 
(6s.] —(9.) The Bread of Tears. By G. B. Burgin. London: John Long. [6s.] 
—(10.) A Honeymoon's Eclipse. By Sarah Tytler. London: Chatto and 
Windus. (3s. 6d.]——-(11.) Called Back to Tsarland. By Fred. Whishaw. 
London: Jarrold and Sons. [63.] 
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a devout but ignorant Jewess who, as a last resource, takes 
her blind and consumptive boy to Rome to be healed by the 
Pope. “ Noah’s Ark” tells of the poor visionary lured over- 
seas from a Continental Ghetto by the promise of a new 
Eden held out by an American Jew. “The Land of Promise” 
is another intensely pathetic emigrant story, while in “To 
Die in Jerusalem” the strange irony of fate that pursues an 
unfilial renegade lends dramatic intensity to the dénowement. 
Best of all, perhaps, is the tragedy of the little Jewish pupil- 
teacher, “The Keeper of Conscience,” with, to use Mr. 
Zangwill’s own phrase, “its sordid romanticism, its pathetic 
meanness.” We will only say, in conclusion, that while the 
tragic issue of each of these remarkable stories is inevitable, 
because inherent in the temperament or environment of the 
victims, they are frequently illumined by flashes of fancy, 
satire, irony, and humour. No reader, who is not blinded by 
prejudice, will rise from the perusal of this engrossing volume 
without an enbanced sense of compassion for, and admira- 
tion of, the singular race of whose traits and temperament 
Mr. Zangwill is, perhaps, the most gifted and the most 
unsparing interpreter. 


Mr. Wells's Vales of Space and Time partake to a great 
extent of the nature of a supplement to his last two volumes, 
—The War of the Worlds and When the Sleeper Wakes 
Thus, “The Crystal Egg” describes how a henpecked 
curio collector found solace from domestic worries in the 
furtive inspection of a luminous crystal, in which he was 
able to see what went on in the planet Mars. But this 
picture of the Martians at home tells us so little beyond and 
above what we had already gathered from The War of the 
Worlds, that its real interest depends on the purely mundane 
setting contrived by Mr. Wells, and here we are bound to 
confess that the spell of his circumstantial method seems 
less convincing than usual. Much more striking is the finely 
imagined episode entitled “The Star”—a curiously a@ propos 
commentary on Dr. Falb’s propbecy—describing the collision 
of Neptune with a new planet, and the momentous effects, 
both physiographical, physical, and moral, of this cosmic 
portent on the earth and its inhabitants, There is a 
most ingenious touch in the supposed comment of the 
Martian astronomers on the incident as showing “how 
small the vastest of human catastrophes may seem at 
the distance of a few million miles.” But the pith of 
the book is to be found in the two succeeding stories, 
one a romance of England in the Stone Age—fifty thousand 
years ago, to be precise—and the other a story of the 
twenty-second century. Dissevered by this gigantic stretch 
of time, the two stories are linked together by a common 
“motive”: since in each we are presented with the spec- 
tacle of a man and his mate struggling for life. The suc- 
cessive episodes in the Stone Age story—the flight of the 
young couple from the jealous chief, the fight at the ford, 
their encounter with the bear, the making of the first axe, the 
first ride on horseback, the triumphant return of the fugitives 
after a wholesale slaughter of their enemies—are narrated 
with curious power and vividness, though the scientific stand- 
point is not easily reconciled with the conversations of the 
bears and hyenas @ la Jungle Book, and the introduction of 
modern slang strikes a jarring note. Sinister as is the retro- 
spect in this curious story, the picture of industrial serfdom 
in the twenty-second century is even more depressing. But 
the ingenuity with which the abiding principle of romance is 
adapted to the imaginary conditions of the mechanical millen- 
nium, with its deserted country, organised hypnotism, and 
underground proletariat, is nothing short of masterly, The 
volume is completed by an audacions fantasia entitled “‘ The 
Man who Could Work Miracles.” What we miss in this 
extremely interesting, suggestive, but occasionally disquiet- 
ing volume is the development of that delightful vein of 
humour and humanity of the possession of which Mr. Wells 
gave us such convincing proof in his Wheels of Chance. 


Mr. Fortescue’s beautifal little story of Exmoor, Zhe 
Drummers Coat, by its format and subject would be 
naturally classed with books for children, and no doubt a 
good many child-readers will be thrilled by the adventures of 
Dick and Elsie when they lost their way in the mist while 
following the stag-hunt, and spent the night at the hut of 
the Witch of Cossacombe. But the charm of this delightful 
book, like that of Mrs. Ewing’s Juckanapes, can only be 





appreciated in its entirety by “grown-ups”; wahteeunae 


Mr. Fortescue no higher compliment than to say that sinc 

Jackanapes we have read no more fascinating study of 
cbild-life in its relation to the charities and chivalry of the 
soldier’s calling. The period chosen is that just after 
Waterloo. Mr, Fortescue is very happy in the artistic 
restraint he displays in the use of his expert military 
knowledge ; the scene is laid on Exmoor; and the characters 
gentle and simple, from the gallant Colonel Fitzdenys to the 
poor idiot with his magical power over animals, from the 
gracious and tender-hearted Lady Eleanor to Mrs. Mugford 
the shrewish village matron, are excellently drawn. Mr. Por. 
tescue makes dramatic use of a West Country superstition, the 
vitality of which he attests in his preface, and his discreet 
employment of the Devonshire dialect lends a pleasant 
flavour to the dialogue. The narrative is a model of effective 
simplicity, witness the concluding sentence of the book: 
“ But folks still pause to look at the tablet which records the 
death of Private John Dart in the retreat to Corunna, and 
of Lucy his wife, who after his fall carried her son of ning 
years old to the British ships, and having devoted the rest 
of her life to the care of Lim, who by God’s visitation could 
take no care of himself, was found dead upon his body when 
he died.” All who love children, animals, and soldiers are 
indebted to Mr. Fortescue for a most engaging and stimulating 
story. 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s new novel deals with the trials of an 
English girl married by a worldly mother to Orazio Porsenna, 
an Italian Prince of ancient line, who is both mad and bad, 
After ineffectually trying to bury his wife alive, and practi- 
cally murdering his child, Porsenna, though admittedly in. 
sane, is shot in a somewhat irregular duel by General Sir 
Maxwell Lyndhurst, an old friend of the Princess’s father, 
and the Princess marries her old playmate and cousin, Gerald 
Lowther. Zhe Splendid Porsenna, which after a promising 
opening degenerates into a morbid melodrama, is very much 
below the level of Mrs. Fraser’s earlier achievements. 


The field of academic fiction is strewn with failures, from 
which category we fear The Don and the Undergraduate can 
hardly be excluded. About a year ago an amuzing article 
appeared in a respectable weekly contemporary on the 
wickedness and effeminacy of the modern undergraduate. As 
depicted by Mr. Collins, he is a sentimental Paladin, an 
emotional Sandow, a Bayard in “shorts.” George Ronald, 
an Australian semi-millionaire undergraduate, a pupil of 
Beach (the famous sculler), a pillar of the 0.U.BC, 
and a brilliant mathematician to boot, is the accepted 
suitor of Miss Daisy Fanshawe, daughter of the President 
of St. Hilary’s. He subsequently discovers that Ingram, 
the youngest and most brilliant member of the Common 
Room, is in love with Daisy, and that he himself is suffering 
from incurable heart-disease. Whereupon he decides to 
facilitate matters by competing at Henley, where, after 
winning the sculls and performing prodigies of aquatic 
valonr, he is killed in an accident, having already bequeathed 
£50,000 tu Daisy, and an estate and £150,000 in cash to the 
don. The novel ends with an account of the wedding by 
Ingram’s old friend and master, an elderly gentleman of 
positively appalling benevolence. This is the sort of book 
that drives readers to correct its cloying optimism by a dose 
of Machiavelli. 

Mr. Dawson describes his new novel, Daniel Whyte, on the 
title-page as “an unfinished romance,” and the reader 8 
inclined to exclaim: “For this relief much thanks.” As it 
stands the book, like a Chinese play, conducts the hero from 
the cradle, if not to the grave, at least to the eve of his second 
marriage. This is carrying out Mr. Balfour's advice 1 
novelists to give us life-histories with extreme rigour. But 
although Mr. Dawson has given us a biography rather than 
a story, and though his style suffers from a perpetual 
straining after effect—eg., the hero is described on one 
occasion as being “fimdly nervous”!—the book has a good 
deal of that invaluable quality, life, and may be conscien 
tiously recommended to readers with plenty of time before 
them. 

Another book of the biographical tendency and of great 
length is The Enchanter, by U. L. Silberrad. Here we are 
introduced not only to a small boy hero, but to a heroine of 
the same tender age. The opening chapters are rather dall, 
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bat that section of the story which treats of the adventures 
of hero and heroine in Hunza, a province in the extreme 
North-West of India, is decidedly exciting. After their return 
to England the narrative suffers from anti-climax. But the 
story as a whole shows unquestioned promise, and if the 
gathor only masters the art of omission, he (or she) should 


prove @ decided addition to the ranks of contemporary 


novelists. 

Yet another biography is Mr. Gallon’s Comethup. Here 
we preside at the birth of the hero, and actually bury him, 
though uot, it is true, at an advanced age. The dramatis 
persone remind one of the historic little girl: when they are 
good, they are very, very good, and when they are bad, they 
wre horrid. This unbridged gulf between good and evil robs 
the story of any close correspondence with the facts of real 
life, but admirers of Mr. Gallon’s sentimentalism will donbt- 
less find pleasure in his latest venture. 


The Bread of Tears is chiefly concerned with brigands and 
American missionaries, and the scene is generally laid in 
Armenia. Mr. Burgin provides the reader with an abundance 
of adventure and excitement, his heroine, Fenella, is not 
wanting in charm, and the perusal of the whole is an easy 
snd agreeable undertaking. 


Miss Tytler, whose work the professional novel-reader wel- 
comes with a confidence born of past favours, puts the date 
of A Honeymoon’s Eclipse back into the “fifties.” Her story 
is decidedly amusing, but we find it rather hard to credit 
the conduct of the heroine, who in consequence of a petty 
squabble goes back to live with her own people as soon after 
her honeymoon as possible. If, however, the premiss is 
granted, the working out of the story is excellent, while, to 
the relief of readers familiar with the tyranny of gratuitous 
catastrophes, the sundered pair are happily reunited at the 
end. The scene, it may be added, is laid in Scotland, and 
the unfortunate husband is a Scotch minister. 


Mr. Whishaw does not reach a very high Jevel of achieve- 
ment in his new novel, Called Back to Vsarland, 2 would-be 
exciting story of the disappearance of 1 Russian Count. The 
literary merit of the book is sligbt, nor is this deficiency made 
good by the rapidity of movement needed in a sensational 
tale of this description. 





(W. Clowes and Sons, 1s.) This is a second edition, containing 
an account of the organisation and distribution of the British 
forces in South Africa. The names of the Staff and other officers 
in all branches are given, with an estimate of the strength now 
and soon to be available. A diary of events, and a brief account 
of the past relations between Great Britain and the Boer Republics 
have been added. 





Mr. Blackburne’s Games of Chess. Edited by P. Anderson 
Graham. (Longmans and Co. 7s.6d. net.) —Mr. Blackburne has him- 
self selected, annotated, and arranged these games, and the editor 
adds a biographical sketch. Mr. Blackburne was born at Man- 
chester in 1842. Helearnt the moves in 1860. Less than two years 
afterwards he played four games at once blindfold, winning them 
all, and took part in the great Chess Tournament of 1862, (He 
and Herr Steinitz were the only players of that year who con- 
tended in 1899.) This was an astonishing beginning, and his 
career has been one of great success. There is an interesting 
chapter on “ Blindfold Chess.” ‘The senses of touch, taste, and 
smell are for the time being all lost, the energy that supports 
them all flowing into chess.’”” The great secret is the power of 
“picturing the chesshoard before the mental vision.” It is the 
same power which, in another direction, creates such marvels as 
the “ Calculating Boy.” 


Saunterings in Book Land. Selected and edited by Joseph 
Shaylor. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is a 
collection of essays, ten in number, all of them published before, 
and all of them worthy of their place. Sainte-Beuve, Hazlitt, 
Charles Lamb, James Payn, are names which need no apology. 
Mr. R. Le Gallienne is in very good company, and his paradoxical 
“ Philosophy of Limited Editions ” is sufficiently readable. The 
“Limited Editions” against which sensible people “furiously 
rage ” are of books which people are tempted to buy, not because 
they are good, but because they may possibly become scarce, Minor 
poets, who would naturally command a sale of about ten, were 
recommended to the public because only ten times ten copies of 
their books were to be printed. The attempt was, we believe, as we 
are sure it deserved to he, a failure. 





Country Matters in Short, by W. F. Collier (Duckworth and Co., 
3s. Gd, net), is a volume to which we cannot do justice in the brief 
space that can be allotted to it. Mr. Collier writes about various 
subjects, but a good half of his essays is devoted to the dog; and 
in every one of them there is something worth reading and re- 





(*,* The title of Mr. Edward H. Cooper’s novel, noticed last 
week, was inadvertently given as Resolved to be Free. It should | 
have been Resolved to be Rich. | 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@-——— 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice suck Books of the week as have not been | 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








Mr. James Ford Rhodes adds a fourth volume to his History of 
the United States from the Compromise of 1850 (Macmillan and 
Co, 128, 6d.) The volume takes in a period of something more 
than two years,—from April, 1862, when McClellan, whose record 
does not improve the more it is told in detail, was besieging 
Yorktown, down to the re-election of Lincoln in November, 1864. 
Tous the chief interest lies in the relations between the United 
States and Great Britain. That there was a deplorable partiality 
‘orthe South shown by many persons in this country, though | 
uever hy the majority of the population, cannot be denied. Yet, 
cctually, England did the States the great service of preventing 
“uropean intervention, a service repeated, with remarkablo 
exactitude, in the Spanish War. Our Government substantially 
did the right thing. As for the feeling of our governing classes, 
tmust be remembered that the States had affronted us times 
outof number. Mr. Rhodes’s narrative is studiously fair. 





. 4 Pictorial History of the Transvaal and South Africa, edited | 
‘y Commander C. N. Robinson, R.N. (George Newnes), is | 
‘te work of more than one pen. Mr. John Leyland tells “The 
story of South Africa,” and Mr. David Hannay describes “ The 
Dream of a Dutch Republic.” This is the really important point | 
0 the controversy, If the Boers really had this hope, peace was 
impossible from the first. 
tte maps will be found useful. With this may be mentioned | 
Boer War, 1999, by Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. @. Bruncker 





The illustrations are interesting, and | said. 
which prevails among the nominally orthodox. To repeat the 
' creeds and yet to deny the miraculous Incarnation seems strange 


membering. We may mention among them, “A Puppy Show,” 
and a truly appreciative article on “The Dachshund,” best, 
surely, of all things “made in Germany.” The chief points of the 
creature are described, for there is a purpose in his peculiarities, 


| notably in his breast-bone, arm, and toot, all of them admirably 
y , , 


contrived for digging earth. We know no particular reason why 
his tail should taper, but so it is; and why, we may ask, should 
a great soldier have a beaked nose ? 


THEOLOGY.—The Doctrine of St. John. By Walter Lowry, M.A. 
(Longmans and Co. 5s.)—We cannot pretend to epitomise this 
carefully reasoned statement of the teaching of St. John, a phrase 
which includes, though with a certain hesitation, the Apocalypse. 
Mr. Lowry holds that the Gospel is the only record of the life of 
Christ written by a companion. This theory seems to be gaining 
ground, and there is much to be said for it. The Synoptists may 
represent the external tradition; the Johannine Gospel the view 
of one who was privileged to see Him as He really was. Perhaps 
the most important section of Mr. Lowry’s book is IV. (a) 
(pp. 128-55). It bears a startling resemblance to Calvinism. 
Modern theology as a whole does not tend in the direction of 
“the Election of the Children of God out of the World.” St. 
John’s view is represented here as being that the purpose of the 
Coming of Christ was to save the whole world, but that the effect 
was practically a judgment, separating the good from the evil. 
—The Theology of Civilisation, by Charles F. Doll (T. Crowell 
and Co., New York, 4s.), is an eloquent and thoughtful appeal 
for the necessity of founding all society on religious belief. 
Idealism and Theology. By Charles F,. D’Arcy, B.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr. D’Arcy gives us in this 
volume a closely reasoned philosophical defence of the orthodox 
We would direct the special attention of our readers 





position. 


to the fourth lecture (the book contains the ‘‘ Donnellan 


Lectures” for 1897-98}, entitled “Incarnation and Miracle.” 
That this is a subject of transcendent importance need not be 
What ought to be known is the widespread scepticism 
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to some of us, but it is very often done, and we owe great thanks 
to a champion of the old faith, especially when he takes Mr. 
D’Arcy’s line. This, to put it briefly, is that belief is not an 
almost worn-out superstition, but an expression of the highest 
philosophical thonght.——The Light of Life. By the Right Rev 

J.C. Hedley, O.S.B. (Burns and Oates. 6s.)—Bishop Hedley’s 
discourses may be edifying to his co-religionists, but they will 
scarcely be so to those outside his Communion. “Anything like 
reflection is fatal to Protestantism.” And yet we have hadamong 
us men who could and did reflect. Indeed, since the great sixteenth- 
century division the enormous preponderance of thought has been 
onthisside. And again: “It is simply notorious that their{Luther, 
Calvin, and Cranmer’s] so-called Reformation not only sprang from 
moral laxity but established moral laxity as a principle.” We 
will not bandy words with Bishop Hedley ; it is lamentable to see 
what a Roman divine says when he is speaking to his own people, 
and speaking freely. Elsewhere his words may be ‘smoother 
than oil”; there they will be “ very swords.”——-Can I Believe in 
God the Father? By William Newton Clarke, D.D. (T. and T. 
Clark. 33.)—Dr. Clarke, who gives us here four lectures delivered 
this year at Harvard, presents in his first lecture what he calls 
the “ Practical Argument for the Being of God.” ‘Science 
makes its exit along with revelation, if we cannot believe in 
God,” is one of his compendious sayings, and he follows it up with 
another: “It is a very serious matter to live in a world where no 
science is possible.” In II. we proceed to the argument for thle 
Divine Personality. “Never before...... was the sentence 
‘God is great’ so redeemed from emptiness and bare transcend- 
ency as it is, for one who believes in God, by the doctrine of 
evolution. Never, consequently, did the difficulty of con 
ceiving of God as personal stand out so strongly.” In III 

and IV. we have respectively “The Relation between 
God and Men,” and “The Moral Effect of the Doctrine 
of God.”——True Religion. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D. 
(Ss. 'T. Freemantle. 3s. 6d.)—Dean Farrar gives us here a 
very noble and inspiring volume of sermons. He uses plain 
speech on many questions which touch the public and private 
life of England. Now and then we feel ourselves out of harmony 
with him, but on the whole we gladly recognise the power and 
truth of his utterances. There is only one preacher of our times 
with whom in respect of the abundance and richness of his pulpit 
oratory Dean Farrar can be compared, and that is Mr. Spurgeon. 
——Christ the Protestant, and other Sermons. By Hely Hutchin- 
son Almond. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 5s.)—Some of the con- 
tents of this volume were published some thirteen years ago, and 
were then noticed in the Spectator. They now reappear in an 
altered shape with some new matter. The difficult question of 
clerical or lay Head Masters would be simplified if we could always 
have laymen who have such a grasp of religious truth, and such a 
power of expressing it, as we find here.-——The Critical Review, 
edited by Professor S. D. F. Salmond, Vol. IX. (T. and T. 
Clark, 7s. 6d.), is, we should hope, so well established in favour 
that it is needless to do more than record its appearance. It is 
indispensable to the student of theology. 
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} at the breaktust table.”—Sociely. 
| BY ORDER OF THE CZAR—“Send imme jiately to 
office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
COCOA. twenty halt-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Cvulonel Anit- 
schkolf."—-(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 
Sir ANDREW CLARKE’S invariable advice was, * Let the 
) patieut have COCOATINA, if you please.” 


AERTEX 
AERTEX THE CELLULAR CELLULAR. 
AERTEX saaiinesiaileg CO0.’S CELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL SG ELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


Mustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women,and children, 
with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
” a » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


| Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). 
| given for practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, aud the other 


CELLULAR | | 


Lhe students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addi- 
tion to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, and are prepared for the 
Ample opportunity is 


usual school subjects in various schools in Cambridge, 

Students are admitted in January : nil in September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarship>, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 





| OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
-\ COOPER’S HILL, STATNES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 190. The Secretary of State will offer thein for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engiueers in the Public Works 
Department, and Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele 
graphs Departinent, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and One in the Traffic De- 
partinent, Indian State Railway.—For particulars, apply to SECRETARY at College. 
ARIS.—AVENUE DE NEUILLY (Bois de Boulogne).— 
; Pleasant house with garden. PENSION for TWO GENTLEMEN or 
LADIES. Terms fur pension (wine included)and French lessons, £12 a month. 
Musie and dancing extra. High English references—For particulars apply, 
“M, Z.,” 13 Montpelier Road, Twickenham. 








LY OUNT VALE, YORK.-—Good modern education for 
GIRLS in healthy, pl asant surroundings . 








B Simall cla Moderate terms. 
Directed by Miss 8S. MELHUISH, B.A, Cate Tutor, somerville Coll, Oxford), 
and Miss C. CAYTERALL (Camb, Hous. late Assis.-Mistress, Merchant Taylors’ 


School for Girls), 


\REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
J poou.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Stands in its. own 
rrounds of ten acres. Swimming bath, eymnasinin, workshop, playground, large 
covered quadrangle, &c. Full staff of Masters. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 22rd.—lLilustrated prospectus on application to Head-Master, R. ST. 


IJHN AINSLIE, M.A., late House-Master at Sedbergh School, 





\ AGAZINE FOR SALE.—A high-class 6d. MONTHLY 
_ MAGAZINE FOR SALE, well established ; miniinum monthly sale exceeds 
100W. Good advertisement revenue.—Messrs. HAYNES and CLAREMONT, 
Solicitors, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
MPVHOUSANDS of PEOPLE would be glad to know of a 

_ RELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION, a Faith without Credulity, and « 
Worship without Idolatry.—Apply tor Theistic Literature to The SECRETARY 





+ of the Postal Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, London, where 


services are held every Sunday, at 1] and 7. Literature sent gratis and post free. 
YARIS, AVENUE DU. BOIS DE BOULOGNE— 
_ Miss DRYDEN and Mademoiselle BAURAC RECEIVE in their charmingly 
situated APARTMENT a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to perfect themselves 
















in French and all modern accomplishwents.—For terms and full details address, 
Miss DRYDEN, 2 Rue de Saigon, Paris. Highest references excianged. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarderson'y.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 
Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classica! Tripos, Cambri, go. assisted by istaff of 
English and Foreizn Mistresses and Visiting Professors ellent iises close 
to th Physical culture a special feature Uider a trained Resident Mistress 
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OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Boarding haces) 
GOVERNORS :—THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE COLLEGE. 
Lapy WARDEN :— 
Miss T. L. LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class II. 
Oxford University Diploma in Teaching. 
Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired. 
Healthy situations. Playgrounds. 
(1) S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Tead-Mistress, Miss Dugdale. 
Terms, £40 a year. 
(2) S. Mary's, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen. 
Terms, £23 a year. 
(3) S. Winiired’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman. 
Terms, £35 a year. 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 


Qjr. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
RO With Title of L.LA 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 

YETTLE, YORKSHIRE—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 

for GIRLS, Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistres3, Miss E. M. 

PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col, Camb. Highest references. NEW 
HOUSE to be OPENED in JANUARY. 











HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Prepuratory for Navy and Pubile schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (4: £8 of gentle ecially suited to Coloniais ; 
tive vacancies f pupll y.J. H. SWIN g sad-Master. 
OYS’ SCHOOL. 
Principals.— Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mra. E. R. BREAKWELL. 


The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING. 








AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 

Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 

education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


A ONTREUX. — FINISHING SCHOOL for YOUNG 





LADIES. About eight Pupils received. Good education with HOME 
LIFE. Special care given to languages. Two months in Summer spent in 
Mountains. Good references. Mrs. Somerset, 17 Brookside, Cambridge, is ready to 
give all information.—Principal, Mile. HELENE GUENTHER. 





ARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 
fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, «ec. Many acres 
ot levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for il boys. 
Cubictes in School House. Junior House detached for boys from & For Blue-book 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE.— 8T. HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS combines a thorough education on newest lines 

with healthy outdoor life. House beautifully situated on the shore; close to golf 

links; sanitation certified. Excellent staff of English and Foreign Teachers; 

special — to physical exercise and outdoor games.—Principal, Miss JESSIE 
H. NOBLE 


LANTER, now in England for a short time, has GOOD 
' OPENING for YOUNG GENTLEMAN who fssteudy and prepared to work, 
with moderate capital available after learning. Healthy district. Tea, Coffee, 
Cinchona, Cardamoms, Pepper, &c. References given and required.—Address, 
* E.G. W.,” care of Messrs. Peirce, Leslie, & Co., 14 Billiter Street, London, E.C. 


Big mag eed VACANT, reducing fees to £3 3s. per 
term. Good voice essential; thorough education; home comforts.—Apply 
at once, PRINCIPAL, st. John’s College, Frome. 
OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—-E. WYNDHAM , M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


NWOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 GLOCCESTER 
STREET, 8.W.—Thorough preparation tor the Publie Schools. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for boys and girls under 8 Gymnastics and drilling. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. Sa 


OREIGN LANGUAGES. — A competent TEACHER 
(Camb. Grad. Honours) with several vears’ experience abroad WISHES to 

take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. Languages quickly ucyuired by practi- 
eal conversation ; other subjects if desired. English games. Excellent testimonials 
and references.— F.C. EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden ; or Bilton Grange, Rugby. 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Drawing. 
Painting, Dancing, &e. ; Fees, £sUperann.; Terimcommences withentrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on apvlication.--66 Rue Laut venue Louise. 























MiSs BROWNING, of The Beehive, Windsor, 
i Is MOVING 
her School after Christmas to 
DORSET ROAD, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd, 1900. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
EMPRESS ROOMS, ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 
HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON. 
Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning, 11 a.m., by Dr. STANTON COIT, 
on * A Democratic Church.” 





HE HALL, C SF AD, HAMPSTE 
T aie iy gee : STEAD, 
Built for a School. 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked sina 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations, Reductions made A 
de for 


| the daughters of naval and military officers. 
ay : rie} 


ferences—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., (.C.S.1., and many 
E ple, Bart.. G.C.S.1, a others, Tlustr: 
$ on application, ¥ others. Illustrated 





| ‘ ie F \ ay N i 7 Y J 
C ' die wee Cow te L, 


HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhonse and Oxford), PREP 3 BOYS ve 
for Public Se Entrance and S¢ ship Examinations, oe BOYS (14) 
ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—The BRTARY—H. NAPIEP 
i KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Auth . 
PREPARES BOYS Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1 
EPARES (S$ for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House speci: oe 
Good cricket field. : s¢ specially designed, 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)\—A PUBLIC 
SCHUOL giving prep ion for the Universities, Army. Navy, &c., with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS «2 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close 
ereford. oe 


QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldebureh 
1 oe I-Mistress. — 1, GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge 
‘eferences; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick. Fsq_ the 
Bishop of Southampton. : erick, Bt, Be 


Sag Ss TaD a + pW — 
‘be VLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTs 
—Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, &c. 
Most healthy locality (death-rate $9). Nine miles from King’s Cross, Fees fron 
£60 a year. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R, F 
ASHWIN M.A., Pemb.Coil.,Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Ooll., Oxon. 


= > a + 
EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individuai attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Bors 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full chargé 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.AS. ‘ 


i ER EVEN, DINAN, BRITTANY.—HIGH- CLASS 

















LADIES’ SCHOOL. Principal: Miss F. J. McCALLUM (late Head 
Mistress of the Woolwich High Schovi). Special advantages for languages and 
accomplishments ; French constantly spoken ; English home comfort; fine house 
in large garden ; excellent climate. 





LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossa, and Scholar ‘lrin. Coll.,Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. Reduction of fees for sons of clergy. 


UNDLE SCHOCOL.—AN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, December 5th, when 

Ae ow ot £40 to £3u a year will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD- 
STER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR: 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIP 4 
ics, s.. Ariny and Navy subjects c 
ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained di n the past 
year at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandburst, &ec. JUNIOR s¢ 8-13), 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rey. A. J. GALPIN, MLA., late House- 
Master at Marlborough, 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL tor the Entran 1 

Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools ani for the Royal Nav 

Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester Dy 

ham, and Che!tenham. All details connected wit! the health and 1 

the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, wor ' 

playground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 

G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
Bi modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 

















\ 7 ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—Fu 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to heal 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


QT. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park),—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres: tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age ot 
pupils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


, Al ") 
A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
k. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 

















[PY PE-WRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. Literary and other Work. 


Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


© INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, «c., ASSOCIATION, 
itd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'I'riform, London. 
‘Yelephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 








N ADAME AUBERT recommends and forwards gratis 
IVE PROSPECTUSES of netsh and Foreign SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
receiving Pupils. RESIDENT, DAILY, and VISITING GOVERNESSES, Music 


and Art Teachers, Com we. introduced for BRITISH ISLES and Abroad. 


—]4] REGENT STREE?, W. 





VYPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRAN SLATION 

BUREAU. — MSs. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 

1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., by 

Experts in Old Seript, Heraldry, Genealogy, &e. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
aundertaken.—Addvess, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell street, W.C. 
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SS 
SALES BY AUCTION. 


sTEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS. 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


28th. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28th. cose ART WORK. 


: MBER 30th. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER WINES AND CIGARS. 


MON ER 4th. 
wONDAY, DECENT GREAT CURIO SALE. 
HON BER iith. . o 
ant DAY DECENT SALE OF LANTERNS, SLIDES, AND ACCESSORIES. 
, Catalogues in course of preparation. 
Telephone, 1824. Established 1760. 
Auction Rooms and Offices: 38 King Street, Covent Gaiden, W.C. 
_ ———_——<———— 





al MONDAY NEXT. 

sylendid Collection of remarkably iine Wapiti, Moose, and Cariboo Heads, in 
nd fcondition and set up on own skulls mounted on shields. The 
st specimens ever offered. Also the Collection of British Lepidoptera 
‘ormed by Mr. J. Merren, a well-made 22-drawer Cabinet, Animal Skulls, 
reotie Lepidoptera in papers, Bird Skins and Eggs, a Collection of Tortoises 
i Turtles, and other Natural History Specimens. 


ye 1G STEVENS will SELL the above by AUCTION 











=] 





athis Great Rooms, 33 KING SPREET, COVENT GARDEN, as above, 
~yuit-past twelve precisely. ; 
“on se Saturday prior, ten to four, and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


——e 








SALES NEXT WEEK. e 
~rR. J. © STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
i at his Great Rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, as follows, 
Thufpast twelve precisely each day. 

*" VONDAY.—Several remarkably fine Wapiti, Moose, and other Deer Heads, a 
grand Bison’s Head, Rocky Mountain Sheep's Heads, all well- 
mounted on own Skulls, &c., a Collection of Insects, Birds’ 
Eggs and Skins, Animal Skulls and other Natural History 
Specimens, Cabinets, &c. 

MONDAY.—A fine Importation of Dutch Bulbs, Lilies, Roots, &c., in large 
lots for clearance. 
TULSDAY.—Periodical Sale of Poultry and Pigeons, 
NESDAY.—A grand Collection of Roses, Fruit Trees, Border Plants, Shrubs, 
Palms, and other Decorative Plants, Liliums, &c., also six 
Cases of Orchids from Singapore. 
THURSDAY.—A splendid Selection of Dutch Bulbs, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Roots, &c. : 
FRIDAY.—Lanterns and Slides and Apparatus, Photographic Cameras and 
Lenses and Accessories, Miscellaneous Property. 
On view mornings of Sale and Catalogues had. 











MITCHAM, SURREY. 
Seven minutes’ from Mitcham Railway Station, Fifceen from Golf Links, Mitcham 
Common and Junction. 
(0 BE SOLD, SUITABLE FOR A PRIVATE SCHOOL, 
RAVENSBURY PARK HOUSE.—This desirable residence, beautifully 
stuated in its own grounds, standing high, containing large Dining Room, Library 
or Billiard Room, Two Drawing Rooms, Morning Room, Smoking Room, Work- 
shop, Laboratory, large Conservatory, very large Kitchen, Fourteen Bedrooms and 
ood Domestic Offices, and Cellars, Tennis Court, Entrance Lodge, and about 64 
acres, or Would be Sold without Entrance Lodge and Tennis Court, with about 
zdacres or more land. Deferred payment ot part of the purchase money could be 
arranged.—Further particulars and orders to view from THE MITCHAM LAND 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 18 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 








ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron--H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq 
Viee-Presidents—The Kt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, } he Rt. Rey. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
. B, H. LECKY, MP., D.C.L. x 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir TOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 





ture, in Various Languages, Subscription, £3 a year; Lite-Membership, according 


)age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten te Town Members. 
g-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 


2 Vols, royal 8Vo, price 21s. ; to Members. 16s. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 








1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 


L 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANSE £0, 





SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 


Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or smali sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures. and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.¢. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 


LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place. Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 


A SELECTION FROM 


MA. JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST, 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY, FOURTH EDITION AT PRESS, 
BY THR AUTHOR OF “THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN JOHNS.” 


THE PROGRESS OF PAULINE KESSLER. 
Py FREDERIC CARREL. In cloth gilt, Gs. 

“A very powerful novel. The chief figure—an adventuress—is remarkably 
well drawn; in fact, the characteri : igures that move through 
displays, moreover, a versatility and 


this story is inasterly in the extrem 
knowledge of life far above the ordinai -Outlook (First Review). 





ation 














THIRD EDITION.—MRS. LOVETT CAMERON’S NEW NOVEL. 
A PASSING FANCY. By the Author of “A 
Fair Fraud,” “The Craze of Christina,’ &e. {n cloth gilt, 6s. 


MAY CROMMELIN’S NEW NOVEL. 


KINSAH : a Daughter of Tangier. By the Author of 


* Devil-May-Care.” In cloth gilt, 6s. Frontispiece by R. Sauber. 


SECOND EDITION AT PRESS.—@G. B. BURGIN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BREAD OF TEARS. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


“ The achievements of Kara Oglou are recounted with graphic vigour and in a 
humorous spirit, which, indeed, pervades the whole narrative with unflagging 
and ever-racy vivacity.”—Daily Velegraph. 


SECOND EDITION AT PRESS.—J. MACLAREN COBBAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


AN AFRICAN TREASURE. By the Author of 
“ Pursued by the Law.” In cloth gilt, és. 
“ Effective, go-ahead, rattling sensation. The conception is ingenuity itself, and 
most ingeniously developed. We read the story with great curiosity.” 
-Pall Mall Gazette. 


MINA SANDEMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


CHARMING MISS KYRLE. In cloth gilt, és. 
“Miss Mina Sandeman has, I think, a brilliant future before her if she writes 
many more books, if she never writes anything worse than ‘Charming Miss 
Kyrie.’ It is far better than ‘ Wicked Rosamond, and that was a very good book.” 
Weekly Sun (First Review). 


RURAL LIFE: its Humour and 


CAROLINE GEAREY. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. »y ithe Right 
Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.S.1. In cloth gilt, 3s. éd. 
“We heartily congratulate Sir Richard Temple on producing a particularly 
pleasing book about Parliament.”’—Daily, News (Col. Rey.). 


Pathos. By 


London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Sire: t, Strand. _ 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
OPEN FREE DAILY FROM 10 TO 6. 
A Visit of Inspection is Invited to the PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTO- 
TYPE (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 








FAVOURITE PICTURES FROM VARIOUS SCHOOLS, 
THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE | THE GLEANERS (MILLET). 





(TURNER). | ANGELS’ HEADS (REYNOLDs). 
THE OLD GATE (WALEER). THE STEP (revrie). 
LA CRUCHE CASSEE (GREUZE). THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 
BEATA BEATRIX (ossetrt). (REYNOLDS). 
HOPE (Watts). : | THE CHILD WITH APPLE 
MADAME LEBRUN AND HER | (GREUZE). 

DAUGHTER (LEBRUN). | THE CAST SHOE (Masox). 

Appropriately Framed, 50s. to 42s. each. 
Numerous Examples in specially desianed F. 63 of Oak, Walnut, and otker 
Hard Woods a View. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPE 
acceptable Present rt 


Library, Boudvir, Dining-: 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
NOW READY. NEW 160 1 With 120 Miniature Photographs of 
Not: loc 


sle Autotypes and 23 7 ck iliustrations. 


EDITION OF 160 





For convenience of reference the Pud'icatior 
Artists’ Names. Post-f 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 597, just published for November, contains the usual good 
selection of Second-hand Books, including some on Occultism, 
and some fresh Remainders. Post-free from— 

HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, WC.: and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


ave arranaed Alphabetically under 
» ONE SHILLING. 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 





Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 





Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Insurances granted on Best Terms agains? 


ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, H 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
below £100 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





1899.; BIRKBECK BAN K. 
a ESTABLISHED 1851, 4 
SOUTHAMPTON BLODGS., Chancery Lane, London. E a B S s Cc (@] Cc @] A. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,009 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


the BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, EPPS’S COCOA. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

20,596.—Help is asked towards support of a very respectable young man in the 


Tome for Epileptics at Maghull. He has been there eight months, and is making 
gatistactory progress. Relations contribute 3s. 6d. a week ; £4 3s. Is needed. 


19.412.—A Northern Committee ask for £3 5s. to complete the pension of two 
sisters, aged 70 and 67. One was a servant for thirty years in one situation, 
which she was obliged to leave thirteen years ago on account of ill-health. The 
other nursed her family, one after the other, who were unable to pay for her 
services. Relations and former employers help. 





16,931.—Help is needed to continue a pension of 8s. weekly to a respectable 
single woman aged 74. She supported herself by needlework until health aud 
sight failed. Relations give 2s.,and friends 3s. weekly towards pension; £3 18s. 
is required. 
19,002.—£4 10s. 6d. is wanted to complete a pension for a blind widow i, 
whose shop was destroyed by fire, and who lost her eyesight in consequence. Shehad 
savings Which are now exhausted. 
16,540.—An Eastern Committee ask for £5 17s. to continue an allowance to a re- 
spectable widow aged 74. One shilling a week comes from her own money, and 
the balance of the allowance is contributed by a brother-in-law, the clergy, and a 
private donor. 
18,479.—£4 11s. is asked for to continue to add to the contributions of six friends 
sufficient to support an old lady of 81 for six months. She is a reflued woman and 
most thrifty. 
18,966.—£3 5s. is needed to make up six months’ allowance for a single woman of 
69, whose sight and health are failing. Her earnings from dressmaking average 
about 2s. 6d.,and she is in receipt of the Archbishop’s Dole and Corody. A former 
employer also contributes to the pension. ® 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON. BOOK: SOCIETY (for) x ss *3 
weekly exchange of bogks at the houses NB. —.Two oF Three Friends mee, 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
uf FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen-Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
: ‘And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 


Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 


End), London. 
1] 11 LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, AL- 
nad GIERS, BALEARIC ISLANDS CRUISE 


On the S. Y. ‘ARGONAUT?’ (tonnage, 8.254: horse-power, 4,000) 
Organized by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 

Starting December 29th. Extended Cruises to Palestine, Egypt, &c. 

SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 
matter What the subject. lease state wants. 253. each offered for 

* Memoirs, Richard TIL,” 1862 ; English Squire.” 1821; “ Progress of a 
Midshipman,” 1520: “Yom Raw the Griffin,” 182s ; “ Warwickshiré Hunt,” 1837 ; 
Freer’s Last Decade,” 2 vols, 1863—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jobu 
LCvigit Street, Birmingham. 









































OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS IN THE 
: WORLD.—Send for Catalogues. Out-of-Print Books supplied. Please state 
wauts. Our Kipling Guide-Book. with Cartoon, cioth, 1s. Lite of Lawson Tait 
the great éyjominal Surgeon, 6d. Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., tine set, 
yus. (cost 42s.) Books bought or exchanged.—THE HOLLAND BOOK CO.,, 
Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 





“Allenburys” Foods 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The ‘* ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For tke first 3 months 
The *ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 Forthe second 3 months 
The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No.3 For Infants over 6 months 





JHE GIRL’S OWN 





ce, 


MAGNIFICENT GIFT. 
FOR LADS AND MADR OOKS 


NOW READY, price 3s. 


ANNUAL, 


832 Pages of Reading and Pictures 
BOUND LN PRETTY CLOTH COVER. 
THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL contains :— 































4 SERIAL STORIES by Agnes Giberne, Mrs, Henr Tashet 
Mayo, and Evelyn Everett-Green, S Menry Mausergh, Isabell Fyvie | 
15 SHORT STORIES. 
150 COOKERY RECIPES. 
12 DRESSMAKING ARTICLES. 
9 PAPERS ON GIRLS AS I HAVE KNOWN THEM. ! 
14 SELECTIONS OF HOUSEHOLD HINTS ; 
11 LETTERS FROM A LAWYER. § 
12 OF RUTH LAMB'S “IN THE TWILIGHT” TALKS, 
10 CHAPTERS BY THREE GIRL CHUMs. ; 
21 MEDICAL PAPERS AND MANY USEF iS 
EDIOAL 3 USEFUL ANSWERS T0 MEDIcar , 
13 CHRONICLES OF AN ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN RANCH, 
8 SUGGESTIVE PAPERS ON SELF-CULTURE. a 
And a Host of other Papers Universally Useful . 
Pleasant, Popular, and Pictorial, by writers and artists ber anpn ey My teresting, 
what {s appropriate for Girls and their Mothers, 4 provide 
NOW READY, price 8s, 
JHE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL 
Containing , 
832 Pages of Reading and Pictures, with 15 Coloured 
or Tinted Plates. : 
TWELVE SERIAL STORIES AND A HOST OF SHORTER 1 i 
Verne, G. A. Henty, G. Manville Fenn, David Ker, fet ng . 
Altred Colbeck, J. Macdonald Oxley, Lucian Sorrel, Rev. J. T. Mugford, Wea & 
Buchanan, Dr. A. N. Malan, E. Harcourt Burrage, and many other Writes ‘ 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURES in all parts of the World. 
BOYS’ PETS: Bats—Dogs—Ducks—Mice—Fowls—Snakes—Pigeons—Rabbits, ke 
B.O.P. INTERVIEWS with Mr. Percy Alden, Mr. S. Apted, Mr. EB. Dowson, 


HOW TO MAKE an Aquarium—Aviary—Cinematograph—Railway—Water Mill 


HOW TO BECOME a Magician—Photographer—Reporter—Cape Mounted Rifle 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES: Angling—Ball Balancing—Bar Bells—Beetle Hunting 






Dr. W. G. Grace, Mr. Tom Richardson, Mr. Justice 


Ridley, Major W. A. Simi 
Mr. F. J. Wall, Mr. Albert Ward, Bishop Welldon. Fe SE SS 





—Picture Frame—Microscopes and Slides—Model Ship—Sk 
Insect Store Boxes, &c. p—Sketching Book 





—Bank Clerk—Colonist—Actuary—How to Enter the Navy. 





—Bird Stuffing—Beat Building and_Sailing—Book Binding—Bucklers— 
Butterfly Hunting—Cricket—Cycling—Entomology—Drying Flowers—Foot- 
ball—Fretwork—Bowling—Hurling—Microscopy—Peep Shows—Pin Hole 







Printing—Stencils—Pocket Knife Work—Kites—Postage Stamps—P ' 
Digging—Surgery—Taxiderm y, &¢., &e, os — is 
Published at 56 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, and sold by all Booksellers. bap 








A 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.V. 





Now Ready, large post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE EVOLUTION OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Geographical 
Knowledge, from the Earliest Times to the First 
Cireumnavigation of the Globe. 

By JOHN KEANE. 


WITH 19 MAPS, AND SEVERAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Geographer to the Queen. 











Li 

they 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. j=: 
° watiy 

NOVEMBER, 1899. PRICE 28. 6D. . 
CONTENTS. TA 

1. EPISODES OF THE MONTH. ( 
2.“ AFTER.” IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley. ] 
$. MoRAL Facrors IN THE War. By Spenser Wilkinson. ( 
4. THE ROLE OF THE ROMAN CaTHOLIC CHURCH IN FRANCE. By Urbala Dai 
Gohier (Author of * L’Armeée contre la Nation”). ra 

5. THE COSMOPOLITAN SPIRIT IN LITERATURE. By Leslie Stephen. Village 


perpen. ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


| 


All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, 


tor Presents. 





. A PLAYGOER’S PROTEST. By Miss Godley. 

_ AMERICAN AFFAIRS. Py A. Maurice Low. 

- GERMAN FINANCE. By W. R. Lawson. 

g. A SUMMER TRIP IN ALASKA. By W. F. Bailey. 
10: REDISTRIBUTION. By C. A. Whitmore, M.P. 

ll. GREATER BRITALN, 








« 






Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. A 











FOUNDED 1848. 











INVESTED FUNDS .. oo oe of £35,000,0M. hates, to! 
OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Que, lk 





187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, 





rranged and Catalogue 
> New choice 


discounts. 





Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash 
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va EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


e Second Edition, completing 18,000 Copies, 
is now ready everywhere. 


RED POTTAGE. 


py MABY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “ Diana Tempest,” &c. 6s. 


: F.—* There can be no two stions as to the notable 
Pall MALL Oar nirable essay in fiction. Viewed Jrom any standpoint, 
character y. strenuous and charming literary achievement, as an analysis of 
whether pot te and human action, or a8 @ presentation of a powerful and 
human m story, ‘Red Pottage’ is deservedly entitled to a very advanced place 
picereer ovels of the year. Nothing in recent fiction, or, indeed, in any 
mong t shee time, has surpassed in its dramatic force, or in the nature of 
icion for 2 surprise, the deadly crusade in which Lord Newhaven aims at 
8 wrap engeance for the wrong that has been done to him.” 

yo see The plot of ‘Red Pottage,’ ingenious, original, and abounding 
ong dramatic situations, would alone have secured for it the eaner attention 
oa and public alike......Criticism ts disarmed by the freshness, the strength, 
oa gather of this brilliant and exhilarating novel, by far the most exciting 
out iginal of the present season.” ; 

Dally TELEGRAPH.—~ The book must go right to the front of contemporary 
erature. ‘All those who love the study of their Sellow-creatures will spend 


puny a delightful hour over Rachel Hester and Hugh.’ 


Th 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE COLOSSUS. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of “ A Son of Empire.” 6s. 
WoRLD.—“ Ltkely to be widely read and as widely discussed.” 
PaLL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The characters tn this delightful story are drawn 
wih quite amazing cleverness.” 
GuopE—“ Likely to have @ much wider and longer vogue than is the fate 
efmost fiction of our day.” 
‘ortL0os.—" 4 first-rate piece of work.” 





A NOVEL OF BERLIN SOCIETY. 


A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Marte von 

Bunsen. Translated by Mrs. STRATFORD DUGDALE. Cloth, 5s. 
Birmingham Gazette.—“ An exceptionally entertaining book, well worth 
reading.” 


CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AND END- 


INGS: Hints for Playing the Game of Small Talk and other 
Society Pastimes. By Mrs. HUGH BELL. Square 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A witty little skit.” 
Glasjyow Herald.— Mrs, Bell has a pretty wit and we are glad that the public 
appreciating it.” 


IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an Account of 


the “Tourmaline” Expedition to Sus. ‘ By HENRY M. GREy, 
a Member of the Expedition. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s, 


Athenaum.—* Mr. Grey’s book commends itself as of great human interest, and 
wone of the very few good books about Moorish life.” 

&. James's Gazette.—“ Mr. Grey’s record is remarkably good reading. There is 
inthe narrative a freshness of style and an outspokenness which differentiate the 
volume from the ordinary run of books of travel.” 


HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT AND 
IMPERIALIST: a Memoir. By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
With Portrait and Map, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Daily News.—“ A deeply interesting memoir.” 
Irish Times,—“ A most interesting and readable memoir.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE. 


With Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his Daugh- 
ter, JUDITH ANNE MERIVALE. Demy Svo, with Portrait, 16s. 
World.—‘Tu the brief and brightly written autobiography, which breaks off at 
the year 1880, and in the letters, extending over the whole period of his adult life, 
tte charm of the oe alert intellect, gay wisdom, and attractive personality is 

wntinually in evidence.” 


TANGWEERA: a Life among Gentle Savages 
on the Mosquito Coast of Central America. By C. NAPIER 
Bett, M.ILC.E. Illustrated from Sketches by the Author, 
demy Svo, 16s. 

Datiy News. —“ A singularly fascinating book. The magic of the tropical forest 

vervades Mr. Bell's pages. Captivating descriptions of fishing and other pastimes, 

“age life and customs abound in them.” 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: an 


Exposition and Criticism of the Systems of Hobbes, Locke, 
Burke, Bentham, Mill,and Maine. By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A., 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy at Queen's 
College, Belfast. Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOKS. 
4 New Book by the Authors of “An A B C for Baby Patriots.” 
REALLY AND TRULY ; or, The Century for Babies. By 


Mr.and Mrs. ExNest AMES. In brilliant Colours, 3s. 6d. 


A MORAL ALPHABET: in Words of from One to Seven 


hen A and B. T. B., Authors of “Tho Bad Child's Book of 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW WORKS, 


READY ON MONDAY. 


‘ 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. 


PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By W. M. Ramsay, MA, 
LL.D., D.C.L., Professor in Aberdeen University, Hon. Fellow of Exeter and 
Lincoln Colleges, Oxford. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS. Being 


His Teaching Concerning Himself according to the Synoptic Gospels. The 
Cunningham, Lectures for 1899. By the Rev. JAMES STALKER, M.A., D.D, 
Author of * The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ,” &c. 


THE LATE HENRY DRUMMOND. 
READY IN A FEW DAYS.—Crown &vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE NEW EVANGELISM, and other Papers. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, Author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” &a 


FOURTH EDITION, COMPLETING 20,009. 
With Portraits, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND, 


-R.S.E. By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. , 
“A very large audience may safely be predicted for this biography. The work 
is well done....A more devout life has rarely been portrayed, a cleaner soul has 
not often been unveiled.”—Spectator. 


FOURTH EDITION, COMPLETING 30,000. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Unpublished 


Addresses. By HENRY DRUMMOND. With Introductory Sketches by 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D., and IAN MACLAREN. 

“These addresses are written ! a singularly beautiful style, and contain much 
beautiful thinking, showing that the writer had pondered deeply on some of the 
m¢@@ cpiritual aspects of religion. They will, we are sure, be much prized by the 
many admirers of their author."—Glasjyow Hera’d. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 5s. 


ROME, REFORM. AND REACTION. By 


the Rev. PETER TaYLOR ForsYTH, D.D., of Cambridge, Author of “ The 
Holy Father and the Living Christ.” 





DR. MATHESON’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The First Edition of Dr. Matheson's “ Studies of the Portrait of 
Christ" was exhausted almost immediately upon publication. 
A Second Edition will be ready in a few days, but this, too, is exr- 
hausted by orders already received, A Third Edition, completing 
5,000 copies, 23 now in the press. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. 


By Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D., Edinburgh, Author of “Sidelights 
from Patmos,” &c. 
“Dr. Matheson writes with distinction and out of experience, and the charm 
of such a union is well nigh resistless to those who can claim any culture of head 
and of heart.’—Leeds Mercury. 





NOW READY. 


SECOND EDITION, crown §&vo, cloth, és 


A PREACHER’S LIFE. An Autobiography 


and an Album. By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, 
London. With Portraits and Nlustrations. 
“The book has the magic of the writer's personality.”—Outlook, 


* Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD IN 


ANCIENT AND MODERN THOUGHT. The Gifford Lecture for 1898. Br 
the late ALEX. BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., Author of * The Providential Order of 
the World,” &c. 

“ The whole study is rich in original suggestion. "—Speaker. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IDEALISM AND THEOLOGY. A Study of 


Presuppositions. The Donnellan Lectures, delivered before the University of 
Dublin, 1897-8. By CHARLES F. D’ARcy, B.D. 


8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE BUDDHA OF CHRISTENDOM. By 


Dr. ROBERT ANDERSON, C.B., Author of “The Silence of God,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


UNFAMILIAR TEXTS. By Rev. Dinspate T. 
Youne. 

“Some preachers deprecate the use of texts. Why not preach, they ask, on sub- 
jects? Subjects are too large, but texts often suggest limited, and therefore man- 
ageable, parts of subjects. Mr. Young avails himself of teats in this way, and to 
good purpose....These discourses are of no common kind. A preacher who ven- 
tures on these things takes, so to speak, his life in his hands, but Mr. Young seems 
to us to be justified by results.”—sSpectator. 


TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


The Publishers of the British Weekly have concluded arrangements whereby 
readers can now obtain this truly magnificent and world-famous work at half the 








RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. 


ores by Col. D. STREAMER. Pictures by G.H. Dedicated by permission i 


Yo Mrs. W. H. Grenfell, 3s. 6d. 





london: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


original price on the instalmentplan. Half-a-guinea sent now secures the complete 
work. Full particulars will be sent on application to “TISSOT DEPT.,” 27 


Paternoster Row, E.C. 


London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, EC. 
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BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
PROSE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

APPRECIATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 
ROSEBERY. With Portrait, crown 8vo, ds. net. 

THE REAL MALAY: Pen Pictures. By Sir Frank 
SWETTENHAM, K.O.M.G., Author of “ Malay Sketches,” “ Unaddressed Letters,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE EXPANSION OF WESTERN IDEALS AND 
THE WORLD'S PEACE. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Slade Professor at 
Cambridge University. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE LAND OF CONTRASTS: a Briton’s View of his 
American Kin. By JAMES FULLARTON MUIRHEAD, Author of “ Baedeker’s 
Handbooks to Great Britain and United States.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE DECAY OF SENSIBILITY, and other Essays and 
Sketches. By STEPHEN GWYNN, Author of “The Repentance of a Private 
Secretary.” 5s. net. 


By Lord 


ILLUSTRATED. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By 
GILBERT WHITE. Edited by GRANT ALLEN. With upwards of 200 Illustra- 
tions by Edmund H. New. Contamming Photogravure Portraits of Thomas 
Pennant and Daines Barrington (White's Fellow Naturalists), White's 
“Observatious on Nature,” and Poems; and some hitherto unpublished 
Notes by SAMUEL TAYLON COLERIDGE. Uniform with “ Walton's Angler.” 
Feap. 4to, 568 pp, bound in buckram, 21s. net. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

THE GOLDEN AGE. By KrennetH GRAHAME, Author of 
“Dream Days,” “Pagan Papers,” &c. With 19 Full-page Mlustrations and 
numerous Ornaments, and a Cover Design by Maxfield Parrish. Pott 4to, 6s. 
net. [Ready November 23rd. 

CUTSIDE THE GARDEN. By HELEN MILMAN (Mrs. 
Caldwell Crofton). With 10 Full-page and 25 smaller Illustrations, and a 
Cover Design by Edmund H. New, uniform with “In the Garden of Peace,” 
by the same Author and Artist. Crown 8Vo, ds. nel. 


POETRY. 
FAOLO AND FRANCESCA: 


PHILLIPS. Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready December Ist. 

OSBERN AND URSYNE: A Drama in Three Acts. By 
JoHN OLIVER HOBBES. 3s. 6d. net. 

RUBA’YAT OF OMAR KHAYAM. A New Translation. 
thy Mrs. H. M. CADELL. With an Introduction by Dr.GARNETT,C.B. Demy 
HVO, os. net. 

SATAN ABSOLVED: A Victorian Mystery. By WILFRID 
CAWEN BLUNT. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure after G. F. Watts, 
R.A. Pott 4to, buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 

IN CAP AND BELLS;; A Book of Verses by OWEN SEAMAN, 
Author of “ The Battle of the Bays.’ Feap. $vo,3s.6d.net. [Ready shortly. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

POEMS. By MattHew ArNnoup. With an Introduction by 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, and upwards of 70 Illustrations and a 
Cover Design by Henry Ospovat. Crown 8vo, bound in buckraw, gilt top, 
6s. net. 

_ _ THE FIRST VOLUME OF “FLOWERS OF PARNASSUS” SERIES. 

GRAY’S ELEGY, AND ODE ON A DISTANT 
PROSPECT OF ETON COLLEGE. With 10 Drawings by J. T. FRIEDENSON. 
Demy 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 1s. net. [Other Volumes in Preparation. 


THE EDUCATION OF MR. PIPP. Eighty Full-page 
Cartoons, 40 of which are hitherto unpublished, uniform with “Sketches and 
Cartoons,” * Drawings,” By C. Dana GIBSON. Oblong folio, 12 in. by 

18 in, 20s. 


A Play. By STEPHEN 


&u 


FOR THE NURSERY. 
4 HUNDRED FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. With 


190 Full-page Illustrations, Title-page, Frontispiece and Cover Design by 
Percy J. BILLINGHURS!. Uniform with “A Hundred Fables of Zsop.” 
Fcap. 4to, 6s. 

PIERRETTE: Fairy Stories. By HENRY DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations and Cover Design by Charles Robinson. 
Crown $vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

JACK OF ALL TRADES: A Book of Nonsense Verse. By 
J. J. BELL. With Iliustrations and Cover by Charles Robinson. Uniform 
with “The New Noah's Ark.” Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With upwards of 100 Illus 
trations by Herbert Cole. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 

RLUEBEARD’S PICTURE BOOK. 
beard, the Sleeping Beauty, and Baby’s Own Alphabet. 
Papers and Covers, together with collective Titles, 1 " 

th Cover, and newly-written Preface by WALTER CRANE. 
separately, ls. each ; in volume, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SUN;; Fairy Tales. By 
EVELYN SHARP. With 8 Full-page Coloured Illustrations and a Cover Design 
by Nellie Syrett. Feap. 4to, 68. (Ready, November 23rd. 

THE SUITORS OF APRILLE: a Fairy Tale. By 
NORMAN GARSTIN. With 20 Illustrations aud a Cover Design by Charles 
Robinson. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. : 

A CHILD’S PRIMER OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
By OLIVER HERFORD. With 48 Illustrations by the Author. 4s. 6d. 

[Ready November 23rd. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN: a Novel. By THomas 
Cons, Author of * Mr. Passingham,”’ “Carpet Courtship,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE WHITE DOVE: a Novel. 
of “ Derelicts,” “Idols,” &¢c. Crown 8vo, 6: [Ready November 28th. 
THE WORSHIPPER OF THE IMAGE: 
Fairy Tale. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8vo, 3s.6d. (Jnumediaiel, 
ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT : an Historical Romance. 
By FRANK MATHEW, Author of “ Defender of the Faith,” “The Wood of the 
Brambles,” &c. Crown 8vo, és. [Ready shortly. 
THE REALIST: 2 Modern Romance. By HERBERT FLOWER- 
pEw, Author of “ A Celibate’s Wife.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A LOST LADY OF OLD YEARS: a Romance. 
JOHN BucuaN, Author of “John Burnet of Barns.” 6s. 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’ Lisy 


With Portrait and Map. Medium 8vo, 18s, 
THE HISTORY OF 
LORD LYTTON’S 
INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 


1876-1880. Compiled from Letters and Official Papers 
By LADY BETTY BALFOUR. , 
“ The first adequate endeavour to present the crowni 
a. : aarp - et vning labours o! 
official life in a proper light, and its value to the fut re hi = 
: ap 1 an S Value t ure 
abie.”—Standard. + ete 
“'The volume will be exceedingly useful to all w lesi 
be exc igly useful to all who des! pOssess j 
venient form the co ete record of an eventful vice-regal reign, Wem ahd 
word in comment pirit and manner in which Lady Bett nw add a 
performed her biog and labour of love.”—Daily News Y Balfour has 
1dy Betty Balfour has done : t ‘ 
1U We Shall only say tliat 
us With Centra! ¢ 
din this book, 


f Lord Lytton’s 


D is unquestion. 


noble service to her father’s memory 
ment can hereafter be formed oa 


relul study of the facts and documen, 


With 3£ Maps and Plans, and 51 Illustrations from Drawings | 
Angus McNeill, Seatorth Highlanders, ei 
Also with 7 Photogravure Portraits of Generals, && 
2 vols. medium Svo, 36s. 


THE RIVER WAR. 


An Historical Account of the Reconquest of the Soudan 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
Author of “The Story of the Malakand Field Force, 1997" 


Edited by Col. F. RHODES, D.S.O. 


* The book isto our mind a long way the first among the litera 
war. Written throughout in an easy flowing style, it holds the Teele ne 
ptcnine eeioo gy i gs? is eo got up, the maps being excellent ba 
eyond praise, and Mr. Angus McNeill’s sketches are ve. c Hist 
ments.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ry welcome embelis 

“Mr. Winston Churchill, who was present at the Battle of Om 
piled two admirable volumes, which will, to a considerable Pe vmr pore ed 
of what has already appeared....Mr. Churchill is the master of a most fascinating 
style. His opening chapter, ou the annual miracle of the Eternal Nile, is an 
effective piece of writing; his chapters on the rise of Mahdism and the eariy 
Soudan expeditions, on the responsibilities of the Gladstone administration and 
the tragedy at Khartoum, are, equally with his battle pictures, vivid ani 
masterly.”—Daily Telegraph. : sil 

“As a military historian Mr. Churchill writes admirably. He forgets himseit 
and plunges into his subject, telling his story with a clearness, a directness, 4 
freshness that leave nothing to be desired....The author has gripped his subject 
which, therefore, holds the reader.” —Morning Post, sa 


BEESLY’S LIFE OF DANTON. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, és, 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF DANTE 
ALLIGHIERI: being an Introduction to the Study of the “Divina Com. 
media.” By the Rev. J. F. Hogan, D.D., Professor, St. Patrick's College, May- 
nooth. With Portrait, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE JOINT AUTHOR OF “THREE IN NORWAY." 


PEAKS AND PINES. Another Norway 


Book. By J. A. LEES, Joint Author of “Three in Norway” and “BO. 1887.” 
With 63 Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by the Author, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“'The descriptions which Mr. Lees gives of his sporting experiences are extremely 
good ; they are written in an entertaining and humorous style. There is nota 
dull page in the book, and the information it contains as to trout fishing ant 
shooting now to be obtained in Norway, as well as the cost, should prove most 
useful to sportsmen who may feel inclined to try their luck in that country.’—Field. 


THE ENGLISH RADICALS: an Historical 


Sketch. By C. B. ROYLANCE-KENT. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“A truly good and useful book....The whole history is given in this book in 
with great clearness, and in a thoroughly just and far 
temper. With good judgment, too, as we think.”—Pall Mal) Gazette, 


a = A 

UNDERCURRENTS OF CHURCH LIFE IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the Author of “ Nicholas Ferrar” and 
“The Life and Times of John Kettlewell.” Edited by the Rev. T. T. Cantzs, 
M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, ds. 


MEDITATIONS ON ISAIAH FOR ADVENT. 


By the Rev. V. S. §. CoLEs, M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford. 


16mo, 2s. 


New Fiction. 
NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. By Warm 


Rayuonp, Author of * Two Men 0’ Mendip,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6. 
*“*No Soul above Money’ is a fit companion to his * 
hom y of life in Somerset, but instinct with a fine feeling for real 
i itfnl book, alike in its racy local colour and sympathetic humoui, «ud 
sterly and restrained treatment of passion in its most primitive aud 
essential forms.”-—Speaker. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH RW. 


By E. G2. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN Ross. 

“ We can warmly recommend this book as a sure antidote for melancholy; 1s 
brimful of brilliant wit and harmless mirth; it is a tonic for the dyspeptic ands 
stimulant to the healthy mind. A more amusing book has not been written or 
many a year.”— Pall Mail Guzette. 


t 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO,, London, New York, and Bombip 
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DUCKWORTH AND CO. 


WYEMARKE AND 
THE SEA-FAIRIES. 


By EDWARD H. COOPER. 


ted by DUDLLY HARDY. Crown 4to, 5s. Limited Edition 
50 ee printed upon Japanese Vellum, £1 Is. net. 





— 


eleqray “Many young folks will have cause to be grateful to the 

a a us 5 has ten to add, the illustrator—of the dainty volume. Itis to 
y Hardy that we owe the pretty and artistic pictyres that grace the 
“Wyemarke.’ But it is no book of mere verses to which Mr. Hardy 

himself with such characteristic felicity. It is certain th: at these pretty 

4aI ully illustrated yarns of the sea- fairies will be listened to with cag 

ears py the lucky children into whose possession they fall.” 






A NEW EDITION OF 
MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD’S 


ANYHOW STORIES. 


Revised throughout. Mlustrated by Lady STANLEY (Dorothy 
Tennant) and the Hon. JOHN COLLIER. Crown 8Svo, 3:. 6d. 
[ Immediately. 


FAIRIES, ELVES, AND FLOWER. 


BABIES. By M. WALLACE- DUNLOP and M. RIVETT-CaRNac. Oblong 

crown 4t0, 3s. 6 

4eademy.— A boe ok of charming fancies, exquisitely translated into line by an 
ac oan lished pencil.” 


MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE. By 


L. FRANK BAUM. With numerous Full-page Pictures by MAXFIELD Pah- 
RISH. Crown 4to, os. net. 


st, James's Gazette.—“ A delightfully got up volume. 
trations.” 


JAW-CRACKING JINGLES. By). 


T. E. DONNISON. Illustrated throughout in Colour. Oblong crown 4to, ds. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ The artist’s fancy finds free play, with results that are 
wholly mirth-inspiring, and accordingly very greatly to his credit.” 


WEE FOLK, GOOD FOLK. 
By L. ALLEN HARKER. 


Illustrated by BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. 


Excellently drawn illus- 





Athencum.—* We heartily recommend this book. Many of the stories are 
excellent. The illustrations, by Mr. Bernard Partridge, are good too. 





A THING OF NOUGHT. 


By 8. K. BEVAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





THE DIVINA C°?MMEDIA OF 


DANTE ALIGHIERI. Translated Line for Line in the terza rima of the 
Original, with Introduction and Notes, by FREDERICK K. H. HASELFoorT, 
cond Edition, Revised, Corrected, and further Annotated, demy vo, 








TRANSLATION OF EXTRACT from Letter to F. K. H. HASELFOOT, dated Novem 
ber 4th, 1899, from Signor Gat rANO NEGRI, President of the Milan Branch « of 
the Italian Dante Society :—“I am truly astounded by the felicitous abili 
with which you have overcome the difficulty which @ priori one wo vt say 
was invincible, of translating verse by verse, while preserving the ore n 
of Dante's terzine. Certainly the nature of our two languages is so ive 
that an Italian cannot but experience a kind of teeling of surprise, while 
realing the Divina Commedia in English, that you should have known how to 
be so faithful to the original that Dante, in the foreign garb, remains erect 
and living.” 











> 











COUNTRY MATTERS 
IN SHORT. 


By WILLIAM FREDERICK COLLIER. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Scotsman.—* They have the freshness of interest that belongs to al 1 boc oks con- 


ceived in the open air, and will interest any one who likes a country life. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE 
“ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIE: 
A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. 


By LIONEL Cust, Director of the National Portrait Gallery, With numerous 
Ilustrations, pott 4to, 5s. net. (Immediately. 





“MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Third Edition, with a@ new Prefatory Chapter, 
dealing with the events which have induced 
the present crisis. 


| OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions 
of 1881 and 1884. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 
FIRST PART.—To the Close of the Seven Years Wars, 
In 2 vols., with numerous Maps and Plans, Svo, 36s. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—* It is sound, admirable workmanship, a book for which every 
reader of the nation’s history will heartily thank its author.” 








NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


THE REAL FRENCH Rt VOLUTIONIST. 


By HENRY JEPHSON, Author of “The Platform—its Rise and Progress.” 
With Map, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A true and complete history of the Vendean up- 
rising of 1793....Of unflagging interest....Mr. Jephson’s book is eminently cosmo- 
politan in character and interest alike, and the thinking public of all nationalities 
should be grateful to him for an important contribution to historical literature, 
unsurpassed in interest by any fictional masterpiece of the nineteenth century.” 


VOLUME Il. NOW READY. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Edited by Professor Sir MICHAEL FOSTER, K.C.B., and by Professor E. RAY 
LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D. In 4 hae 8. tag 8 Royal 8vo. Vol. I, 25s. net ; 
Vol. IL., with Portrait, 30s. war Sold only in Sets. 


NEW & NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown &Svo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


15th THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 


YOUNG APRIL. 


With Illustrations. 
PALL MALL GAZET TE. — A story of power and originality, spiritedly told, 


- The interest never flag: ; 
 PUNCH.—* The interest i thoroughly sustained from start to finish, A work 


highly recommended by the Baron de B.-W.” 
BY U. L. SILBERRAD. 
THE ENCHANTER. 
SCOTSMAN.—* An amusing and ingenious story.” 
BY DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 


VALDA HANEM: 


THE ROMANCE OF A TURKISH HARIM. 
DAILY NEWS.—* A book which—not on! Y fr om its own considerable merits as 
a novel, but from its intere est, as giving a life > in contemporary wanners 
—is decidedly engrossing.’ 
BLACK AND WHITE.—“Charmingly fresh and unhackneyed.” 


7th THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 








By A. E. W. MASON. 
MIRANDA OF THE BAL‘ ‘ON 
TRUTH.—“A novel 1 Mable at or tor the ingenuity of {ts const: 

clearness of its dialogue, and the o: its descriptions. It 





singular merit of introducing you to charact ers that are at ouce nse sl 1 : i 
natural.” 
200th THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


RICHSRD CARVEL. By Winstoy 


CHURCHILL, Author of “* The Celebrity.” 
WORLD.—* A literary treat.” 


NEW BUOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
THE BOOK OF PENNY TOYS. Poems and Pictures. 


By MABEL DEARMER. Prit ted in Colours by Edmund Evans. 4to, 6s. 








PAL L MALL GAZETTE.—* No nursery will be complete without tt.” 
THE DRUMMER’S COAT. By; BEASTS: Thumb- Nail Studies 
the Hon J. FORTESCUE, Author of in Pets. By WARDLAW KENNEDY. 


“The Story of a Red Deer.” Illus- With numerous Illustratious, Pott 
trated by H. M. Brock. Pott 4to, to, 4s. 6d. 
4s. 6d. D ATLY NEWS.—“To young readers 
TES NEW VOLU especi his volur Jl be one of 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME ©! vouume wu 
ee sereend the favou s of the Christm sO) 
Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. jy es of the Christmas, sedson. 


zaps : Kennedy has madea close and loving 
THIS AND THAT: Tale of | study of the habits of his beasts. His 
Two Tinies. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. pen and pencil are those of a humourist.” 


THE BRAVEST OF THEM ALL. By Mrs. Epwin HOHLES 


Illustrated by CHas. E. Brock. Crown 8v0, 4s. éd. 
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GROVE’S 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


(1450-1889). 
ILLUSTRATED, Four VOLUMES, WITH INDEX. 

BY EMINENT WRITERS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 

UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 

Sir GEORGE GROVE 
(Formerly Director of the Royal College of Music), 
Assisted in the Supplement by 
J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, Esq. 

Messrs. NOVELLO and CO. have much pleasure in announcing that they have 
made arrangements ith the owners of the copyright of Sir GEORGE 
GROVE’S well-known “ DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS,” which enable then for a limited time only, to 
supply it at a greatly reduced price. 





TEMPORARY PRICES OF THE FOUR VOLUMES. 


(Previously published, only in Cloth, at £4 11s. 6d.) 


advantage of the instalment system, he can, obtain. the complete Book 
3s. (Half Morocco), or 24s.(Full, Morocco); and must then complete 
vw 7s. 10s., or 12s. respectively sthe second payment becoming due on 


Should the purchaser desire to tak 
on. payment of a deposit of 7s. ( loth 
the transaction by fire monthly payn 
receipt of the book. 









“ORDER FORM FOR CASH PAYMENTS. 





All Cheques shou ld be crossed and made payable to Messrs. Novello and Co., Ltd. 
I enclose £2, full payment for Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music” ; bound in Cloth. 
I enclose £3, full payment for Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music” ; bound in Half Morocco. 
I enclose £4, full payment for Grove's “ Dictionary of Music” ; bound in Full Morocco. 
Cross out two of these lines, 


NAME ...00000 Giadidemeceossabe sebssenasserenconnees Sauadeeneabess sasen eens’ caeveasenaieeets 





London: NOVELLO and COMPANY, Limited. 


WORKS BY PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 
THIS DAY, post 8vo, 2 vols, with New Portrait, 12s. net. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF 

CHRISTIANITY. 


Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Theology delivered to ths University 
of Glasgow in Sessions 1892-3 and 1895-6. 


By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D., 


Late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 


by EDWARD CAIRD, D.C.L., LU.D., Master of Balliol. 





With a Memoir 


{ THIRD THOUSAND, 
1 vol. post dSv0, 394 pp., 6s. net. 


UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES 
On Subjects of Academic Study delivered 
to the University of Glasgow. 

“The Addresses give evidence at every 
turn of courage or conviction and luminous 
understanding of the trend of thought in 
the present age. Even this does not exhaust 
either the interest or the appeal of a book 
| which is written with imagination as well 
NEW EDITION, SIXTH THOUSAND. | 38 brains."—Speaker. 

1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. “The utterances of a mind of a very high 


An INTRODUCTION to the | and rare order on themes of perennial inter- 


est to all students of literature, science, art, 


PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION | ana religion —spectator. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Glasgow, 


Publishers to the University. 


FOURTH THOUSAND, 1 vol. post 8vo, 
6s. net. With a Portrait of Principal Caird. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


Preached before ee Saray of Glasgow, 
ofo- ° H 


“The sermons are of exceptional merit, | 
and deserve a place on our shelves by the 
cide of the University sermons of Mozley and 
a few other real leaders of thought.” 

—Guardian. 

“ A better example of preaching it would 

be difficult to discover or invent. —Syectator. 








OFFICE, 


Charing Cross, 
7290 


i LONDON. Established 1 
, + RNG | 
STEEL PEN S. H Assured free of all Liability. 


London and New York: MACMILLAN and CO., Limited. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
{ Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


WAR! WAR! 


WAR! 
THE LONDON LETTER 


IS THE BEST WEEKLY 
WAR JOURNAL, 


PRICE SIXPENCE EVERY FRIDAY. 
THOSE WHO CANNOT MAKE HEAD OR TAIL 
OF THE CONFLICTING TELEGRAMS AND 

SCRAPPY WAR NEWS MUST BUY 


THE LONDON LETTER, 


LONDON LETTER PUBLICATIONS 
THE NONSENSE BLUE BOOK: 
War Cartoons and Verses, 
Fourth Edition now ready, price 1s; post-free, Js, 


THE LONDON LETTER 
WAR DIRECTORY. 
Third Edition ready on Monday, 

THE WAR DIRECTORY (Third Edition) contains 
COMPLETE LIST OF OFFICERS, NURSEs 
REGIMENTS, and WAR-SHIPS serving jy 
SOUTH AFRICA—Fine Art Portrait of SIR 
REDVERS BULLER~SPECIAL MAPS, Pricg 
6d. ; post-free, 7d. 

THE 
LONDON LETTER PUBLISHING CO, Lita, 
20 and 21 KING WILLIAM ST., STRAND, we, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Ture BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 14/§ 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old to 
bottle. The appreciat'on this wine 
meets with trom the constantly 


+ 





a 


Per Down 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who 
like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen. Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid toany Railway Station, treluding Cases ‘ 

and. Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, Com- 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20-3 
dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 

6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 387 North John Street. 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
Pre UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1889. 


178 99 








Paid-up Capital .....eceeceereeees £1,500,00 
Reserve Fund ......ccccccccsecece 750,00 


3,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout ths 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tots 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and seat 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on term 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


London: Sampson Low, Marstos & Co, Lid 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 










Including postage to any Yearly. 


Half- Quar 
partof the United King- j. deri 


£1 86..0143.,079 


dom .. 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &c. 1106.. 0 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 563 





an : -| SNIX F x 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | PHENIX FIRE | 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
PARIS, 187% | F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


GOLD MEDAL 


Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


General Literature 
IFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, 


With over 300 Mlustrations, of which 9 are in Photogravure. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. net. 
A Prospectus on application. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Selected and Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by Spey 


b 2 Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 2 vols., 25s. net. Uniform with the “Edinburgh Edition” of R. L. STEVENSON. 
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THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. FitzGERALD. With 51 Illustrations, 13 of which are in Photogravure, and 2 large 
i 


ral Svo, 30s. net. 
os 6 edition o pentenete Paper, limited to 50 Coptes, 4to, £5 5s. 
see ative of the highest climb yet accomplished. The illustrations have been reproduced with the greatest care, and the book, in addition to its adventurous 
vst contains appendices Oo! great scientilic value, It also contains a very elaborate map and a panorama. 
sige A Prospectus on application. 
CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 1899. By W. R. Incr, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford 
~atiege, Oxford. Demy Svo, 12s. 6:1. net. 
po npaeecl of the subject from St. Jolin and St. Paul to modern times, covering the Christian Platonists, Augustine, the Devotional ian matiaenia 
\ = po the Nature Mystics and Symbolists, inciuding Bohme and Wordsworth. a) 
tHE CAROLINE ISLANDS. By F. W. Curistrax. With many Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
This book contains a history and complete description of these islands—their physical features, fauna, flora ; the habits, and the religious belie‘s of the inbabitanta, 
,NEW RIDE TO KHIVA. By R. L. Jerrersoy. Tilustrated, crown 8yo, 6s. 
The account of an adventurous ride on a bicycle through Russia and the deserts of Asia to Khiva. 
THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lioxet Ductu. With 100 Illustrations and 5 Maps. Cheaper Edition, 
dewy 8v0, 10s. 6d. net. , 
ADVANCED AUSTRALIA. By W. J. Gatioway, M.P. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
Ashort history of Australla on the eve of Federatlon. 
HAMLET. Edited by Epwarp DowpeN. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


be drst volume of a New and Elaborate Edition of Shakespeare, with Notes, Textual and Explanatory. 


[A COMMEDIA DI DANTE ALIGHIERI, Edited by Pacrr Torxzex, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s.; demy Sro, &. 6d. 
This edition of the Itallan text of the Divine Comedy, founded on Witte’s minor edition, carefully revised, is issued tn commenworation of ‘the sixth centenary of 
tyute’s journey through the three kingdoms of the otber world. {Methuen’s Standurd Library. 


THE EXPANSION OF EGYPT. i Political and Historical Survey. By A. Siva Wurre. With 4 Special Maps. 
Demy 8Vo0, los. net. 
A BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. By W. H. Bexvett, M.A., and W. F. Aneney, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
{his volume furnishes students with the latest results in Biblical criticism, arranged methodically. Each book is treated separately as to date, authorship, &c. 
1HE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE GALATIANS. [Explained by A. W. Rosrysoy, B.D., Vicar of All Hallows, 
Barking. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. Gd. net. [The Churchman's Bible. — 
ICCLESIASTES. Explained by W. A.Struanz, D.D. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. (7%e churchman’s Bible. 
ASERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. By Wituram Law. Edited, with an Introduction by 


C. BIGG, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. Pott 8vo, cloth 2s.; leather 2s. 6d. net. [The Library of Devotion. 
This is a reprint, word for word and line for line, of the Editio Princeps. 


TOMMY SMITH’S ANIMALS. By Epmcnp Setovs. [Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


4 little book designed to teach children respect and reverence for animals. 


THE CROCK OF GOLD. Fairy Stories Told by 8S. Barrna-Govtp. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
ULYSSES; OR, DE ROUGEMONT OF TROY. Described and Depicted by A. H. Mrune. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. 


The adventures of Ulysses, told in humorous verse and pictures. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. Srrovup, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of Physics in the Durham College of Science, 







pie 




















Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Textbooks of Technology. 
THE PRINCESS. By AuFrep, Lorp Tennyson. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ExizabeTH WorDsworTH. 

With a Portrait in Photogravure. Pott Svo, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Library. 
VANITY FAIR. By W.M. Tuacxeray. With an Introduction by 8S. Gwyxx. With 3 Frontispieces in Photogravure. 

évels. Pott Svo, 1s. 6d. each net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. (The Little Labrary. 















Fiction 
THE KING’S MIRROR. By Antuoxy Hore. Crown 8vo, 6s. iach dina 
10 LONDON TOWN. By Antuvr Mornisoy, Author of “Tales of Mean Streets,’ “A Child of the Jago,” &. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 







" rh, = a - 9 a ce 
THE HUMAN INTEREST. By Vioter Hunt, Author of “A Hard Woman,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
“Clever observation and unfailinz wit.’-—Academy. 
“The dialogue is clever and vivacious.”"—Athenaum 
“A clever, capable sketch, written entertainingly, and with a graphic pen." —Dai!y Te’egraph. 





THE CROWN OF LIFE. By Grorce Gisstxc, Author of “ Demos,” The Town Traveller,” &¢. Crown &vo, 6s. 
VENGEANCE IS MINE. By Anprew Batrovr, Author of “+ By Stroke of Sword.” Illustrated, crown 8yo, 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. By S. Barinc-Gov.p, Author of “Mehalah,” &c. Tlustrated, crown 8ro, 6s. 

(NE HOUR AND THE NEXT. By the Ducuess OF SUTHERLAND. Crown 8yo, 6s. (Second Edition tn the Pre.” 


Rayre or - - v ~ . 
YANIGL WHYTE. By A. J. Dawson, Author of “Bismillah.” Crown 8yo, és. 


An interesting, mature w ork.’—~Ae iden “ Attractive and readable.”—Scotsman 










$a clever story ; one that is certain to interest and please ; one that affords abundant fool for thought."—Pudisters’ Circular. 
WTR = m - . 
AN ENGLISEMAN. By Mary L. Pexperep. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cmiveutly readable, —Speetator ary Wor'd. 


“A pretty, wholesome book.”—Academy. “ A very noble book 








THE SEVENTH NUMBER OF THE NOVELIST Is now neaDy. IT IS ENTITLED 


TRE GAY DECSIVERS. By Antutr Moore. Price 6d. P 











Messrs. Methuen’s new Book Gazette and Catalogue sent to any address. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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GAY & BIRD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ce 2s, 6d. net each, or 3 vols. in leather case, 10s. 6d. net. 
An Ealtion nal on Japanese vellum and bound in vellum with light blue silk 
ties, limited to 60 copies, 10s. 6d. net. 
Each volume contains about 150 pp., din. by 2 in. 
New Head and Tui! Pieces are designed for each volume by Herbert Cole. 
Each volume coutains a Photogravure Portrait executed by Walter L. Colls. 
The Leather Binding, with Embossed Design on both covers, gilt edges, with silk 
head bands and marker, is a striking feature of THE BIBELOTS. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


A Series of Reprints for the Book Lover. 
Edited by J. POTTER BRISCOE, 
Chief Librarian of the Nottingham Public Library. 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY :— 





Vol. I—COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 
Vol. rye WOMEN, LOVE, AND FLOWERS. 
Vol. 11I1.—LEIGH HUNT’S THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


Voi. 1 —GAY’S TRIVIA AND OTHER POEMS. 
















IN THE PRESS :— 
Vol. V.—MARCUS AURELIUS’ MEDITATIONS. Dawk, Author of * The Mandarin.” Crown 8vo, és. 6d. 
Vol. VI—KEATS’ POEMS. = 
THE BiBELOTS TERS OF THE QU 
OD ox Wy Mot 
‘ SOLDIERS OF THE QUE 
il Gazet ‘The daintiest books of the season.” v HORACE 
Dai iy Ti “One of the prettiest sets of booklets which have recently by HORACE WYNDHAM, 
exhibited t : 1 publishers.” Author of “ Th Service.” 
spectator.—* AS pretty nd we have nothing but commendation tor 
the series.” Ci 
Puneit.—* These daintily bound volumes, a library in themselves precious to tue Pall Ma"! Gazet To any one who is i sted in the daily routine of 
lover of books.” Sol this w br ; Out I ‘ ub > young ex-N.0.0, the auth Hage 
~- | * The Queen's Servi Ww ni ol very cl ing.. Wi @ can cordig] hor of 
bound in | Meud the little volume as veracious, alusir ited. dially recom. 


NOW READY.—4to, 106 pp., printed on extra super- -calendered paper, 
art cloth, with very attractive designs, os. 


A BOOK OF ELFIN RHYMES 


By NORMAN. 
With 40 Full-page Humorous Drawings in Three Colours by 
CAR TON MOvR iK. 









Crown Svo, printed on antique de ckle- -edge r, with 5 Photogravure Portrai 
Map, and Plans cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE SCOTTIS SH eget AND THEIR SONGS 


AND MUSIC. Account of their Buttles. By THomas 
NEWBIGGING, At D 

idemy.—* Many a fine deed—te rsely I 
A sound little book, well illustrated ‘and produced 













in these modest pages 


4c4 


wees 





Small crown syo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


A STUDY OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


By LILIAN WHITING, Auth vr of “The World Be awutiful. a 


THE ANCIENT MARINER. ByS. T. Cor ERIDGH. With 
6 Full-page Illustrations and other Text ‘Tllustrations by Herbert Cole, aud 
preduced in faotarer ure. Feap. 4to, cloth, richly gilt elde . os. net. Editio on 

de Luxe, print ed on hand- “made paper, limited to 200 copies, 10s. 6d, net 


JOHN “MURRAY FORBES: Letters 

1 by his Daughter, SARAH FORBES HUGHES. 
“Will be a surprise to most of her readers--on this side of the 

Atlantic at all events—through showing what an important part iu the history 

not only of his country but, it may be said, of the world, was played by a Boston 

ee map daughiter’s bic phy of him deserves to be numbere damong the 


1 this © produce 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A TENT is GRACE. Ry A.C. Lest, 


uorseless realism the treatinent of the Jews in 
« ry 





THE ‘SWORD OF JUSTICE. By Suerrarpd STEVENS, 
Author of * I am the King.’ 

a ar tirring anaes ot the 

tupremucy in Florida in 1566. 


A YANKEE VOLUNTEER. 


thor of “On the Red Staircase,” “ An i ial Lover.’ 
ronicle.—* There is not a dull page in this excellent historical romance.” 
“It should be read with enjoy me ut by every one who takes it up. 


An Australian Story. By 


time of the French and Spanish struggle for 







By M. Imuay Taytor, 


pai / 


Scots? a. 


THE WINGS OF SILENC CE. 


g life.’ 

aoe read for a Jong tim 
f life in the An tipodes, the story 

* The e Wings of Silence’ isa ¢ apital 










threadeu With 


PENE LOP E'S 


pont teats Gaztt Mrs. Wi heres 1 enuil 
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IENCES IN SCOTLAND. By 


e and refined humour 


EXPER 


Salah as RI 








i uply i re 
Glasgow Hera 1 jolly a about tland i 1 
x 
TT WwW HENCUMAN A Mheaninl r Sin 
THE KING'S - JENCHMAN. <A Chronicle of the Six- 
teenth Centi Lto aud i by WILLIAM HENRY JOHN=0N. | 
Specitator.—As a novel it is a ts As a picture of the Court w! 
lantri he nowise impeccable champion 





Navarre and of the oldierings and 
of French Protestantism, nothing be tter ha 


this county.’ 
A SEQUEL TO “THE KING'S HENCHMAN.” 


UNDER THE SPELL OF THE FLEUR DE LIS. 


Catalogues Post-free on Application. 


en recently published, at least in 


GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street. Strand, 


Agency for American Books. 


London : 





Profusely Illustrated by Geoffroy W. Millais. Printed on best art paper, 
’ 


THE BEAUTIFUL EVIL. 
THE INFATUATION OF THE COUNTESS, 
CHATTEL OR WIFE: 
ROSE AND CHRYSANTHEMUM. By Carino 


TYPES OF BRITISH ANIMALS. 


guarantee enough for 


highly probable that to mi 


nT 
SANDS AND Co, 
IMPORTANT WORK ON KASHMIR 


PICTURESQUE KASHMIR, 


By Dr. NEVE. 








Ato, 12/6 net, 





NEW NOVELS. 





By ALExaypz 





EaGan. Crown &vo, 6s. 






By PERCY WHITE, Author of “ Mr. Bailey Martin.” Crown gyo. 3 6d. 
2 OS, Of 


an Anglo-Indiay 







Tale. By CLAUDE BRAy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 























THE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG NATURALISTS, 
VOLUME I 






By F. G. AFLALO. 
l by E. CALDWELL 
Crown vo, 68. 
e * Types of British Animals’ whichis 






Times.—* Mr. Afial 
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ns of this book will be irresistible,” 


H STREET, STRAND. 
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ILLUSION. 


wade E. Li ViNGSTON PRESCOTT. 

ve ice Couri 

bsorbing interest. 
a plot which tas 






-Dun 







" Western, Morr ving _ 
‘Inates.”—Briyhton Gaxtt, 





dralu 


ILLUSION: 


A Romance of Modern Egypt. 


* Poweriulls 













* Excites the reader’s interest and bolds it dbs: e last page. Lach charac ay 
distinct and well drawn, and lives before us....: a clever, interesting romance. 
~County Gentleman 
“A verv d contribution to the tales of love and war....full of life and go, 
of weird i nd s some adventure, and from beginning to end. keeps the 
reader on uterh ooks of expeciation and nervous excitement. 
Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazedte 
etty sentiment, quaint humour, wild adventure, strenuous passion, realise 





il these you will find in ILLUSION.’—Echo 


pi ictures of mess-life—a 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, 





Ltd. 


SIMPKIN, —— tALL, and CO., 





London : 


SECOND EDITION, Price Is. 


BRITISH POLICY 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
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Africa,’ 1s dg S a 

contains, but 1b is the comment ¢ §] le und deta 
compu ated pr blem, amid 8901 great value. The ituaé ol m 
is singularly true and just.” 













LOW. MARSTON, and COMPANY. 









London : 
f AMERICAN BOOKS. 
( Y Powe TNAM’ S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOk: 
© SELLE est 25 ow r Yc wrk, and 24 BEDFO5? 
ST REET, LOND¢ 16 altenti he READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities r Br ail House in London for dlls, 
onthe most favourabie terms, orders for -n STANDARD PUBLICATION 
and for ALL AMERIVAN BOOKS and PERIO! CALS.—CATALOGUES #04 


application. 
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THE BEST OF THE WORLD’S LITERATURE IN TWENTY HANDSOME VOLUMES. 








COMPRISES A THOUSAND 
OF THE 


WORLD'S MASTERPIECES 
FROM THE 
DAWN OF LETTERS 
10 THE PRESENT DAY. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Standard. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
(in Advance of the Day of Publication) REGARDING THE NEW 





THE COMPLETE WORK 
(20 Royal 8vo Volumes, 10,000 pages) 
WILL BE SENT FOR 
Haif a Guinea 
PAID NOW 
(SEE SPECIAL OFFER). 





“LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE” 


Issued by “ The Standard,” and Edited by Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. (late Keeper ot Printed Books at the British Museum), 


In ASSOCIATION WIT 


a (for France) M. LEON VALLEE, Librarian of the Bibliothtque Nationale, Paris; (for Germany) Dr. ALOIS BRANDL, Prof. of 


Literature in the Royal University, BERLIN; (for America) DONALD G. MITCHELL (ik Marvel), the Author of “‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,” NEW YoRK, 


SOME OF THE 


MANY NOTABLE FEATURES 
OF THE “LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE.” 
AN UNPARALLELED COLLECTION. 


The Library of Famous Literature is a collection, unparalleled in extent, of 
the greater literature of the world, from the dawn of letters, through Aucient 
and Medimval times, to the work of living authors like Ruskin, Toistoi, 
Mommsen, Hardy, Herbert Spencer, Ybsen, Mark Twain, >wiuburne and Kiplivg, 

TORS. 

- me be-n prepared by the most competent hanis, by men whose life-work 
has been a development of that keen judgment and critical insight necessary 
for the production of such a Library, The General Ed tor is Dr. R chard 
Garnett, C B., equally known for his fifty years of service in the British 
Museum and a+ ove of the foremost of English scholars. The association of 
Professor Brandl, Professor of Literature in the Royal University, Berlio, of 
of M. Léon Vallée, Librarian of the famous Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, 
and of Donald G, Mitchell, of the United Sta‘es, + ot to speak of many qualitied 
ass stunts, sulfices to stamp the work as of the highest authority. 

COMPLETE AND NEW. ‘ 

It is an absolutely new and original work, the first complete collection of the 
world’s literature published in Great Britain, (ts mere extent is equalled only 
by great works of reference ‘ike the ‘“* Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

OVER 10,000 ROYAL OCTAVO PAGES. 

The Library comprises over 10,000 royal octavo pages, of large, clear type 
cast specially for the Library, and restful to the most sensitive eyes. 

DELIGHTFUL TO READ. 

The work is complete in twenty handsome volumes, printed upon as paper 
made especially for this work, presenting a clear, sott, unglazed surface, 
rendering these books s> light that they mav be held with the utmost ease, 

ILLUSTRATIONS THAT ARE INTERESTING. 

The Library is richly em: ellished with nearly 500 full-page illustrations and 
coloured plates, printed separate'y from the text, ov heavy enamelled paper, 
These illustrations include portraits of all the most famous authors who ever 
lived; adelightful series of pictures of AUTHORS’ Homes, anda still more novel 
series of Famous AUTHORS IN THEIR Homes, seated by their study tables, amid 
their books, at work. So, too, their haunts are shown, the scenes of memor- 
able passages in their books, and places celebrated in literature or ia history. 

RARE COLOURED PLATES. 

The coloured plates, running in each volume, form one of the most notabie 
features of the Library. They have been gathered trom rare sources, and 
comprise some of the most exguisite specimens of the antique art of book- 
illumination. 

WHAT THESE TWENTY HANDSOME VOLUMES CONTAIN. 

It is difficult, if not absurd, ro attemps to convey an adequate idea of so great 
awork, It is much like endeavouring to gives friend an idea of a vast exposi- 
tion, such as, for example, that which will be held in Paris next year, by 
sending him a few extracts from the catalogue. The LIBRARY OF FAMOUS 
LITERATURE is precisely what its title indicates—a huge treasury of the 
finest and most interesting pieces of literature, from the dawn of civilisation 
down to and including the authors of our own dey—that is to eay, from the old 
Babylonian story of Istsr and the quaint Egyptian tale of Two Brothers, the 
most ancient pieces of literature extant, to the best work of living writers, like 
Tolstoi, Hardy, Swinburne, Mark Twain, or Kipliug. It contsius everything: 
the great classies ike the [lind and the Odyssey; wonderful stories 1 i 
great Bharata ‘Twe (the Mahabharata of the Aucient Hndoos); poet 
stories from every people who ever lived and sung; the best of history, fro 
writers like Mommsen and Curtius, Freeman and Froude, Gibbon and Green ; 
bits of adventure and stories of wild life, the pith of the great philozophers 
like Hobbes and Locke and Hume and Spene-r ; fascinating chapters of ecieuca 
from writers like Huxley and Darwin and Proctor; famous letters from famous 
writers of letters; oratoricai masterpieces from Demosthenes and Cicero to 
John Bright and Gladstone; choice pages from the mtimate thoughts of 
diarists like Amiel and Samuel Pepys; epigiams and waxims from men like 
Tw Rochefouracld and Dean Swift ; philosophical reflectious from writers like 
Rousseau and Pascal; religious writings like those of Cardinal Newman, 
Thomas a Kempis, and Dean Farrar; biting sarcasm trom a Heine or an Ibsen; 

thes and humour from writers iike Charles Lamh, Bret Harte, or Quiver 
Vendell Holmes; fables from La Fontaine; autobiographies like Benjamin 
Frankiin’s: in fine, the whoie gamat of literary production, from grave to gay, 
trom the deepest quastions that concern the human soul to the lightest jests of 
4 Horace, a sterne, a Rabelais, or a Max O’Rell. 

A GREAT LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 

A thousand volumes could not contain all that one may find in the Library 
of Fam jus Literature~-not many thousand, such as the average man or woman 
would buy, if they eet out to purchase a huge librars of the world’s literature, 
All these treasures are here in the most compact and convenieut form, 
arranged in chr nological order to show tne graduai development of the human 
istellect and the art of literature, They have been seected by the most 
competent hanis, men who have spent their lives delving in books, avd have 
here, as it were, brought up fromthe depths a vast treasury of pearls and 
sunken gold; masterpieces which are mmperishable, others that have been 
forgotten and lost to view in the overwhelmng flood which threatens to swe ‘p 
from the library aud bookshelf all but the evhemera! production of the hour. 







trom 





ORIGINAL INTRODUCTIONS FROM 


CELEBRATED MEN OF LETTERS. 


THE LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE gathers together more than a 
thousend masterpieces from the great wiiters of ull ages; it provides on endless 
store o: good reading—the most interesting portions of ali that has been 
written since civilisation began. 

1n addition to all this. the LIBRARY comprises a series of delightful essays 
on the literature of differen. epochs and ditferent races, written especially for 
the LIBRARY by the most distinguished of tiving mea ot letters, 


MR. HENRY JAMES, 
the distinguished novelist and critic, sketches The Rise of the Novel to its 
present dowi-atiag position, and attempts a torecast of its probable :uture. 


DEAN FARRAR, 
theologian and historian, author of ‘*The Life of Christ,’ and many theo- 
logical works, writes tor the LIBRARY on The Literature of Religious 
Apologia and Criticism. 

PERDINAND BRUNETIERE, 
the Editor of the ‘* ttevue des Deux Mondes,” of Paris, and one of the most 
eminent critics and historians of France, writes for the LIBRARY on Freach 
Poetry, and especially the poetry of the nineteenth century. 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 
tue famous dramatist, often called “the Belgian Shakespeare,” writes for the 
LIBRARY on Lhe Decelopinent of the Drama since Shakespeare. 

BRET HARTE, 
one of the earliest of those who made use of the short story, the author of 
**Tales of the Argonauts,’’ and many well-known works, writes for the 
LIBRARY on The ise of the Short Story, 

ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES, 
the foremost or Spanish novelists, and the author of many volumes of 
criucism, writes for the LIBRARY on The Decadence of Modern Literature. 


SIR WALTER BESANT, 
famous as the author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ out of which 
sprang the People’s Palace of Haet London, writes for the LIBRARY on the 
iuceresting subject, Novels that have made History, 

PAUL BOURGET, 
the most ceiebrated of French critics and novelists, the author of many 
charming volumes of literary criticism, writes upon a topic close to his chosen 
tield, Zhe Evolution of Literary Criticism at the hands of Sainte-Beuve, Taine, 
aud Matthew Arnold, 

EMILE ZOLA, 
a warrior in letters as he bas recently shown himself in public affairs, writes 
for the LIBRARY a militant essay on aturaliam and Romanticism, 

DR. EDWARD DOWDEN, 
Professor of Kugliso Literature in Dublin University, erudite scholar and 
charming essayist, writes for the LIBRARY on Zhe £lizabethan Era and tts 
Influence on English Literature. 

PROFESSOR JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, 
of Dublin University, the author ef ‘**The Greek World Under Roman 
Sway,” “Greek Life and Thought,” ‘The Empire of the Ptolemies,” and 
numerous other well-known works, writes for the LIBRARY a charming 
causerie on The Literature of History. 

EDMUND GOSSE, 
ove of the keenest of English critics, the author of ‘‘ Northern Studies,” 
© History of Eighteenth Century Litecature,”’ “‘ History of Modern Englisn 
Literature,” aua several fine volumes of po-try, and criticism, writes for the 
LIBRARY on What is Great Poctry; and the appreciation of tt. 

COMTE E. MELCHIOR DE VOGUE, 
statesman andcritic, writes for the LIBRARY on The Great Years of Russian 
Ltterature, 

PROPESSOR PASQUALE VILLARI, 
of Florence, one of the most eminent of Italian historians, writes for the 
LIBAARY on The Renuissance and the Beginning of Modern Literature, 

DONALD G. MITCHELL, 
known the world over for his delightful volumes (written under the nom ds 
plume of ‘‘Ik Marvel”), ‘the Reveries of a Bachelor,” ** Dream Lite,’ sod 
the like, writes forthe LIBRAKY an eszay entitled Concerning the Greuter 
Literature of the World, 

DR. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, 
whose brilliant *‘ History of Suence in the Nineteenth Century,” has wen 
him a foremost place among the newer historians, sketcnes for the LIBKAGY 
The Literature of Sctence. 

ANDREW LANG, 
historian and publicist, author of ‘Comparative Mythology,” aud au ext:a- 
ordipary variety of other works, writes for tho LIBRARY on The 2. ‘of 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century. 

THE EDITOR OF THE LIBRARY, 
Dr. Richard Garuect, C.b., whose wide stores of learning are at the command 
ol a graceiul pen, contributes & strong and etimulative paper ou The Use and 
Value of Anthulogtes, 








SPF | } Those who subscribe now, in advance of Publication, may obtain the Complete Work, Twenty Volumes, 
iF Al OFFER —at A REDUCTION OF 50 PER CENT. FROM THE REGULAR PRICES. 
Th 





paymeuts, after the twenty volumes are in} 


he entire Twenty Volumes will be sent, ali at one time, upon a prelimiuary payment of but HALF A GUINEA; further 
sur home, to be at the rate of 9, lz, 15, or 21 shillings per month, according to the binding chosen. 





A HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS 


= SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. ; 

Tf you will state where you read this notice, Pie Standard will send post 
paid to any address a large, illustrated Prospectus of the Liszary oF Faxovs 
LITBRATUER, together with specimen pages, pages trom the index, and the like. 
But those who prefer to tile their subscriptions at once, and thus take advantages 
of the Special Prices, which are offered in advance of the day of publication, 
may éxamine the work, in the different styles of binding, at The Standard 

ce, 23, St. Bride Street, near Ludgate Circus: at “ Mitcasuy’s’’ Royau 
Svsscrrprion Lrerary 33, Old Bond Street, W.; at the Civin Ssrvicg 
ee 28, Haymarket; and at the JUNIOR ARMY aND Navy Srorxs, 

ate loo Place, where Orders may be booked, both for Cash Payments and on 
Monttly Instalments, 





If you wish to receive u Prospectus cut this slip out, or carefully state that you 
read this notice in Tas Srecratog. 
W. M. JACKSON, The Standard, 
23, St. Bride Street, LONDON, E.C,..........6.0.06..4899, 


Having read in Tag Sprcrator your offer regarding the Lipgasy or Fauors 
Litirate ee, please send me your illustrated Prospectus. 
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MITH, ELDER, AND 


CO.5 NEW BOOKS, | 





PUBLISHED ON WEDNESDAY.—In 2 pet) with 2 Portraits of the Author. With an Introduction by HERR BRANDES, 
Large crown 8vo, 2ls. 


MEMOIRS OF A 


REVOLUTIONIST. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 
A WORK OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. HARDLY ANY MAN OF THIS GENERATION HAS HAD A MORE VARIED AND 
ADVENTUROUS LIFE THAN PRINCE KROPOTKIN, THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONIST. APART FROM THE 
FASCINATION OF THE STORY, THE BOOK IS OF GREAT VALUE FOR ITS VIEWS OF EUROPEAN SOCIAL AND 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Beep gpe THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 
IN FCUR VOLS. CROWN 8vo, WITH POR lis FACSIMILES, 
AND PLANS, 6s. EACH 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 
By W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D., 
AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE, ad 
“FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” &c. 


- Vol. I, FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, 
IS PUBLISHED, 


and the remaining Volumes will be issued at intervals. 


NEW WORK FOR JUVENILES BY HIS HONOUR 
JUDGE PARRY. 


1WsT PUBLISHED.— With Iilustrations by Athelstan Rusden. Small 4to, 6s. 


THE SCARLET HERRING, and other 


Stories. By His Honour Judge Epw AKD ABBotTT Parry, Author of 
“Ba awampus : its Tre ati ent and Cure,” * Butter-scotia,” &e. 

*,* Also an Edition of 60 Copies, printed on Japanese vellum and bound in 
white, price 2]s. net. Eac ‘h copy of this edition is signed by the Author and 
numbered. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* This entertaining book will be weic omed by 
Judge Parry's little friends the world over with enthusiasm and delight. 





NEW VOLUME OF 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS 


OF 


THE SISTERS .-BRONTE 


NOW READY.—With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
> a on emin a . 
SHIRLEY. By Cuaruorre Bronti. With a 
Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
* Further voluines will be issued at month'v intervals. 

YORKSHII B POST.—* The Haworth edition of the Bronté novels is likely to 
be the standard edition. It is admirably printed and illustrated....We are the 
more pleased with the sufficiency of this handsome reprint that it is prefaced with 
an appreciation of Charlotte Bronté which is absolutely sane.” ° 





A ‘“ VADE-MECUM” FOR TRAVELLERS. 


ON NOVEMBER 2iTH.—Crown 8vo, 6s 


HEALTH ABROAD: a Medical Handbook 
for Travellers. Edited by EpMtNp HoBHOUSE, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), M.R.C.P., 
Assistant-Physician to the Sussex County Hospital. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

(Immediately. 
With Special Chapterson EGYPT and NORTH AFRICA, by Dr. LEIGH CANNEY ; 

CENTRAL AFRICA, by Dr. HARFORD BATTERSBY ; CONTINENTAL TRAVEL, 

by Dr. Srvuart TIDEY and the Eprron; SOUTH AFRICA, by Dr. B. J. GUILLE- 

MARD: SOUTH AMERICA, by Dr. G. H. PENNEL: INDIA, by Dr. W. J. Simpson; 

and AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, nn ae AMERICA, by the Epiror. 


POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Volume II. CONTENTS: —Shorter Poems; New Poems; Notes. Small post 
8VO, 6s. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By “ONE Wuo Has Kerr A Diary.” Revised, Enlarged, and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


New and Popular 6s. Novels. 
ADAM GRIGSON. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, Author of “ Deborah of Tod's,” &c. 
FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—** Adam Grigson' is quite a notable achievement in 
many ways. there being at least three pictures of women contained in it which 
eould not be improved upon. Much was to be expected of the authoress of 
* Deborah of Tod's,” and in her present work she has worthily upheld her 
reputation.” 


SWORD AND ASSEGAI. 
By ANNA HOWARTH, 
Author of “Jan: an Afrikander,” “Katrina: a Tale of the Karoo,” &c. 

MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ Written both simply and brightly, and the erer 
changing fortunes of the families of Sinit and Brownlow form the subject for 
excellent pictures of British and Boer life.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ A tale of thrilling adventure told in simple, clear, and vigorous 
Fnglish. The characters and the inc rere are made real. The interest of the 
reader is seized at the beginning and held to the end of the book.” 





SIR ALGERNON were REMINISCENCES, 


ON Rsaciake- MBER 22ND.—In_2? vols. With Portraits and Sketches 
ortraits of Sir Algernon West and of the Hon. Mrs. Alfred | 
Marchioness of Granby. Demy 8vo, 21s. sepia 


RECOLLECTIONS, 1832 to 1886, 


By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, K.CB, 
For many years Private Secretary t the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and 
subsequently Chairman of the Inland Revenue Board, 








ON NOVEMBER 28ra.—With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF 
MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE 


(ANNE GENEVIEVE DE BOURBON). 
By Mrs. ALFRED COCK. 





A VOLUME OF MR. JAMES PAYN’S ESSAYS. 


ON NOVEMBER 281u.—With a Portrait, and a Memoir by LESLIE STEPHEY, 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; 


or, Essays of a Literary Veteran. 
By the late JAMES PAYN. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 
ON NOVEMBER 2iTu.—With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, 


Sometime Capt. 39th Foot, and Australian 
Explorer, 
By Mrs. NAPIER GEORGE STURT. 


MORE POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 


GARDEN. By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of *Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 
Garden.” Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SECOND IMPRESSION SOLD OUT. 
THIRD IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 
SPECTATOR.—* On every topic on which Mrs. Earle writes she has something 
new to say, for she not only possesses the faculty of thinking out her opinions, but 
also that of writing down her thought. Mrs Earle, with rare insight, gives the 
world a full view ot the motive springs of life as “ dreamt of in her philosophy.” 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF; being Re- 


collections of the First Four Years of my Sea Life. By FRANK T. BULLEN, 
F.R.G.s., Author of the “Cruise of the ‘Cachalot.’” “Idyils of the Sea,” &. 
With & Full-Page Llustrations specially drawn by Arthur Twidle. Large post 
8vo, Ss. 6d. 
FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND IMPRESSION READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
WORLD.—“In the ‘Log of a Sea Waif’ Mr. Frank T. Bullen has surpassed all 
his previous efforts. We have read many etories of sea lite, but do not remem ber 
to have been so fascinated and enthralled by any of them as by this m y 
— of the humours, hardships, and minor tragedies of life in the fore 
cast 







LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Oa DECEMBER &th.—In 1 vol. medium Svo, ——— Illustrated with Photo 
gravures, Vacsimilies, Topographical Views, &c., 16s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


SIpNeEY LEE, Editor of “ The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE DEAR 
IRISH GIRL.” 


On NOVEMBER 24th.—Crown 8ro, 6s. 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of “ The Way of a Maid,” “ The Dear Irish Girl,” &c. 
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